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HUMAN NATURE AND THE CULTURAL PROCESS! 
By DAVID BIDNEY 


HE basic concept of contemporary social science is undoubtedly that of 
culture. We are indebted to anthropologists in particular for having dis- 
tinguished explicitly the category of culture from that of society, and for hav- 
ing drawn attention to the role of the cultural process and the “cultural herit- 
age” in molding the life of the individual within society. There is, moreover, 
general agreement among social scientists that culture is historically acquired, 
discovered or created by man as a member of society, and that it is communi- 
cated largely by language or symbolic forms and through participation in 
social institutions. There is, however, considerable disagreement regarding the 
ontological status of culture, that is to say, regarding the sense in which culture 
may be understood as real, and the conception of human nature in relation to 
the cultural process. These problems we shall endeavor to investigate. 
THE GENESIS OF THE CULTURAL PROCESS 
The notion of culture is best understood from a genetic and functional 
point of view. To cultivate an object is to develop the potentialities of its na- 
ture in a specific manner with a view to a definite end or result. Thus, for 
example, agriculture is the process whereby the potentialities of the earth and 
of seeds are cultivated and brought into relation with one another with a view 
to the growing of edible plants. In like manner, anthropoculture, as it may be 
called, ‘‘comprises the various ways in which man has tended his nature so as 
to make it grow.’* But human culture differs from agriculture in that every 


stage of the anthropocultural process is supervised and directed with a view to 


' This paper is part of a larger project on the philosophy of culture conducted by the writer 
under the liberal auspices of the Viking Fund, Inc., of New York City. An earlier and briefer 
version of this paper was prepared for the Seventh Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion held in Chicago in September, 1946. 

The writer is especially indebted to Dr. A. L. Kroeber for the stimulus he provided during 
his recent visit in New York City. 

? The term “anthropoculture” was introduced by the writer in a previous publication. Sez 
Bidney, 1942. 3 Marett, 1927, 1928 
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producing a type of man and society which is adjusted to its geographical and 
social environment biologically as well as intellectually. Anthropoculture so 
conceived refers to the dynamic process of human self-cultivation and is iden- 
tical with education. From a historical point of view it is easy to understand 
why, as men came to attach greater importance to the cultivation of their 
mental nature or “‘soul,” the term “‘culture’’ came to refer specifically to the 
latter, and culture became identified with cultura animi. But genetically, in- 
tegral culture refers to the education or cultivation of the whole man considered as 
an organism and not merely to the mental aspect of his nature or behavior. 

Man is by nature a cultural animal since he is a self-cultivating, self- 
reflective, ‘“‘self-conditioning”’ animal and attains to the full development of 
his natural potentialities, and exercises his distinctively human functions only 
insofar as he lives a cultural life. As contrasted with other animals whose range 
of development is biologically limited or circumscribed, man is largely a self- 
formed animal capable of the most diverse forms of activity. Man compensates 
for his biological deficiencies, as compared with other animals, by his inventive 
ability, and particularly by his technical ingenuity and his ability to invent 
social symbols for the purpose of communication. All animals which are capa- 
ble of learning and teaching one another are capable of acquiring culture. 
Hence not culture in general, but human culture, as manifested in systems of 
artifacts, social institutions and symbolic forms of expression, is peculiar to 
man. 

By a logical transition of thought, the term culture has come to refer to the 
direct product of the process of self-cultivation. Hence functionally and second- 
arily, culture refers to the acquired forms of technique, behavior, feeling and thought 
of individuals within society and to the social institutions in which they cooperate 
for the attainment of common ends. Since different societies have acquired di- 
verse forms of cultural behavior and thought, anthropologists have designated 
each system or configuration of actual forms as constituting a culture. Thus by 
culture in general or human culture we refer to the abstract, morphological 
character of the culture of man considered as a species of animal; by a culture 
we refer to the specific modes of behavior and thought, of theory and practice, 
of social ideals and institutions, together with the products or instruments of 
these cultural activities, which are actually common to, or professed by, the 
members of a given society. 


THE NOTION OF CULTURE AS A “LOGICAL CONSTRUCT” 


Some contemporary anthropologists, notably Clyde Kluckhohn and John 
Gillin (among others), find difficulty with the above notion of culture. They 
would rather differentiate actual behavior from the patterns or forms of be- 
havior, reserving the term ‘‘culture”’ for the latter. Thus Gillin states: “‘Cul- 


‘ Gillin, 1944, 
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ture is to be regarded as the patterning of activity, not activity itself.’’ Simi- 
larly Kluckhohn writes: ‘Culture is not behavior—it is an abstraction from 
behavior.”’ And again:*® “Behavior is never culture. Rather, concrete behavior 
or habits are part of the raw data from which we infer and abstract culture. 
Behavioral products (artifacts) comprise our other class of raw data. Culture, 
thus, is not something which is seen but an inferential construct . . . Culture, 
it must be repeated, is a logical construct. It may be manifested either in men’s 
acts or in the products of those acts.” From the above quotations it appears 
that Kluckhohn and Gillin agree that culture in general is to be defined con- 
notatively by pattern, structure or form conceived as a logical abstraction or 
construct, but that it must not be identified with actual behavior or with the 
instrumental products of the cultural process. 

The aforementioned writers, in common with many other anthropologists 
and sociologists, fail to differentiate, it seems to me, between the notion of 
culture as an essence conceived by the investigator, and culture as a mode of 
existence of a given society. The field anthropologist, reporting on his findings, 
or telling others about his observations, is interested in the distinctive “‘pat- 
terns” or forms of activity, and may construct for their mutual benefit a typical 
or average pattern of activity in terms of which the diverse individual activities 
may be imagined and classified. The anthropologist’s concept of a given cul- 
ture so understood is indeed an abstraction or construct, since he has ab- 
stracted the form from the actually formed behavior. But the anthropologist’s 
construct of a culture, and the same culture as a mode of living or existing, are 
two entirely distinct objects and are not to be confused.’ It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Kluckhohn while maintaining that culture is a logical 
construct, also describes* it as “historically created, selective processes which 
channel men’s reactions both to internal and to external stimuli.”’ He fails to 
realize that, logically, the notion of culture as a dynamic process is a realistic 


Kluckhohn, 1941. 1946. 

™ See Linton, 1945. Linton clearly distinguishes the culture construct from the real culture, 
“the actual behavior.” Real culture is further distinguished from “ideal patterns’’ (see pp. 43-52). 

It is significant to note in this connection that Linton’s position as discussed in his Cultural 
Background of Personality marks a radical departure from the concept of culture as found in his 
Study of Man as well as in his paper Culture, Society and the Individual (Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology 33: 425-436). For a critical analysis of this earlier view in which he shared the 
opinion of Kiuckhohn, Dollard and Gillin, see Bidney, 1944. 

Finally, I wish to note that the distinction between the realistic and idealistic aspects of 
culture was originally made by the writer in his paper of 1942. In the paper On the Philosophy of 
Culture in the Social Sciences the explicit statement occurs: “An adequate conception of culture 
requires the union of both the realistic and idealistic theses. A culture consists of the acquired or 
cultivated behavior and thought of individuals within a society as well as of the intellectual, artistic, 
and social ideals which the members of the society profess and to which they strive to conform. In other 
words, a culture must be understood in its practical and theoretical aspects.” 

§ Kluckhohn, 1944. 
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concept, contrary to the idealistic notion of culture understood as a conceptual 
construct other than the actual activities or processes which comprise human 
behavior. 

The thesis I should argue for at this stage is that the substance of cultural 
reality comprises, to use Aristotelian terms, a union of form and matter, pattern 
and process, in actual, inseparable unity, and may not therefore be identified with 
either form or process taken separately. 

THE NOTION OF CULTURE AS SUPERORGANIC 

In the preceding analysis we have noted that culture refers not only to the 
process of education or human self-cultivation but also to the resultant state 
or product of cultivation. Human culture understood in the latter sense refers 
to the forms and processes of behavior and thought acquired by man through 
the development of his innate potentialities. Culture as an acquired state of 
being (as distinct from the process of becoming, which is cultivation) is essen- 
tially a subjective or personal atiribute, since it is a state or quality attributed to an 
actual organism. 

The cultural process is, however, polaristic. Man cultivates not only himself 
or his own natural potentialities, but also the natural objects of his environ- 
ment. Thus we have a second class of cultural products, namely, artifacts or 
instruments invented by man for the better satisfaction of his needs and wants. 
Logically, the objective products of the cultural process are also designated 
constituents of culture, and anthropologists, accepting uncritically a dualistic 
metaphysics, commonly employ the term “material culture” to refer to the 
aggregate of artifacts produced by a given society. Furthermore, since objects 
or artifacts exist independently of the organism, all such culture products may 
be described, in Herbert Spencer’s term, as ‘“‘superorganic.”’ 

Further reflection reveals that there is more than one type of superorganic 
product of the cultural process. In addition to material artifacts there are con- 
ceptual symbols or ‘‘mentifacts’” comprising language, traditions, literature, 
moral, aesthetic and religious ideals as well as the various intellectual instru- 
ments of scientific research which are valid and objective for the mind which 
conceives them and reflects upon them as mental phenomena. There are also 
the social norms and organizations which we may term “‘socifacts” and which 
serve to regulate the conduct of the individual within society as well as the 
society as a whole in relation to other societies. These ideational symbols and 
axiological norms are also properly regarded as superorganic since they are not 
primarily attributes of human behavior but objects whose validity and sub- 
sistence are phenomenologically real and independent of the individual organ- 
ism, even though they could never be thought of and practically realized with- 
out organic effort. The sum total of the artifacts, socifacts and mentifacts 
which comprise superorganic culture are commonly referred to as the “social 
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heritage.”’ Besides his geographical environment, man is said to be born intoa 
given social environment, as well as into a cumulative, cultural tradition and 
inheritance to which he is trained to adapt himself, and in which he partici- 
pates as a member of a given society. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that the social heritage is con- 
ceived differently by philosophical realists and idealists. The realists, as ex- 
emplified by Franz Boas,’ maintain that culture consists of the body of arti- 
facts plus the non-material customs and traditions. The idealists, as exemplified 
implicitly by Marett,'® Redfield," and Cassirer,’* maintain that the cultural 
heritage consists primarily of ideas or communicated intelligence or symbolic 
expressions, since they hold implicitly that only ideas or symbols may be com- 
municated and transmitted. For the cultural idealists, therefore, so-called ma- 
terial culture is a contradiction in terms,” since for them the real cultura! 
entities or units are the conceptual ideas or norms, and not the particular 
artifacts which exemplify or embody them. This idealistic presupposition, it 
would appear, also serves to explain the position of those who maintain that 
culture consists of logical constructs or conceived forms of activity, but not of 
the actual behavior itself. Logically, the idealistic position leads to the con- 
clusion that the study of culture is concerned primarily with the description 
and phenomenological analysis" of cultural concepts or symbols and with the 
logical stages of the evolution of cultural mentality. 

THE ORGANIC AND THE SUPERORGANIC VIEWS OF CULTURE 

The point I would emphasize at this stage is that culture conceived as iden- 
tical with cultural products or expressions has been, and may be, interpreted 
in two distinct ways: First and primarily, culture may be interpreted in a 
personalistic, realistic or organic sense as the state or modification of behavior 
and thought which is the direct result of the process of education. In a second- 
ary sense, culture may be conceived as an impersonal, superorganic tradition 


® Boas, 1937. 10 Marett, 1928. " Redfield, 1941. 12 Cassirer, 1944. 

13 See Bidney, 1944. As indicated in this reference, the writer prefers the term “technical 
culture” to “material culture” since he holds that the technique of manufacturing rather than 
the artifact itself is the significant cultural fact. 

“4 Cassirer, 1944, p. 52, states explicitly: “Our objective is a phenomenology of human cul- 
ture.” 

It is of interest to note in this connection that Sorokin in his Social and Cultural Dynamics 
(Vol. 4, 1941, p. 19, note) envisages a similar phenomenological approach. He writes: “A system 
atic study of the main classes of meanings or values, and of the main forms of their relationship 
to one another in their pure forms, divorced from their material vehicles, reveals a pure cultural 
theory of meanings as one of the most indispensable, important and intimate parts of cultural 
sociology.” 

The point I would make here is simply that there is a logical connection between the ideal 
istic, superorganic approach and the phenomenological analysis of cultura] meanings. 

1’ White, 1945; 1946. 
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and environment, comprising the aggregate of material and/or ideal cultural 
products or achievements of a given society, or of mankind as a whole. One 
reason for the confusion in contemporary culture theory is the failure on the 
part of social scientists to distinguish adequ’tely between the dynamic, per- 
sonal conception of culture and the static, impersonal conception involved in 
the notion of the cultural heritage. The issue, as I see it, is whether culture is 
to be understood primarily as a state or mode of living or existing exemplified 
in the personalities of the individuals who comprise society, or whether it is to 
be regarded historically and idealistically as a tradition which man acquires 
from his ancestors. The issue becomes confused when the impersonal, super- 
organic cultural products are implicitly endowed, following the Hegelian and 
Comtian tradition, with efficient power as if they were dynamic entities which 
somehow make or develop themselves according to natural laws of their own— 
a tendency which I have elsewhere"* designated as “‘the culturalistic fallacy.” 
Logically, it should be noted, there need be no contradiction between the organic or 
personalistic and ihe superorganic or impersonalistic views of culture, provided 
it be kept in mind that we are dealing with different levels of abstraction and that 
organic or personal culture is logically and genetically prior to superorganic cul- 
ture. The recent development of interest in the interrelation of personality and 
culture on the part of social psychologists’? and anthropologists'* marks an 
intentional reaction against the superorganic view of culture—a reaction which 
is decried by the conservative superorganicists as a “reduction” of culture to 
social psychology. 

The actual conflicts which have developed in contemporary culture theory 
have arisen because of the extreme positions adopted by both “organicists” 
and “‘superorganicists”’ which have led partisans of either view to deny the ele- 
ment of truth in the other’s position. Morris E. Opler, for example, has writ- 
ten’® of the “Cultural and Organic Conceptions in Contemporary World His- 
tory” and has interpreted the Second World War as a “phase of the 
overshadowing struggle between the two world conceptions, the organic and 
the cultural.” Contrary to the complacent attitude of so many anthropologists 
and sociologists who were taught to worship social “facts” and to distrust 


6 Bidney, 1944. The term “culturalistic fallacy”’ was originally used by Northrop to refer to 
the axiological fallacy of attempting to deduce the “‘ought”’ from the “‘is”’ of culture. As used here 
by me the term refers to the ontological fallacy of hypostatizing culture into an autonomous en- 
tity. See Northrop, 1946. 

17 Kimball Young, 1945. According to Young (p. 8) “The essence « ; culture is psychological, 
its persistence and functioning depend on human thought and action, .ud not on the mere exist- 
ence of a tool, machine or material gadget.” See also Kardiner, 1939, for a psychiatrical approach. 

18 Linton, 1945; Thompson and Joseph, 1944; MacGregor, 1946; Du Bois, 1944; Hallowell, 
1945. 

19 Opler, 1944. It is significant that Opler, on his own admission, attributes his basic distinc- 
tion between the organic and the cultural to Kroeber’s theory of the cultural superorganic. 
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theoretical issues as merely “verbal’’ or philosophic casuistry, Opler, at least, 
has appreciated the serious, social import of the cultural problem for our times 
and has drawn attention to the existential crises which result when extreme 
organicist views are put into practice on an international scale. I would main- 
tain, however, contrary to his basic thesis, that the organicist and superor- 
ganicist views may be reconciled, and that it is fallacious to oppose the category 
of the organic to the superorganic or “‘cultural”’ view. 

As Malinowski”® has shown, human culture is organic in the sense that it is 
initiated for the purpose of satisfying man’s psychobiological needs and as- 
pirations. There is, accordingly, an organic connection between the type of cul- 
ture which an organism manifests, or lives by and for, and the type of biological 
structure it possesses and psychosomatic functiens” which it is capable of exer- 
cising. Monkey culture, for example, differs from human culture because the 
psychobiological potentialities and needs of the monkey organism differ from 
those of man. Thus, as said previously, not culture in general, but human cul- 
ture, with its symbolic constructs and artifacts, is peculiar to man. All human 
systems of culture have universal traits” in common, such as systems of arti- 
facts, social institutions, language and traditions which differentiate them 
radically from animal cultures. All human cultures are communicable to hu- 
man beings but not to other animal species. A monkey or a dog may be taught 
a few cultural tricks but it appears to be incapable by nature from ever par- 
ticipating fully in a human system of culture or becoming humanized. In sum, 
it may be stated that there is an organic, neurological, a priori structure” 
which limits the type of culture of which any animal, including man, is capable 
of in relation to a given environment. 

Furthermore, I should maintain, in agreement with previous writers,” that 
there is an element of truth in the position of Huntington™ that geographical 
factors, such as climate, do affect the energy-potential of man that is available 
for cultural achievement. The climate and geographical resources of a country 
do affect the type of culture which it is possible for man to realize and maintain 
in a given environment. One need not go to the extreme of regarding climate as 
the primary or dominant factor in cultural development, but it is certainly a 
significant contributing factor. 

Similarly, with reference to the races of mankind, there may be some signifi- 
cant differences which may account, in part at least, for some of the diversities 
in human culture systems. Otto Klineberg,” for instance, is prepared to grant 


20 Malinowski, 1938, 1944; See also Greenman, 1945, for a comprehensive analysis of the 
organic basis of the techniques involved in the manufacture of artifacts. 
21 W. H. Sheldon, 1944; Mead, 1945. 
2 Murdock, 1945. 23 McCulloch, 1945. 
* See Shapiro, 1945; Markham, 1944; Herskovits, 1946. 
*% Huntington, 1924, 1945. % Klineberg, 1945. 
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that “Among the members of relatively small, isolated and therefore inbred 
communities, we may expect a marked degree of homogeneity in physical fea- 
tures and an accompanying ‘typical’ psychology, genetically determined.” 
Harry L. Shapiro is prepared to go even farther. According to Shapiro”? “While 
all the arguments for racial correlations with innate capacity may be explained 
away, a tantalizing but elusive conviction that races or peoples are in some 
degree differentiated by their inherited abilities lingers on. My own inclination 
is to regard the extreme, all or nothing, hypothesis as eventually unsatisfactory 
in clarifying the relationship of race, capacity and civilization. Just as the 
racist explanation of every minutia of culture behavior and capacity is obvi- 
ously maleficent and untenable before the facts, so the tendency to interpret all 
aspects of civilization and society as based on factors outside and beyond the 
genes seems only a partial explanation of an extraordinarily complex relation- 
ship.” 

Furthermore, from a medical point of view, it would appear that the state 
of health or disease in a society affects its general vitality and therefore its 
cultural creativity. Here too, as in the case of geographical or environmental 
determinism, one need not go to the extreme of maintaining with Hooton” 
and some medical historians*® that biological constitution or the state of health 
is the primary determining factor in culture history. All that is necessary for 
our present thesis is a recognition of the role of health and disease as providing 
organic conditions which help or retard the cultural evolution of a society. It 
is of interest to note in this connection that disease may affect culture history 
more often indirectly than directly. As Zinsser has noted in his Rats, Lice and 
History, “‘Typhus, with its brothers and sisters—plague, cholera, typhoid, 
dysentery—has decided more campaigns than Caesar, Hannibal, Napoleon, 
and all the inspector-generals of history.’’ Thus, in affecting the efficiency of 
armies, which by their victory or defeat change the course of culture history, 
disease may indirectly affect culture history as well. 

Thus, from general biological and neurological as well as from the special 
points of view of physical anthropology, social psychology and medicine, one 
must reckon with the organic foundations of human culture as basic for an 
understanding of its general patterns and contingent variations.*! 

27 Shapiro, 1945. 28 Hooton, 1940, 1942. 

29 See Ackerknecht, 1945. According to the latter, “Of course, it would be foolish to deny to 
malaria any influence on history, and we have no intention of doing so. The problem under dis- 
cussion is whether or not malaria is a primary factor in history. In this respect malaria seems 
rather to be ‘man-made’ everywhere, to be caused by history (a complex of social, economic 
and moral factors), than to cause history.’’ See also Sigerist, 1944. According to Sigerist, disease 


may provide the occasion for the collapse of a culture but is not its direct or immediate cause. 
8° Zinsser, 1935. 


31 In general, the organic foundations of human culture provide the material conditions for 
the cultural process, the universal as well as the contingent, special conditions which limit the 
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Organicism becomes mythological only when it is arbitrarily assumed that 
biological factors are the primary ones, and that cultural diversity among hu- 
man societies implies fixed metabiological differences which set one “race”’ 
permamently “‘above” or ‘“‘beneath”’ others in the scale of biological evolution. 
Certainly “racism”’ as a pseudo-explanation of socio-cultural prejudice has no 
basis in established fact. For cultural purposes, mankind must be considered 
as a unit, since all groups of men have common potentialities for participating 
in human culture.* Racism as a meta-biological doctrine on the other hand 
presupposes that some societies of men have advanced farther in the scale of 
biological evolution than others, and that the former are naturally selected or 
“chosen” for permament cultural dominance over others. The “‘organic”’ tie- 
up between culture and “blood and soil” makes of a given culture system a 
monadic, solipsistic affair which automatically precludes participation by any 
other out-group, so that different societies of men are treated as if they be- 
longed to different species of animals. On this mythological assumption there 
can be no peaceful resolution of political differences, and force, rather than 
persuasion, becomes the primary means of “‘settling’’ disputes. In this sense, 
the Second World War is but a lesson in applied logic. 

As a reaction to the extreme biological myths of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries,* the doctrine of superorganicism draws attention to the com- 
municable nature of human culture and to its independence of comparable, 
biological evolution. But superorganicism represents the opposite extreme in 
that its proponents tend to neglect the organic conditions of culture altogether 
and to concentrate exclusively upon historical and environmental factors, such 
as “diffusion” and the autonomous laws of cultural development. Culture and 
society (the two are often confused by positivistic sociologists) are regarded 
by superorganicists as if they were superpsychic entities that follow independ- 
ent laws of their own and require no reference to the psychobiological nature 
of the individuals who particiapte in them. In this way, a superorganic fatalism 
is substituted for the equally objectionable organic fatalism which they oppose. 

The thesis I am concerned to emphasize here is that from a logical and 
genetic perspective organicism and superorganicism represent two extreme 
positions, since the organic as well as the superorganic factors in culture must 
both be recognized as integral elements in the cultural process. Either factor 
taken separately is an abstraction from the total cultural situation. Positively, 
it may be said, the organic conditions determine culture, and culture as a super- 


course of human cultural development. The organic is thus one factor, and an essential one, but 
it is not sufficient or adequate of itself to account for the diversity of cultural traits and con- 
figurations. This, however, does not imply that organic conditions may be dispensed with alto- 
gether in an analysis of the genesis and growth of culture. 

8 See Montagu, 1945; Benedict, 1940; and Krogman, 1945. 

33 See Chandler, 1945 
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organic achievement in turn affects organic conditions. The process appears to be 
cyclical and two-dimensional rather than linear and one-dimensional. 
CULTURE AS THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 

The contrast between the personalistic, humanistic view of culture on the 
one hand, and the impersonal, transcendental view of culture on the other may 
be pointed up further by analysis of the notion of “the social heritage.” The 
latter term as applied to culture implies that the essential feature of culture is 
the fact of transmission and communication. The individual is thought of as 
being born into a man-made world of artifacts, symbols and social institutions 
which he acquires from his ancestors. This superorganic, socio-cultural world 
is then said to mold the individual in conformity with the prevailing cultural 
patterns and to determine the nature of his mentality. On this basis it is 
claimed we can understand the nature and mind of the individual only through 
the society of which he is a member, according to George Mead,™ John 
Dewey, Charles H. Cooley, and Ellsworth Faris,*” or through humanity as 
a whole according to Comte** and Ernst Cassirer.** Furthermore, once culture 
is hypostatized into a transcendental force, it is but a short step, although a 
very significant one, to regard it as an autonomous process which evolves ac- 
cording to fixed laws, and which molds not only individuals but whole societies 
and even all humanity—a thesis which such diverse social thinkers as Hegel, 
Comte and Marx, Spengler and Sorokin have developed at length. Culture, on 
this basis, becomes the primary, impersonal “agent” or cause of cultural his- 
tory, and men become relegated to the role of passive vehicles which embody 
the great cultural ideas, forms or forces in history. Thus superorganic culture 
has come to be regarded as a kind of Fate which in the name of Social Science 
has superseded metaphysical Providence. Beginning as an inheritance from the 
past, culture has gradually acquired the status of a transcendental social force 
which molds the future of man as well. 

On the other hand, according to the personalistic, organic, humanistic 
theory of culture advocated here, the term social heritage is inadequate and 
even misleading as a synonym for culture. First it may be pointed out that 
cultural objects per se, whether artifacts, socifacts or mentifacts, are but inert, 
static matériel or capital for cultural life, and that of themselves they exert no 
efficient, creative power. Only individuals or societies of men can spontane- 
ously initiate and perpetuate cultural processes which may result in super- 
organic cultural achievements, and hence there can be no autonomous cultural 
process independent of human intelligence and voluntary effort. To think 
otherwise is to mistake a conceptual abstraction for an actual, vital agent; and 


% Mead, 1934. % Dewey, 1922, 1937. % Cooley, 1902. 
37 Faris, 1937. 38 Lévy-Bruhl, 1903. 3° Tbid. 
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to attribute power of activity to cultural ideals or forms is to commit the 
metaphysical fallacy*® or the fallacy of “misplaced concreteness” for which 
Aristotle originally criticized Plato, namely, the fallacy of attributing efficient 
causality to conceptual forms. Cultural achievements are (to use Aristotelian 
terms) the material and formal causes or conditions of cultural development, 
but they are not the efficient causes or active agents. And since culture is not 
an efficient cause it cannot make or develop itself or “interact” with members 
of society. This is not to deny that cultural achievements do constitute a part of 
the human environment and provide the conditions for social life; all I would 
deny is that these superorganic phenomena constitute an autonomous, onto- 
logical realm which man is incapable of transcending or shaping. Only by sur- 
reptitiously introducing the attribute of regulating activity (which pertains 
only to organisms) into the notion of the superorganic does one come to regard 
it as a dynamic, autonomous force which supersedes human agents. Jf we bear 
in mind that culture, in its primary sense, is logically and genetically an acquired 
attribute of human nature and that it is for us as human beings to determine which 
cultural heritage is to be conserved and fostered, and which is to be allowed to wither 
away through desuetude, then we shall be rid once and for all of fatalistic delusions 
concerning the cultural superorganic. 

Furthermore, the notion of the social heritage fails to take into account the 
fact of novelty and change in cultural life. Culture is not merely given; it is 
literally always “in the making.’”’ Human culture is historical because it in- 
volves change as well as continuity, creation of novelty together with conser- 
vation of tradition. We do not understand the presence of pattern or configu- 
ration in history unless we take into consideration the factor of continuity and 
tradition. Cultural history is not the record of a merely fortuitous sequence of 
events; it has meaning precisely because we do recognize some inner continuity 
and logical connection between events.“’ But history also involves the emer- 
gence of new events and novel formations which are not to be accounted for 
on the basis of inertial, cultural forces. Ultimately we must have recourse to 
the dynamic, human agents whose creative inventions and insights as well as 
persevering determination is the source of all cultural processes. Comte not- 
withstanding, in the human sphere at least, we can not eliminate the category of 
human agents as efficient and final or motivating causes so as to rely solely on 
abstract, positivistic, formal laws to explain the evolution of cultural phenomena. 
We require a meta-cultural principle or agent to render intelligible the genesis 
and diverse configurations of the cultural process. 

Finally the personal, humanistic, and the impersonal, transcendental views 
of culture may be contrasted in terms of their “genuineness” or ‘‘authen- 


Bidney, 1944. Kroeber, 1944, 1946. 
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ticity.”” Edward Sapir,*? it will be recalled, distinguished “‘genuine” from 
“spurious” culture by pointing out that genuine culture was integrated and 
meaningful to the individual, whereas non-genuine culture was atomized, and 
personally meaningless since it failed to satisfy the individual’s desire for com- 
plete participation in his social culture. On this basis, he argues, preliterate, 
tribal cultures are much more genuine than modern, literate, Western cultures, 
since in the latter instance human relations are depersonalized and mechanized, 
and rarely provide sufficient outlet for the average individual, whereas in the 
former case the individual can participate in all the manifold, integrated ac- 
tivities of his society. Recently José Ortega y Gasset contrasted the authentic, 
original needs felt by individuals with the unauthentic, impersonal, social and 
collective mode of existence. As he puts it in his essays on Concord and Lib- 
erty:** “Anything social is intrinsically, and not by chance, a human phenom- 
enon in its unauthentic form; and social existence is a defective—albeit 
inevitable—mode of being-a-man which belongs to every personality .... 
When human dealings establish themselves as social facts, they become me- 
chanical and unauthentic—ideas grow hackneyed—but thanks to such trans- 
formations they are also freed from the arbitrariness of individuals.” For 
culture to become authentic, therefore, it must be individualized and person- 
alized so that the individual may become aware of its intrinsic importance to 
his existence. 

Thus, it appears, both Sapir and Ortega y Gasset regard individual, exis- 
tential culture as genuine or authentic, and impersonal, mechanical culture as 
non-genuine or unauthentic. Contrary to the sociological approach which re- 
gards superorganic culture as logically and genetically prior to the individual, 
they would assert the primacy and ‘‘plenary mode” of individual culture, and 
the secondary, defective character of superorganic, impersonal culture. This 
is not meant as a denial of the reality and restrictive influence of social tra- 
ditions. All it does mean is that impersonal, sociocultural facts have to be, and 
can be, evaluated in terms of their import for the lives of the individuals who 
are confronted with them, and that, in the last analysis, it is the personal 
importance of culture in the life-crises of the individual“ and his society which 
determines its final validity and influence. This point may be illustrated by the 
oft-proclaimed futility of relying on new institutions or new legislation so long 


# Sapir, 1924. I am aware that there is also another aspect to Sapir’s thought which is in 
essential agreement with the impersonal, superorganicist position. See, for example, Sapir’s 
chapter on “Drift’’ in his study of Language. In his linguistic study Sapir tended to attribute to 
language a “telic drift’? which seemed to transcend individual variations. I am indebted to Dr. 
A. L. Kroeber for drawing my attention to this aspect of Sapir’s thought. 

48 Ortega y Gasset, 1946. 

44 Bidney, 1946b. This is the taking-off point for the so-called “Existenz” philosophy origi- 
nated by Kierkegaard and developed, among others, by Karl Jaspers and Jean-Paul Sartre. See 
Arendt, 1946. 
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as the proper “good will” and ‘“‘change of heart” are lacking to make their 
enforcement effectual. The point has special relevance for us in connection with 
survival and axiological crises*® which now confront the world after the Second 
World War and with the problem of building an enduring peace. As the New 
York Times® recently put it: ‘For the democracies, working on the principle 
of government by the consent of the governed, know that, even though it takes 
force to enforce a law or treaty against the recalcitrant, nevertheless, in the 
long run, neither laws nor treaties can endure unless they are sanctioned by 
the great majority of the people, and that bad laws and bad treaties which do 
not find such sanction are usually nullified, sometimes with explosive conse- 
quences.’’ In sum, this means that impersonal “‘laws”’ and social arrangements 
are not effective unless they gain the adherence and sanction of the people who 
acknowledge their validity and put them into practice. In other words, im- 
personal, superorganic culture is an abstraction; personal, individualized cul- 
ture is the ultimate, existential reality in the sphere of social life. 


THE POLARITY OF NATURE AND CULTURE 

The general thesis I have sought to establish up to this point is that human 
culture in general may be understood as the dynamic process and product of the 
self-cultivation of human nature as well as of the natural environment, and in- 
volves the development of selected potentialities of nature for the attainment of 
individual and social ends of living. I am especially concerned to make it clear 
that culture is essentially a correlative, polar concept and is unintelligible apart 
from its reference to nature. Culture is indeed superorganic in the sense that 
man’s capacity for creative expression and symbolic communication enables 
him to invent and accumulate new forms of thought, social institutions, and 
technical equipment, which have an objective existence or subsistence and 
validity independent of their creators. This, however, should not be taken to 
mean that culture is an entity or process sui generis or that it may be under- 
stood without reference to the potentialities of human nature. 

The polarity or complementarity of nature and culture implies that while 
there is some degree of independence or autonomy of natural and cultural 
factors, there is also some degree of interdependence or mutual dependence.“ 
If there were no determinate human nature and natural environment for man 
to cultivate and transform there would be no cultural process or product. 
Similarly, if human nature were completely unmodifiable, if man were incapa- 
ble of determining for himself the direction or particular form of his develop- 
ment through the process of education, there could be no culture. The cultural 

% Tbid. ® New York Times, July 8, 1946. 

‘7 Sheldon, 1944. For a previous discussion of the concept of polarity as applied to culture see 
Bidney, 1947a. 
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process requires as its indispensable condition a determinate human nature and 
environment that is subject to transformation by man himself. 

Furthermore, culture may be thought of as a natural process in the sense 
that it is ultimately a spontaneous expression evolved in the exercise of man’s 
natural potentialities in response to his felt psycho-biological and social needs 
and the stimulus of his environment. This, however, does not make natural 
and cultural processes any the less disparate. ‘‘Natural selection” alone does 
not explain either the great diversity of cultural forms of expression or the con- 
servation of some forms in preference to others. For that we have to introduce 
the supplementary notion of creative, normative cultural selection which is 
often at variance with so-called natural or biological selection.*® 

In order to realize the common objectives of social life, man has at all times 
endeavored to regulate and standardize the expression of his natural affects 
and appetites. By encouraging the development of some human potentialities 
and impulses the cultural process makes for an actual increase in liberty or 
power of achievement, and thereby enables man individually and collectively 
to engage in a multitude of enterprises which he would otherwise be unable to 
undertake or carry though successfully, In this sense we may accept Ernst 
Cassirer’s statement*® to the effect that “Human culture taken as a whole may 
be described as the process of man’s progressive self-liberation.”’ On the other 
hand, the cultural process is also a restraining discipline which checks or sup- 
presses the individual’s impulses in the interests of his society—a point which 
Freud®® and his followers have stressed. There is accordingly in all cultural 
systems some degree of tension between the individual and his society, between 
the egoistic impulses one would fain indulge and the altruistic ideals one is more 
or less conditioned or compelled to obey. 

Actual, positive or historical cultures differ markedly from one another in 


#8 As implied in my papers on the concept of cultural crisis, natural selection works largely 
through survival crises, cultural selection works primarily through axiological crises. The attempt 
on the part of the organic and environmental determinists to reduce the cultural process to an 
automatic process of natural selection disregards the essentially human and rational element in the 
cultural process, namely, the normative selection of cultural values. On this point I find myself in 
agreement with Opler and Herskovits. 

* Cassirer, 1944, p. 228. 

50 Freud, 1930; Roheim, 1943; Kardiner, 1939. 

5! The essential weakness of culturalistic theories of human nature lies in their failure to 
render intelligible individual differences as well as the perpetual tension between the individual 
and his society. If, for example, one accepts Cooley’s thesis that “society and individuals do not 
denote separable phenomena but are simply collective and distributive aspects of the same 
thing,”’ then it is difficult to see how one can logically account for class conflicts and the preva- 
lence of criminals in all societies. Kimball Young in his Social Psychology makes a similar criticism 
of Ellsworth Faris’ thesis that personality is but “the subjective aspect of culture.’’ On this basis, 
he argues, one cannot account for individual differences in drives and learning ability as well as 
variations in social conditioning of the individual. 
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the selection of possible forms of activity and organization, and every society, 
therefore, has the defects corresponding to its cultural virtues. This cultural 
selection and integration is manifested by the ideal type of man which the 
members of a given society prefer, and by the social institutions they provide 
to make it possible for the average individual to approximate this ideal. Thus 
one society idealizes the warrior type, another the man of wealth, a third the 
scholar, a fourth the cooperative inconspicuous individual who performs his 
social duties easily.** Each ideal type calls for the development of some human 
potentialities and the suppression or restraint of others. As there are a limited 
number of natural human propensities or basic impulses, there are necessarily 
a limited number of cultural configurations and cultural personality types. 

The significance of the polarity or complementarity of human nature and 
culture maintained here may be demonstrated by contrast with the position 
taken by Ellsworth Faris in his study, The Nature of Human Nature. Faris 
states: “The primordial origin of human culture is a problem to the solution 
of which it is impossible to bring any facts. Sociology is in the same position 
on this point as that in which biology finds itself with respect to the problem 
of the origin of life. And just as the biologist came at last to utter the dictum: 
“All life comes from the living,” so the student of culture declares: Omnis cul- 
tura ex cultura And if all culture comes from antecedent culture then no culture 
comes from the operation of the instinctive activities of individuals... . 
Grammars are not contrived, vocabularies were not invented, and the semantic 
changes in language take place without the awareness of those in whose mouths 
the process is going on. This is a super-individualistic phenomenon and so also 
are other characteristic aspects of human life, such as changes in fashions or 
alterations of the mores.” 

Faris’ argument is significant in that it summarizes explicitly a position 
implicit in much of contemporary sociological and anthropological thought. 
Since the variety of human cultures may not be deduced from the so-called 


52 Benedict, 1934b; Mead, 1937. 

53 This is the cultural import of our postulating a determinate, pre-cultural human nature. If 
one begins with the extreme culturalist’s postulate that human nature is an abstraction or deriva- 
tive of culture, then it follows logically that there is no limit to the number of cultural personality 
types. For the culturalist, “normality’’ is culturally defined and this implies, as Benedict has 
seen, the “relativity of normality,’ since there is, for him, no absolute or pre-cultural human 
nature which may serve as the norm or criterion for normality. On this basis, an objective, 
culture-free science of medicine is impossible. This, I presume, is the reason for the critical recep- 
tion accorded Mead’s paper on The Concept of Culture and the Psychosomatic A pproach which as- 
sumes, in agreement with Benedict, that the normal is the “socialized.” It is one thing to take into 
consideration the possible effects of cultural conditioning upon the individual’s state of health; 
it is another, and questionable matter, to argue that the culturally normal defines the medically 
normal as well. See Benedict, 1934a; Mead, 1945. 

Faris, 1937, pp. 22-23. 
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instinctive endowment of individuals or racial groups, and since cultural de- 
velopment is not bound up with improvement in mental capacity, it is argued 
that the only logical alternative is to assume that culture is a process sui 
generis, a transcendental social process which genetically precedes the indi- 
vidual and determines the type of human nature he is to acquire. By identify- 
ing cultural personality with human nature Faris concludes that ‘“Human 
nature is not to be ascribed to the newborn.’ 

In answer to the argument of Faris, the point I would stress is that there is 
no mystery regarding the primordial origin of human culture. We do know 
that cultural achievements are the product of human discovery and invention 
and can trace the course of their development beyond the horizon of recorded 
history. Culture, we can say @ priori, is coeval with the existence of man, if it 
be granted that man is by nature a cultural animal. And thus as against the 
superorganicist position of Faris we maintain: Omnis cultura ex natura. By this 
we do not mean that the specific forms of culture may be deduced from any 
so-called instincts or innate action-patterns; all that is meant is that ultimately 
the cultural process is to be understood as a spontaneous expression and dis- 
covery of human nature and human creative intelligence. On this point, there- 
fore we find ourselves in agreement with Clark Wissler’s statement™ to the 
effect that ‘In the last analysis, it is the behavior of man as a functioning 
individual that results in culture, though just what detailed form the culture 
of the group takes is determined by the circumstances of the time and place in 
which the specific culture traits arise.’’ Cultural forms of expression may in- 
deed be evolved without any corresponding evolution in innate human ca- 
pacity, since the educational process does not alter one’s innate ability but 
develops and activates one’s abilities so as to promote the creative power and 
freedom of the individual. The cultural process as a method or way of thinking 
and living provides material and intellectual instruments for utilizing human 
powers and actualizing them in relation to given geographical and social en- 
vironments. For this reason the cultural process is self-perpetuating and cumu- 
lative, since past achievements may be utilized as steps to further creative 
advance. In this limited sense, culture may be said to arise from culture just 
as one mode of thinking arises from another. But in the last analysis, the 
process of thinking is not intelligible apart from a thinker, a mind capable of 
conceiving ideas, and the cultural process can be understood only by reference 
to the meta-cultural creative potentialities and limitations of human nature. 

It should be noted here that logically or theoretically, there need be no 
incompatibility between the maxims, cultura ex cultura and cultura ex natura, 
once we distinguish between the ontological relation of nature and culture on 
the one hand, and the historical process of cultural development on the other. 


85 Ibid, p. 35. 8 Wissler, 1929, p. 359. 
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The cultural problem is, in this respect, similar to the biological issue of 
biogenesis versus abiogenesis. Modern biological research’ is now coming 
around to the position that such factors as enzymes may serve as a bridge be- 
tween “the quick and the dead,” so that while it still may hold for bacteriology 
that all life comes from life, this need not be the case when viewed from a long- 
range evolutionary point of view. Woodruff,®* for example, writes: “Apparently 
our well-worn and well-liked antithesis between the inorganic and the organic 
does not exhaust the possibilities. The molecular unit of the non-living world 
seems to approach the cellular unit of the living. Philosophers in little things 
are revealing an intermediate microcosm which may partially bridge the enor- 
mous gap between the quick and the dead.” 

Similarly, with regard to cultural phenomena, one may grant that the di- 
versity of cultural configurations are to be explained by historical and environ- 
mental phenomena, while still maintaining that ultimately cultural phenomena 
are not intelligible apart from the structure and functions of human nature. 
For example, it is no accident or mystery that one may find, as Wissler,°*® 
Malinowski,®® Warden™ and Murdock® have pointed out, certain universal, 
cultural institutions in all types of human society which answer to the universal 
needs for food, shelter, protection, communication, social relations, and the 
psychobiological crises of life, such as birth, puberty, marriage and death. The 
precise form which these universal institutions and mores take is in turn de- 
termined by a variety of factors, such as the nature of the geographical and 
social environment, as well as by the more or less unique historical experiences 
and cultural contacts of the various societies. In the final analysis, however, 
one cannot predict with certainty just what new forms of cultural expression 
may be evolved inasmuch as cultural forms are not determined exclusively by 
the exigencies of the function they fulfil. Functionalists like Malinowski® not- 
withstanding, form is not always determined by function, since one and the 
same form may be utilized for different cultural ends, and different forms may 
be utilized for the same ends in diverse cultures. It is this formal, cultural in- 
determinancy which forever renders a predictive science of cultural forms impos- 

‘7 Northrup, 1946. According to Northrup, “the criterion of reproduction, which has long 
been used to distinguish the quick from the dead, has failed, and the problem of defining a living 
thing, always a difficult one, has become even more difficult. It begins to look as though this 
difficulty is inherent in the subject and may be due to the fact that there exists no fundamental 
distinction between living things and inanimate things. Thus the modern biochemist finds that 
in some cases it is very difficult to make any very fundamental distinction, these days, between 
the quick and the dead.” 

58 Woodruff, 1941, pp. 237-238. 5° Wissler, 1923. 

6° Malinowski, 1944, Chap. X. 6! Warden, 1936. 6 Murdock, 1945. 

*° Malinowski, 1944, p. 149. He writes: “I submit that form is always determined by func- 
tion, and that insofar as we can not establish such a determinism, elements of form can not be 
used in a scientific argument.” I agree with Malinowski’s logic but deny his major premise. 
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sible, since human creativity and imagination simply will not be bound down to 
any one formula, and the unpredictability of historical relations upsets one’s cal- 
culations. 


THE EXTREMES OF NATURALISM AND CULTURALISM 


Briefly put, the point I am concerned to make is that by taking the view of 
the polarity of human nature and culture we may avoid the extremes of 
naturalism and culturalism. The former group tends to attribute to innate hu- 
man nature, taken individually and collectively, modes of thought and action 
which are in fact cultural products and achievements. This I have designated 
the “naturalistic fallacy,”™ since it involves the attempt to deduce cultural 
forms from nature. On the other hand, the culturalists have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme and tend to attribute to culture a role which minimizes or ignores 
the element of nature, a tendency which I have designated as the “cultural- 
istic fallacy.”’ The notion that culture is a transcendental, superpsychic process 
which molds the individual while developing according to natural laws of its 
own is, to my way of thinking, the prime example® of the culturalistic fallacy, 
since it ignores the question of the human origin of culture and regards cultural 
phenomena as if they were autonomous, efficient agents of themselves. 

The extreme position to which the positivistic culturalists are driven by 
their own presuppositions may be illustrated by the following passage from 
La Piere and Farnsworth’s Social Psychology:* “The behaviors that are typical 
of the Japanese differ from those that are typical of Americans. Japanese and 
Americans have, in other words, different human natures. Earlier students 
endeavored to find norms of behavior that would hold true for all of mankind 
throughout all of human history. But no specific pattern of action possessing 
any such universality has, as yet, been discovered. When we get beyond broad 
generalizations, such as that human beings eat and that they take care of their 
offspring, there is nothing that can be said of mankind as a whole. . . . The 
similarities that exist among the members of a given society cannot, therefore, 
be traced to something inherent in the nature of man. They are the result of 
the fact that the majority of the members of a given society have had much the 
same set of social experiences. Thus likenesses that can be observed in the be- 
havior of members of a society exist largely because this mode of behavior is 
characteristic for that society. The fact that human nature varies from society 
to society, and in lesser degree between different groups within the society, is 
the basis for the layman’s classification of people into fixed categories. . . . 

* Bidney, 1944. 

65 | have refrained from discussing here the complicated problems arising from culturalistic 
epistemology, although I recognize that culturalism as an epistemic doctrine leads to ethnocentric 
relativism and the denial of objective, universal values. 

La Piere and Farnsworth, 1942, p. 148. 
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Human nature defined as the typical behavior for members of a given social 
grouping conforms to general usage.” 

The authors’ basic assumption is that human nature is to be inferred from 
positive, cultural phenomena, and, since the latter reveal no universal patterns, 
they conclude that there is no universal human nature. There are, on this 
basis, as many types of human nature as there are types of cultural personality. 
Far from disagreeing with the common tendency of the unsophisticated among 
ourselves, as well as among tribal societies, to set up sharp differentiations 
regarding the human nature of other groups of people because of culture- 
personality differences, these social psychologists, in the name of social science, 
use such prejudices as evidence to corroborate their position. Logically, it 
would seem, this position should lead to a denial of the possibility of any universal 
social psychology,” since it is meaningless to distinguish natural from cultural 
processes once nature has been reduced to culture. 

Another illustration of the culturalistic theory of human nature, but from 
a Neo-Kantian, idealistic point of view, is furnished by Ernst Cassirer’s Essay 
on Man. Cassirer writes:** ““The philosophy of symbolic forms starts from the 
presupposition that, if there is any definition of the nature or ‘essence’ of man, 
this definition can only be understood as a functional one, not a substantial 
one. We cannot define man by any inherent principle which constitutes his 
metaphysical essence—nor can we define him by any inborn faculty or instinct 
that may be ascertained by empirical observation. Man’s outstanding charac- 
teristic, his distinguishing mark, is not his metaphysical or physical nature— 
but his work. It is this work, it is the system of human activities, which defines 
and determines the circle of ‘humanity’.” Here we see that Cassirer, in con- 
formity with the Neo-Kantian doctrine of Hermann Cohen*® and Wilhelm 
Dilthey, denies the possibility of an ontological or substantial knowledge of 
human nature. Man, he maintains, may be known only functionally through 


67 It is significant that some social anthropologists have come to realize that if one adopts a 
culturalistic perspective then social psychology becomes a part of social anthropology. The 
point I am concerned to make is that the postulate of an ontological human nature is a pre- 
requisite of both individual and social psychology. The mechanisms involved in inter-individual 
relations may then be distinguished from the cultural forms in which they are expressed only if 
one makes this epistemic as well as ontological distinction. 

8 Cassirer, 1944, pp. 67-68. 

6° Kuhn, 1945. I find myself in general agreement with Kuhn’s analysis. See also Ortega y 
Gasset, 1936. The latter shares the Neo-Kantian approach with Cassirer, and states explicitly 
that the historical, culturalistic approach implies the complete indeterminateness of so-called 
human nature. According to Ortega y Gasset, man’s nature is a constant becoming or process 
rather than an eleatic, self-identical form of being. “Man” he writes (p. 305), “is an infinitely 
plastic entity of which one may make what one will, precisely because of itself it is nothing 
save only the mere potentiality to be ‘as you like’.” For the reference to Dilthey, see Bidney, 
1947b. 

See also Sartre, 1946, for a similar culturalistic approach from an “existential” point of view. 
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the cultural symbols or meanings which he creates or generates progressively 
in time. The consciousness of man is the locus, the point of synthesis of the 
various types of cultural symbols, and is thus the functional bond between the 
various types of cultural expressions. Cassirer is able to speak of a universal 
human nature because he maintains, in agreement with Comte, that the in- 
dividual is to be understood only through “humanity,” through an analysis of 
the cultural, intellectual achievements of mankind. 

The major difficulty, however, in Cassirer’s theory of human nature, is 
that, having reduced man and nature to symbolic constructs, there remains 
nothing for the cultural symbols to symbolize. Man is said to be an “‘animal 
symbolicum,’’® subsisting within a symbolic universe. As Cassirer himself ad- 
mits,” “Instead of dealing with the things themselves, man is in a sense con- 
stantly conversing with himself.’”’ Man’s self-knowledge is but a reflective 
knowledge of his symbolic expressions and the logic of their interrelations. 
Similarly his knowledge of nature as a whole consists of the symbolic constructs 
he has conceived. Of man and nature as substantive, active agents there can 
be neither experience nor conceptual knowledge. Man knows himself as well as 
nature only as a cultural essence or form but not as an ontological existence. 
Hence, on this assumption, the philosophical anthropologist may concern him- 
self with “‘a phenomenology of human culture,” with a critical analysis of the 
types of cultural meanings revealed in experience. The dynamics of cultural 
change can find no place in his philosophy of culture, since he denies the very 
ontological and existential presuppositions which could render such problems 
significant. 

In general, the point I would make is that psychological and sociological 
positivists in common with Neo-Kantian idealists tend to reduce the category 
of nature to that of culture, thereby turning epistemology and ontology into 
cultural anthropology or sociology.” Thus while the historical idealists would 
object to the naturalistic method and “‘social physics”’ of the positivists, and 
insist upon the unique subjective approach required for a proper “under- 
standing” (verstehen) of human phenomena, they nevertheless agree in their 


7° Cassirer, 1944, p. 26. He writes: “Hence instead of defining man as an animal rationale, 
we should define him as an animal symboiicum. By so doing we can designate his specific difference 
and we can understand the new way open to man—the way to civilization.” 

It is of interest to note here that Neo-Kantian idealists, such as Cassirer, and Neo-Freudian 
cultural psychoanalysts, such as Roheim, agree in interpreting culture as essentially a symbolical 
process. For the Neo-Freudian, the real meaning of a symbol is always understood regressively 
by reference to the primordial mother-child relation and the delayed infancy of human nature. 
For the Neo-Kantian idealist, the cultural symbol is not a sublimation of the infantile condition 
but is analyzed phenomenologically for its actual, logical content for the adult mind; the symbol 
is said to carry its meaning within itself and is known by intellectual intuition. 

1 Tbid., p. 25. Bidney, 1947b. 
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respective conclusions, since they both share a common anti-metaphysical 
perspective. 

CONCLUSION 

The basic issue regarding the relation of human nature and culture is 
whether the cultural process is to be understood as forming or constituting hu- 
man nature on the one hand, or whether it is to be conceived as an instrument 
for regulating a human nature which has a substantial being and determinate, 
innate form of its own. Cultural idealists and materialists of the Hegelian and 
Marxian schools have, on the whole, made common cause with extreme em- 
piricists such as Locke and Hume, and social behaviorists such as George 
Mead, in advocating the first position. On the other hand, ever since the time 
of Plato and throughout medieval and modern times, there have been those 
who contended that an ontological or metaphysical knowledge of human na- 
ture is possible and that there are innate factors of mental structure and func- 
tion which are not derived from experience and culture. In modern times 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leibnitz continued this tradition. Kant is at the cross- 
roads, retaining the notion of an @ priori mental structure while denying the 
possibility of any ontological knowledge. The Neo-Kantians, following Dilthey 
and Hermann Cohen with their critique of historical reason, have cast off 
Kant’s scruples regarding the retention of an ontological thing-in-itself and 
have made common cause with the Comtian culturalists in asserting the pri- 
macy and autonomy of cultural phenomena. On the other hand, the defection 
of the Neo-Kantians has been compensated for by psychologists, such as 
William James and William McDougall, and by Freudian psychoanalysts, who 
have argued for innate action-patterns or specific human instincts as underly- 
ing cultural activity. The classical evolutionists, such as Herbert Spencer, 
Lewis H. Morgan, Tylor, and Fraser, who linked up the stages of cultural 
evolution with corresponding stages in psychical or mental development” are 
essentially in the same tradition. 

According to the polaristic position adopted here, culture is to be understood 
primarily as a regulative process initiated by man for the development and organi- 
zation of his determinate, substantive potentialities. There is no pre-cultural hu- 
man nature from which the variety of cultural forms may be deduced a priori, 
since the cultural process is a spontaneous expression of human nature and is 
coeval with man’s existence. Nevertheless, human nature is logically and ge- 
netically prior to culture since we must postulate human agents with psycho- 
biological powers and impulses capable of initiating the cultural process as a 
means of adjusting to their environment and as a form of symbolic expression. 
In other words, the determinate nature of man is manifested functionally 
through culture but is not reducible to culture. Thus one need not say with 


73 Goldenweiser, 1925; Lowie, 1937, 1946. 
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Ortega y Gasset” ‘‘Man has no nature; he has history.” There is no necessity 
in fact or logic for choosing between nature and history. Man has a substantive 
ontological nature which may be investigated by the methods of natural 
science as well as a cultural history which may be studied by the methods of 
social science and by logical analysis. Adequate self-knowledge requires a com- 
prehension of both nature and history. The theory of the polarity of nature and 
culture would do justice to both factors by allowing for the ontological con- 
ditions” of the historical, cultural process. 
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EVOLUTIONISM IN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY: 
A REJOINDER 


By LESLIE A, WHITE 


ROFESSOR LOWIE’S recent article in the American Anthropologist, 

“Evolution in Cultural Anthropology: A Reply to Leslie White,’ was 
written “‘to clarify the issues involved” in three essays of mine, also published 
in this Journal.? I am not sure, however, that these issues have been clarified. 
On the contrary, I feel that at certain points Dr. Lowie has confused rather 
than clarified the matters in question. I should like, therefore, to make a few 
additional remarks. 

First of all, I wish to say that the idea of accusing Professor Lowie of plagi- 
arism has never entered my mind. I merely pointed out, in the instance cited 
by him, that Morgan had preceded Lowie in suggesting that animals may have 
been brought under domestication originally for non-utilitarian reasons. But 
this is not plagiarism; many “modern” ideas of today can be found in the writ- 
ings of Aristotle. I am sorry that Lowie received any other impression. 

Let us turn now to some of the issues that he has selected for particular 
criticism. 

EVALUATION OF MORGAN 

I am of course well aware of the complimentary remarks addressed to Mor- 
gan by the English anthropologists Haddon and Rivers, by the Indian student 
Mitra, and by his American teacher, Clark Wissler. But I am also aware of the 
fact that many prominent anthropologists, particularly those of the Boas 
group, have ignored, belittled, and misrepresented Morgan by turn. I believe 
I have amply demonstrated this fact in my articles. I may, however, add 
another interesting sidelight to which I have not previously called attention. 
Professor Lowie cites Radcliffe-Brown’s complimentary allusion to Morgan’s 
Systems. He does not point out, however, that in the bibliography of Radcliffe- 
Brown’s long article, ‘“The Social Organization of Australian Tribes,’”’* which 
contains 188 references to 101 titles by 52 authors, Morgan’s name does not 
appear even once, despite the fact that he was one of the first, if not the first, 
anthropologist of any stature to write on the subject of Australian social or- 
ganization.‘ As a matter of fact, it would be little exaggeration to say that 
Morgan, with the aid of his proteges, Lorimer Fison and A. W. Howitt, whom 
he taught and guided through a decade of correspondence, founded the science 
of Australian ethnology. Yet Radcliffe-Brown mentions Morgan in the text of 
this article only to oppose him. 

One recalls also—despite some kind words in later years—Lowie’s early 


1 Lowie, 1946a. 2 White, 1943, 1944, 1945. 
3 Oceania, Vol. I, Nos. 1-4 inc., 1930-31. 4 Morgan, 1872; 1877, Part II, Chap. I; 1880. 
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characterization of Morgan as “‘the typical example of the ‘comprehensive and 
weak mind’ (esprit ample et faible) in Duhem’s classification of intellects.’* 
And even now, when Lowie cites “gems”’ illustrative of Morgan’s “‘narrow- 
mindedness,’ he is not wholly fair. For example, he quotes Morgan to the 
effect that certain frescoes by Michael Angelo are ‘‘substantially absurd.” But 
he fails to tell us why Morgan thought so: “‘When M. A. thought he could pic- 
ture the last judgment on three thousand square feet of plaster wall, and make 
it expressive of anything but his own folly, he deceived himself.’”” 

I have never maintained, or even intimated, that Morgan was perfect. I 
have never denied that he committed errors and had shortcomings. To defend 
him against unjust accusations, as I have done, is not to declare him to be 
without flaw or blemish. Lowie says that he would “like to see some realization 
on White’s part that sporadic impatience with Morgan may have an objective 
basis.’’ I believe I have given such indication. A few years ago, I went to con- 
siderable length to demonstrate that the position Morgan took regarding the 
degree of development of Aztec society was untenable.* Morgan insisted that 
Aztec society was democratic, that no American Indian group had developed 
beyond the societas. I was able to show, in a closely reasoned and amply docu- 
mented argument, that Morgan and Bandelier were wrong on the basis of data 
that they themselves supplied and used. I do not believe that this argument could 
have been worked out by one held in the grip of the “obsessive power of fanati- 
cism.’’ Dr. Lowie may have forgotten this demonstration of my ability to take 
a critical attitude toward Morgan, although he reviewed the work for American 
Antiquity and, I may add, he found my critique “admirably balanced and 
convincing.’”® 

To summarize this point: Morgan has been alternately ignored, belittled 
and misrepresented—sometimes grossly so. I have tried to defend him against 
these injustices. To Lowie my attitude seems to be one of fanaticism and blind 
hero-worship; to me it is merely a sense of justice and fair play. I have never 
claimed perfection for Morgan. On the contrary, I have demonstrated my 
ability to regard him critically. If I have not compiled an inventory of his 
shortcomings, it is because (1) others have done—and overdone—this; and 
(2) because a great figure in science should be judged by the characteristics 
which set him apart from and ahead of his contemporaries, not by the errors 
and shortcomings which he shares with them. 


MORGAN AND THE DARWINIANS 


It seems to me that Dr. Lowie has confused the issue that I raised in 
“Morgan’s Attitude Toward Religion and Science.” The issue, as I see it, is 
5 Lowie, 1915, p. 330. 6 Jd., 1946a, p. 225. 7 White (Ed.), 1937, p. 285. 

8 White (Ed.), 1940, Vol. I, pp. 27-46. ® Lowie, 1941, p. 196. 
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this: After the publication of The Origin of Species a controversy arose in 
Europe and America. It was a struggle between the Christian theological con- 
ception of man and the conception held by science. I argued that if you were 
in this controversy you were on one side or the other ; you were either for religion 
or you were for science. Proceeding from this premise, I called attention to the 
charge, made by several anthropologists, that Morgan never gave allegiance to 
Darwinism because he was never able to free himself from his orthodox religious 
beliefs. 1 demonstrated that this charge is a false one. I proved, in fact, that the 
exact opposite was the case: that Morgan was on Darwin’s side and not on the 
side of the theologians. This was the point at issue. 

Incidentally, since Lowie has counted fifteen citations to himself in one of 
my articles, may I point out that he is not mentioned in “‘Morgan’s Attitude 
Toward Religion and Science” as one of the parties to this particular misrepre- 
sentation of Morgan. He has, however, made his contribution: he speaks of 
Morgan as ‘“‘a bourgeois lawyer who never severed his connections with Chris- 
tian orthodoxy,”'®°—and thisin one of his most recent writings, not something 
published in 1920 or before. 

It is important to note that Dr. Lowie does not now challenge the thesis of my 
essay on ‘‘Morgan’s Attitude Toward Religion and Science.” He makes no 
attempt to rehabilitate the caricature of Morgan, “the conservative Biblicist” 
(Linton) who “rejected the theory of organic evolution’”’ (Radcliffe-Brown), 
who “nowhere in his books uses the word ‘evolution’ ”’ (Stern), who “‘never 
severed his connections with Christian orthodoxy” (Lowie). Instead, he makes 
quite a show of pointing out (1) that there were in Morgan’s day distinguished 
men of science who were also deeply religious and (2) that Darwin was criti- 
cized by men of science. These claims may of course be admitted. There were 
religious men who made contributions to science, as Lowie maintains, and 
there were scientists who were devout. But they were not involved in the 
Darwin vs. Theology controversy—at least I know of no one who defended the 
belief of divine creation and at the same time espoused the cause of Darwin. 
That is what I meant when I said “‘if you were for Theology you were against 
Science.” I believe that meaning was fairly clear from thecontext. It could hard- 
ly be claimed that Professor Lowie has clarified the issue here; he seems rather 
to have confused it with a “diversionary attack.” I submit that my thesis still 
stands: Morgan was no friend of theological orthodoxy; he was a staunch 
champion of Darwinism in particular and of science in general. 


ARE THE BOASIANS ANTI-EVOLUTIONISTS? 


Professor Lowie tries to make it appear that “Boas and his students at- 
tacked not [cultural] evolution, but Morgan’s and other writers’ evolutionary 


10 Jd., 1937, p. 54. 
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schemes.” I am afraid he will have a hard time convincing many of his readers 
that this is the case. To be sure, many students in recent decades have declared 
that they were not opposed to evolution but to unilinear evolution. But they 
either do not specify what they mean by “unilinear” or they define it in such 
a way as to exclude such men as Tylor and Morgan from its adherents—if any. 

If the Boasians were not opposed to cultural evolutionism as such but 
merely to particular formulations of this concept, how would Lowie account 
for the statement that one of his admirers made in an enthusiastic review of 
one of his (Lowie’s) own books: 


“The theory of cultural evolution [is] to my mind the most inane, sterile, and 
pernicious theory ever conceived in the history of science.” (Laufer)" 


How would he explain Sapir’s assertion that “‘evolutionism as an interpretative 
principle of culture is merely a passing phase in the history of thought?” (All 
emphases in this paragraph are mine.) Or the same author’s thesis that there 
are ‘“‘distinct types of social organization . . . as well as interestingly conver- 
gent forms that could not, however, be explained by any formula of evolution- 
ary theory’’?™ How explain Benedict’s assertion that anthropological data are 
“best studied without the complications of any attempted evolutionary ar- 
rangement”; that “the idea of evolution’”’ has “to be laid aside in the study of 
culture”?'> Or Bunzel’s discussion of “the fallacy inherent in a// evolutionary 
arguments”’?!® Or Stern’s contention that “cultures . . . are too complex and 
.. .too variable to fit into any definite social evolutionary scheme?’ Accord- 
ing to Sapir, Lowie “believes that . . . there are no valid evolutionary schemes 
that may guide us in the history of human society.’”* Sapir concurs in this 
view. In his article, ““Boas and American Ethnologists,’’ Williams hails Boas 
for founding a school and leading it in a whole-hearted attack upon the theory 
of cultural evolution “for more than a quarter of a century.’”*® Paul Radin 
makes it very clear that it was not merely “Morgan’s and other writers’ 
evolutionary schemes” that the Boasians objected to. He writes: “if Boas and 
his school rejected the developmental schemes of Tylor and Morgan this must, 
in no sense, be ascribed to the inadequacies and crudities of those schemes, but 
rather to the fact they rejected all developmental sequences... . [To the theory 


" Jd., 1946a, p. 227. In a subsequent communication (Lowie, 1946b), he has declared flatly 
that the Boas school was not opposed to evolution but only to a “vapid evolutionary metaphysics 
that has nothing to do with science.” 

2 Laufer, 1918, p. 90. Lowie points out that Laufer “was not trained by Boas.’”’ He was, how- 
ever, at one with the Boas school on many points, especially those of anti-evolutionism and 


hostility toward creative imagination. 18 Sapir, 1920a, p. 378. 
4 Td., 1927, p. 100. % Benedict, 1931, pp. 809-810. 
6 Bunzel, 1938, p. 578. 17 Stern, 1931, p. 135. 


18 Sapir, 1920b, p. 46. 1? Williams, 1936, pp. 199-200. 
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of evolution] Boas always took a prevailingly antagonistic position’ (italics 
mine). And, finally, one of Boas’ leading disciples has only recently “gladly re- 
affirmed his belief” in the anti-evolutionary tradition.” Thus, the testimony 
and evidence indicate definitely that Boas and his students were opposed to the 
theory of cultural evolution itself, and not merely to certain specific formula- 
tions of this theory. They have, in short, shown little hospitality for that 
“‘great principle which every scholar must lay firm hold of if he intends to 
understand either the world he lives in or the history of the past.” (Tylor)” 

Furthermore, we might ask, if it were only particular formulations of evolu- 
tionist theory that the Boasians objected to and not the basic concept itself, 
why did they not develop more adequate statements? When men of science 
grappled with the theory of evolution in biology in the early days they did so to 
correct it, to improve and develop it. What have the Boasians done to develop 
an adequate form of evolutionist theory to take the place of the early and 
relatively crude presentations? 

As for the term “anti-evolutionist,’”’ let me hasten to say that it is not an 
epithet of my own invention. It is a term that the late Alexander Golden- 
weiser—whom Lowie has called ‘‘the philosopher of American anthropology’ 
—used a great deal to characterize the philosophic outlook of the Boas school.™ 
Another student of Boas, Paul Radin, also has used it more than once in the 
same sense.”* 

Professor Lowie seems to have difficulty in understanding my phrase “‘re- 
actionary philosophy of anti-evolution.”’ He says it ‘‘naturally suggests the 
degeneration theories . . . of de Maistre.” I cannot see how anything I have 
ever said could suggest such a conclusion. I believe I have made myself fairly 
clear. In 1938 I spoke plainly of ‘‘anti-evolutionists” of the twentieth century 
who opposed the cultural evolutionists of the latter half of the nineteenth.”’ 
A year later, in “A Problem in Kinship Terminology,” I expressed the same 
view.”® It is stated plainly again in ‘‘Energy and the Evolution of Culture’””® 
(1943), and again in ‘‘Diffusion vs. Evolution’ (1945). In each instance it is 
made explicit and clear that the anti-evolutionists are anthropologists of the 
twentieth century who opposed the theory of cultural evolution as developed 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. By reactionary, I meant opposing, 
reacting against, a theory—one of the most fundamental and fruitful theories 
in all fields of science, physical, biological, and cultural—in such a way as to 


20 Radin, 1939, p. 303. 

*t Herskovits, 1941, p. 273. Herskovits has also purged his vocabulary of the evolutionist 
term “preliterate”’ and uses “‘non-literate’”’ instead. 

2 Tylor, 1881, p. 20. 23 Lowie, 1922, p. 235. 

*4 Goldenweiser, 1914, p. 412; 1925a, pp. 221, 226, 227; 1925b, p. 19. 

25 Radin, 1932, p. 8; 1933, p. 4. 26 Lowie, 1946a, pp. 226, 231. 

27 White, 1938, pp. 386-387. Professor Lowie, in a letter to me, commented on this very point. 

28 White, 1939, pp. 571-572. 29 White, 1943, p. 355. 30 White, 1945, p. 354. 
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oppose progress in the philosophy of science. Sapir recognized the direction, if 
not the significance, of the anti-evolutionist efforts of the Boasians when, in 
reviewing Lowie’s Primitive Society, he said:* 
“Anthropology . . . is now elaborately backwatering. It is itself rapidly drifting 
to the anti-evolutionary, historical method.” 


Whether one calls it “‘reactionary” or “backwatering”’ makes little difference. 
In either case, we find an attempt to run counter to the stream of thought in 
science and philosophy. 

DIFFUSION VS. EVOLUTION 

I appear to have failed to make myself understood to Lowie in my essay 
on this subject, for he still seems to think that the evolutionist must take the 
facts of diffusion into account. As I have pointed out before, Tylor and Kroe- 
ber have sketched the evolution of writing without reference to diffusion. 
Einstein and Infeld have given us a treatise on The Evolution of Physics with- 
out a concern for diffusion. Could we not work out the evolution—the temporal 
functional sequence of forms—of mathematics, Gothic architecture, Greek 
drama, currency, clans, cartels, the locomotive, parliamentary government, 
relativity, radar, symphonies, metallurgy, the piano, or culture as a whole, 
without regard for diffusion? Do we not, as a matter of fact, actually have such 
studies, in anthropological literature or elsewhere? That valid studies of this 
sort have been and can be made seems so obvious that it is rather hard to see 
why Professor Lowie is unwilling to accept the principle upon which these 
studies rest.** Yet he insists on bringing diffusion into the picture and main- 
tains that “diffusion negates the possibility of proving evolution.’”™ He seems 
unable to see that the development of a trait or complex and its diffusion to other 
regions are two quite different processes, and that far from opposing each 
other, they may work together in perfect harmony: a style of pottery decor- 
ation, a type of loom, a form of writing, currency, etc., is developed in one 
region and spreads to others. The collaboration of the evolutionary and diffu- 
sionist processes in culture is exemplified throughout the writings of Morgan 
and Tylor. We find contemporary recognition of this fact well set forth in a 
recent work by Ralph Linton:* 


“Diffusion has made 2 double contribution to the advance of mankind. It has 
stimulated the growth of culture as a whole and at the same time has enriched the 
content of individual cultures. . . . It has helped to accelerate the evolution of culture 
as a whole by removing the necessity for every society to perfect every step in ar. 
inventive series for itself’? (emphasis mine). 


3! Sapir, 1920c, p. 533. 

% In one of his most recent works, Lowie speaks of the evolution of the plow from the hoe 
without reference to diffusion. Lowie, 1940, p. 28. 

38 Lowie, 1946a, p. 230. * Linton, 1936a, p. 324. 
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Dr. Lowie makes a good point when he shows that Morgan did infer tribal 
history from his evolutionist formulas, and he is fully justified in calling this 
history ‘‘veritable pseudo-history.”’ But this does not prove that the formulas 
are invalid. It merely demonstrates that an evolutionist is capable of misusing 
them as well as an anti-evolutionist. The evolutionist’s formulas were devised 
to show how one cultural form grows out of another—as exemplified, e.g., by 
Kroeber’s seven stages in the development of weaving.* They were not de- 
signed to reconstruct ¢ribal history, and if they are so employed, an error has 
been committed regardless of whether the author of the mistake is an evolu- 
tionist or an opponent of this theory. But, let it be emphasized, a formula is 
not invalidated merely because someone makes improper use of it. When em- 
ployed for the purpose for which they were designed, evolutionist formulas can 
be illuminating and fruitful. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVOLUTIONIST FORMULAS 


Professor Lowie makes the point that I have nowhere explained how evo- 
lutionist formulas are “ultimately derived.’** He asks if they are ‘‘empirical 
inductions” or “‘a priori constructs.” Since his article was written another essay 
of mine, ‘‘Kroeber’s ‘Configurations of Culture Growth’’’*’ has been published, 
in which I have something to say on the subject. I have tried to show that 
many of the great organizing and vitalizing principles of science are not the 
products of induction. To quote Einstein again :** 

“There is no inductive method which could lead to the fundamental concepts 
of physics. Failure to understand this fact constituted the basic philosophic error of 
so many investigators of the nineteenth century. . . . We now realize with special 
clarity, how much in error are those theorists who believe that theory comes in- 
ductively from experience ... .” 

What Einstein says here of physics will of course apply to science in general 
and to ethnology. 

The Boas school has long proceeded from the premise that if you marshal 
enough facts something constructive will come out of them. As Radin has put 

“The essence of his [Boas’] method was... to gather facts, and ever more 
facts . . . and permit them to speak for themselves .. . . 


” 


Unfortunately, facts do not speak for themselves; they require imaginative 
intellects to speak for them. Facts as facts lie inert and meaningless until they 
are quickened into life and meaning by the creative power of intelligence." 

85 Kroeber, 1923, pp. 360-361. %® Lowie, 1946a, p. 231. 

37 White, 1946. 38 Einstein, 1936, pp. 360, 365, 366. 39 Radin, 1939, p. 301. 

9 As a distinguished protege of Morgan, Adolph F. Bandelier once put it: ‘‘Lines of thought 
are superior, in the end, to lines of fact, because fact is dead without the constant action of 
thought upon it.” See White (Ed.), 1940, Vol. IT, p. 207. 
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An anthropologist trained by Boas was not in a very favorable position to 
appreciate the creative imagination. On the contrary he would be inclined to 
regard it as objectionable and unscientific. Students of Boas like to point to 
his ‘‘merciless logic,” his ‘‘scientific rigor,’”’ his “acidly critical faculty” on the 
one hand, and his “abhorrence”’ of generalizations! and systems, his impa- 
tience with theory, in short, with a creative, synthesizing intelligence on the 
other. They learned to scoff at the evolutionists. Sapir called them ‘“‘closet 
philosophers.’’*? He declared that “the old classical anthropology, still current, 
is not a science but a pseudo-science like medieval alchemy.’’“* To Goldenweiser 
the field of cultural evolutionist theory was but ‘‘a happy hunting ground for 
the exercise of the creative imagination’’;“* evolutionist theory ‘‘a substitute 
for critical thought.’ 

Hostility to reflective thought, creative imagination and theory became 
traditional among the Boasians. Radin speaks of “‘an exaggerated distrust of 
theories of whatever description,’* in the United States. Rivers, too, com- 
ments upon the anti-theoretical basis of American ethnology.*? The Boasian 
attitude was forthrightly stated by Laufer in these words:** 


“T must confess that I am in a state of mind where J would no longer give a dime 
to anyone for a new theory, but I am always enthusiastic about new facts...” 
(emphasis mine). 


This confession, which might strike a physicist or other man of science as 
incredible, was inspired by Lowie’s book, Are We Civilized? The aversion for 
theory became so pronounced among American anthropologists that ‘“‘to sug- 
gest that something is ‘theoretical’,”’ says Kluckhohn, “is to suggest that it is 
slightly indecent.’’*® 

The consequences of this anti-imaginative, anti-theoretical outlook were 
much what one might expect: a mass of facts that did not mean much or make 
much sense. Kroeber has called the fruit of this philosophy and method “rather 
sterile.”’5° In 1921 (a year after Lowie’s Primitive Society appeared), Golden- 
weiser noted that “the critical ethnologist has developed a certain timidity 
[sic] in dealing with ideas,’ and warned that in the absence of ‘constructive 
ideas . . . method and criticism are doomed to sterility.” It would be difficult, 
I venture to say, to find another chapter in the history of science in which an 
aggressive hostility to theory, the very breath of life of science, has been carried 
as far as it has by the Boas group. 


4t The late Elsie Clews Parsons has noted that “Dr. Lowie is ruthless of formulas.” Parsons, 
1920, p. 245. ® Sapir, 1920a, p. 377. 43 Sapir, 1920b, p. 46. 

“ Goldenweiser, 1921, p. 55. It is significant to note that Goldenweiser equates creative 
imagination with the evolutionists. This, to a Boasian, put “creative imagination” in its place! 

45 Jd., 1924, p. 433. Radin, 1933, p. 253. 47 Rivers, 1911, p. 491. 

*8 Laufer, 1930, p. 162. *® Kluckhohn, 1939, p. 333. 

5° Kroeber, 1920, p. 380. 5! Goldenweiser, 1921, p. 65. 
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To return to the source and derivation of evolutionist formulas: When 
Lowie demands to know if they are “empirical inductions” he is faintly remi- 
niscent of opponents of Darwin who, like Bryan, demanded to know if anyone 
had ever seen one species change into another, an ape into a man. But we have 
already dealt with empiricism and induction. We shall add only that without 
creative imagination there is no science; with it, theories and formulas will be 
forthcoming. They are, as Einstein aptly puts it, ‘‘free inventions of the human 
intellect.”** Darwin did not come by his formulas by “empirical induction,” 
by piling up fact upon fact. He created them, as he himself tells us, by synthe- 
sizing an idea expounded by Malthus with ideas from other sources. 


CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND EVOLUTION 

Lowie assures us that anthropological theory is not really as dark as I have 
painted it, that amongst the dark clouds of reactionary philosophy there are 
many silver linings of evolutionism. He finds that the Catholic priests, Schmidt 
and Koppers, are really evolutionists at heart, and the former, according to 
Lowie, “even [accepts] the term ‘evolution’.’”™ 

Schmidt makes a distinction between evolution and evolutionism, one which 
I confess is not too clear to me. But if he “‘accepts the term ‘evolution’,”’ he is 
unalterably opposed to “evolutionism.” “‘Neither do I want to be a bedfellow 
of a ‘qualified evolutionism’ or some kind of Neo-evolutionism,” he declares.™ 
And it is true, of course, that Schmidt speaks of evolutionary stages, etc., just 
as Lowie has spoken of ‘‘the stage preceding the evolution of the sib,” “the 
independent evolution of this feature,’*’? and in one of his most recent works, 
in a paragraph headed “Evolution,” of a “germ of further development.’** 
(“Germs of development”’ is, of course, a phrase much used by Morgan in 
Ancient Society.) But it takes more than occasional recognition of the evolu- 
tionist process to make an evolutionist. 

Professor Lowie’s attempt to present Catholic priests as evolutionists is of 
considerable interest, especially in the light of the following points: 1. The 
Catholic priests cited by Lowie as well as many others are on record as une- 
quivocably opposed to evolutionist theory in the science of culture; 2. Boas 
and his school have been highly praised by a prominent Jesuit anthropologist 
for their staunch opposition to evolutionism; and, 3. Lowie himself is cited 
repeatedly by Jesuit anthropologists for his fight against evolutionist theory 
in general and his assaults upon Morgan in particular. 

We have just seen that Father Schmidt says flatly that he will have nothing 
to do with evolutionism, even in qualified form. Sylvester A. Sieber, S.V.D., 


5? Einstein, 1934, p. 33 53 Darwin, 1896, Vol. I, p. 68. 


5 Lowie, 1946a, p. 232; see also, pp. 226-227; Lowie, 1946b, p. 240. 
55 Schmidt, 1939, p. xxvi. 56 Lowie, 1919, p. 32. 


57 Lowie, 1917, p. 142. 58 Lowie, 1940, p. 98. 
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anthropologist, and Franz H. Mueller, M.C.S., Dr. rer. pol., sociologist, state 
that their book, The Social Life of Primitive Man, published under an arch- 
bishop’s imprimatur, “endeavors to prove how inadequate the evolutionist 
interpretation was.’®* They also discuss Morgan’s “evolutionist vagaries,” his 
‘“purblindness,” his ‘‘ridiculous interpretations,’’®° etc. 

Father Albert Muntsch, S. J. devotes his Evolution and Culture to showing 
that ‘the picture drawn by the evolutionary delirium |sic] is false.”*' He points 
to “the utter defeat of the evolutionary view of the development of culture”’ 
in his Cultural Anthropology.” 

Introductory Sociology, by Albert Muntsch, S.J., and Henry S. Spalding, 
S.J.,°* contains considerable discussion of anthropological theory. They attack 
the theory of cultural evolution at the very outset. Chapter I “is based on the 
fact that the scientific and unprejudiced study of the history of culture cannot 
accept the theory of ‘cultural evolution’.” Chapter II is entitled ‘‘Evolution- 
ary Theories of Culture Opposed by Facts.” In their Introduction they list 
seven “‘outstanding features” of their book, the first of which is: 

“(1) It rejects the evolutionary theory of culture and establishes the family 
and State on the solid ground of Christian ethics.”™ 


At the risk of again being accused of ‘‘melodrama”’ I will say that Lewis 
H. Morgan comes fairly close to being the villain of Muntsch and Spalding’s 
story and Robert H. Lowie is equally close to the role of hero. In addition to 
opposing Morgan’s “‘vagaries” and his “far-fetched and unproved ‘lines of hu- 
man progress’,” the authors oppose him on a number of specific points: 
promiscuity, primitive communism, etc. “But his [Morgan’s] work was a mere 
hypothesis which proved to be false, as was shown with admirable clearness 
and conviction by Robert H. Lowie.”* The authors point out that “Fr. Kop- 
pers and Dr. Lowie have arrived independently at important conclusions which 
have shaken the foundations of all strictly evolutionary explanations of social 
progress.’’®? Since Dr. Lowie has counted the number of times I have cited him 
in one of my articles, he may be interested to learn that his name appears on 
the first page of Chapter 1 of Introductory Sociology and some 24 times there- 
after up to page 60. Father Schmidt’s name appears 13, Fr. Kopper’s 17 times 
in the same space. He is cited or quoted 33 times in Muntsch’s tiny volume of 
95 pages for his service in the cause of anti-evolutionism. 

Father Joseph J. Williams, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Cultural Anthropology, 
Boston College Graduate School, and sometime President of the Jesuit An- 
thropological Association, has published a very interesting article, “‘Boas and 


5® Sieber and Mueller, 1941, p. 10. 60 Jd., pp. 37, 28. 
* Muntsch, 1923, p. 31. ® Muntsch, 1936, p. 11. 
Muntsch and Spalding, 1928. * p. 7. 


p. xiv. % p. 98. p. 15. 
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American Ethnologists,” in Thought, a Jesuit review.** The gist of the article 
is praise of Boas and his disciples for having fought the theory of cultural evo- 
lution with vigor, persistence, and success. Boas ‘‘completely revolutionized 
the trend of scientific thought among American ethnologists,”’ says Williams 
Early American ethnology had been strongly evolutionist in outlook and this 


“continued until Professor Boas of Columbia in turn invoked ethnology for the 
precise purpose of testing and confounding the very theories advanced by the 
evolutionary school... . It is precisely the extraordinary influence of this quiet 
unobtrusive scholar that interests us at present, especially as it has manifested 
itself in suppressing the classical theory of evolution among practically the entire 
group of leading American ethnologists . . . . Directly in consequence of Doctor 
Boas’ personal leadership, evolution, especially in its classical form, has steadily 
fallen into disfavor among American ethnologists . . . . It was reserved to Professor 
Franz Boas to become the founder of the American school that was destined to 
open up a new era in cultural anthropology, undermining at the very start the 
entire system of evolution of culture.’ 


In view of these statements, it does not appear that Dr. Lowie’s attempt 
to present the Catholic priests as evolutionists is an adequate portrayal of their 
views. 

EVOLUTIONISM IS SECURE 

Dr. Lowie assures us that “evolution as a scientific doctrine . . . is secure.” 
I, too, feel that it is, or will be, in the long run. I have repeatedly emphasized 
its importance in all fields of science and have pointed out that cultural anthro- 
pology and orthodox theology are about the only places of hospitality and ref- 
uge for a philosophy of anti-evolutionism at the present time. I believe, how- 
ever, as I have said before, that this era of reaction will come to an end some 
day, and that cultural anthropology will again become not only hospitable to, 
but employ with skill and vigor, this basic concept of all science. 

But if evolutionism is secure, it is so in spite of the Boasians rather than 
because of anything they have done to aid it. According to their own state- 
ments, the record of their achievements, and the testimony of others, the Boas 
school has fought the theory of cultural evolution with vigor, tenacity, and 
success for decades. Evolutionism in ethnology has been pronounced “dead” 
by numerous observers.’ “‘Actually, however, the question must still be re- 
garded as a living one,” Father Williams shrewdly observes, “and it is likely 
to continue so for some time to come, despite the fact that at least in this field of 
science, due to the initiative and indefatigable effort of Dr. Boas, the theory of evo- 
lution is steadily losing ground’’™ (emphasis mine). 


68 Williams, 1936. 8 Td., passim. 
7 See Linton, 1936b, p. 316; Hooton, 1937, p. 221; Radin, 1933, p. 4; Schmidt, 1939, p. 36. 
71 Williams, 1936, p. 196. 
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Yet, Lowie advises me to “relax.” With evolutionism “steadily losing 
ground,” thanks to the indefatigable efforts of the Boasians and their clerical 
comrades in arms, with disciples of Boas “‘gladly reaffirming” their faith in the 
teachings of the master, those who wish to see ethnology make full use of one 
of its most powerful tools will be ill-advised to relax their efforts—for the 
present, at least. I would not agree, however, with Father Williams’ prediction 
of a decade ago. I do not believe that evolutionism is “steadily losing ground” 
at the present time. On the contrary, the letters that I have received in re- 
sponse to my articles, especially from the younger anthropologists, lead me to 
believe that there is some dissatisfaction with the Boasian point of view and a 
considerable interest in evolutionism. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE LONG HOUSE IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By EDWIN M. LOEB and JAN O. M. BROEK* 
INTRODUCTION 


NE of the most striking features of life in many parts of Southeast Asia 
is the communal house in which an entire village, an extended family, or 
a lineage or clan lives together. Two different types should be distinguished. 
The first, or multi ple-dwelling house, is the most characteristic form. These are 
known to the American anthropologist by the name of long house from the fact 
that the Iroquois Indians dwelt in such buildings prior to the 19th century. 
These houses were up to 100 feet in length and partitioned off at intervals of 
about seven feet. The houses accommodated five, ten, or even twenty families. 
Each household was made up on the principle of matrilineal kin. However the 
married men sometimes brought their wives home to live with them. In spite 
of this fact, there was a numerical ascendency of the particular clan to which 
the house belonged. Each household, finally, was organized under a matron 
who supervised its domestic economy.! The multiple-dwelling houses of South- 
east Asia, although obviously of independent origin from those of North Amer- 
ica, have similar form. Here each family unit has its own living quarters, its 
own fireplace, and often its own entrance. Like the Iroquois houses, these also 
may be called long houses. Two well-known examples are the houses of the 
Minangkabau of Sumatra*® and the Iban (or Sea Dyaks) of Borneo.’ The 
multi ple-family house on the other hand is a less well-defined form, intermediate 
between the multiple-dwelling house and the single-family house. The Karo 
Bataks of Sumatra‘ and the people of Nias® live in this form of house. There are 
no separate quarters for individual families. Often there is only one hearth. 
Accounts of communal houses sometimes specify the type, but many descrip- 
tions, especially of outlying areas, are less exact. It cannot therefore be ascer- 
tained whether the multiple-family house, which may be intermediate in form 
between the long house and the family dwelling, is also transitional in cultural 
history. 
These communal houses must be distinguished from the village council 
houses and bachelor (sometimes young girls’) houses which often have been 
confused with communal dwellings in descriptions of this region, but are rarely 


* Prof. Jan O. M. Broek, authority on communal houses and collaborator in this paper, will 
soon publish on house types in Southeast Asia, in the Geographical Review. Miss Callie Hickey has 
acted as our research associate. 

' Morgan, 1881, pp. 64-65; also Goldenweiser, 1922, p. 70. (See bibliography at the end of 
the article, and map.) ? Loeb, 1935, pp. 99-100; Cole, 1945, p. 250 ff. 

* Bezemer, 1927; van Eerde, 1921, Vol. 11, p. 283 ff. 

* Loeb, 1935, p. 22; Alkema and Bezemer, 1927, p. 399. 

5 Loeb, 1935, pp. 130-132; Alkema and Bezemer, 1927, p. 399. 
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used as living quarters except by the young men (or young girls in the case of 
girls’ houses), or as guest houses for visitors. These public buildings are almost 
universal in Southeast Asia. Communal dwellings, however, have a much more 
limited distribution. 

The reason for the origin of communal! houses has been the subject of sev- 
eral theories, none of them very probable. Scott® suggests that those in Burma 
may be due to the scarcity of land on steep hillsides. However, houses on the 
steepest hills are of the small type. The explanation that communal houses re- 
present a survival of early times when there was greater risk of attack is hardly 
more plausible. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE LONG HOUSE 


As in the case of the Iroquois long house, there is evidently a direct correla- 
tion between long houses and social organization. In other words, the long 
house is a direct function of lineages and clans, since an entire lineage (which is 
a politically functioning part of a clan) may live together in such a house. This 
is strikingly the case in Minangkabau where each long house is inhabited by a 
lineage (djurai), and is ruled over by a mamak (the brother of the eldest woman 
of the lineage).’ 

Turning now to our mapped distribution of clans and long houses, the 
correlation which we have assumed for function also holds for distribution. 
Peoples with clans tend to have long houses; those who are clanless practically 
always live in individual family houses. The most notable exception is that of 
Borneo, where clans are found only among the Dyaks of the southeast, but 
communal houses are widespread. 

From all gathered evidence, both on the mainland and in the islands, it is 
apparent that both clans and long houses tend to disappear with the contact 
of more “‘advanced”’ civilizations, this disappearance being most rapid in the 
more accessible coastal regions and river valleys. For instance, in Minangkabau 
there are no long houses or clans to be found in Padang, the seaport of the 
ancient kingdom of Minangkabau; even in the highlands the long houses, but 
not yet the clans, are becoming a thing of the past. Among the Thai of the 
mainland both long houses and patrilineal sibs are found among the Black 
and White Thai in the mountains of Indo-China,* but neither is found among 
the civilized Thai (or Siamese) of Siam itself.® 

The problem becomes more intricate when we divide clans into patrilineal 
and matrilineal clans. Stated broadly, we find that long houses are associated 
with patrilineal clans on the mainland, and with matrilineal clans in the island 
region. The main exception to this is furnished by the Chams and the neigh- 
boring southern Moi in Indo-China, all of whom have a strong matrilineate 


® Scott, 1900, Vol. 1, p. 487. 7 Loeb, 1935, p. 111 ff. 
8 Maspéro, 1929, Vol. 1, pp. 234, 239. * Thompson, 1941, p. 685. 
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and long houses; yet it is precisely these people who have strong Indonesian 
language and cultural affiliations.’® The Khasi and Garo of Assam, on the other 
hand, have matrilineal descent, but no long houses." 

In the island region, to the best of our present knowledge, one correlation 
is almost 100% perfect. Wherever there is a matrilineate long houses likewise 
are to be found. The only exception is in Flores, where the matrilineate is 
situated in the center of the island (Tana-ai),’* and the long houses in Mang- 


10 Maspéro, 1929, Vol. 1, p. 248; Levi, 1931, p. 57; Baudesson, 1942, pp. 9-12, 228-229. 
1 Heine-Geldern, 1923, p. 894. 2 Kennedy, 1937, p. 290. 


TRIBAL AND LocAL REFERENCES 
. Khasi and Garo 35. Borneo Malays 
. Sentang 36. Borneo Dyaks 
. Daffla 37. Kalabit Dyaks 
. Khunnong 38. Klamantan Dyaks 
. Kachin 39. i, ii, iii, and iv, Punan Group 
. Palaung 40. Maanjan-Sioeng Dyaks 
. Other Mountain Tribes of Burma and 41. Central Celebes (Toradja) 
Assam 42. North and East Celebes 
3. Burmese 43. South Celebes 
. Sché (Chin) 44. Bali 
. Karen 45. Lombok and West Sumbawa 
. Bué—Karen 46. East Sumbawa (Bimanese) 
. Thai (Siamese) 47. Sumba 


. Black and White Thai 
. Annamese 
. Northern Moi 
. Cham and Southern Moi 
. Formosa 
. Philippines 
. Bataks of Palawan 
. Malay Peninsula 
. i Semang and ii Sakai 
. Andaman Islanders 
. Nias 
. Mentawei Islanders 
5. Engano 
. Kubu Group (Sumatra): 
i Lubu, ii Orang Ulu, iii Orang Mamaq, 
iv Kubu. 
. Atjehnese 
. Gajo and Alas 
. Batak 
. Minangkabau 
. East Sumatra Malays 
. South Sumatrans 
. Java and Madura 
. Tenggerese 


. Kodi (Sumba) 
. West Flores (Manggarai) 
. Central Flores (Tana-ai) 


. Southeast Flores (Endeh) 


. Alor-Solor Archipelago 
. Roti 
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. West Timor (Atoni and Kupangese) 


. East Timor (Belu) 

. Kisar 

. Moa 

. Damar 

. Leti and Lakor 

. Luang and Sermata 

. Babar Islands 

. Tanimbar 

. Kei Islands 

. Aru Islands 

. Central and East Ceram 

. West-Central Ceram (Wemale) 
. West Ceram (Aloene) 

. Buru 

. Halmahera (Tobelore) 

. Coast of Dutch New Guinea 
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garai (West Flores) where the social organization is unknown." The two regions 
are contiguous. Areas where the matrilineate and long houses coincide include: 
the Minangkabau; the Maanjan-Sioeng Dyaks;" northwestern Sumba;" the 
southern Beloe of eastern (Portuguese) Timor;'* the Wemale of west-central 
Ceram"’ and of the South Molucca Islands on Leti and Lakor,'* on Luang and 
Sermata,'*® and on Babar.?° 

The correlation, however, does not work perfectly both ways in the Indies. 
There are a few peoples in this area having patrilineal clans and long houses, 
such as the Gajo and Alas,” and the people of Tanimbar.” As we shall see later, 
diffusion must be taken into account as a possible explanation of these cases. 
From known data, however, the likelihood seems greatest that long houses 
came into the Indies in connection with the matrilineate. 

Actually, the long house appears as an adaption to the mode of post- 
nuptial residence, which corresponds to matrilineal and patrilineal clans, rather 
than to the presence of clans and lineages as such. Thus the form of house is 
ideally suited to Minangkabau where the husband merely visits his wife at 
night and where the actual family is a woman, her brothers, and her children. 
Each separate family, called “‘fire-place,” has its own compartment in the 
house, but all are part of the lineage which owns the house. However the same 
form of house is noted for Borneo where, as a rule, there are no clans at all, 
but where matrilocal residence is found everywhere, even among some coastal 
Malays;* it is lacking only among the Klamantan Dyaks.* On the other hand 
the long house is almost equally as well adapted to people with patrilocal 
residence, such as the Kachins® and Palaung”* of Upper Burma, where sons 
bring their wives home to live in the paternal dwelling, and where among the 
Kachins the length of the house is a sign of luxurious ostentation. 

As a rule, post-nuptial residence conforms to clan descent. Where there are 
patrilineal clans (with the exceptions of Atjeh and the Karen) there is always 
patrilocal residence; where there are matrilineal clans there is always matri- 
local residence until we come to New Guinea and Melanesia. Matrilocal resi- 
dence and perhaps traces of a borrowed matrilineate are common, however, 
to clanless people in the mainland area. These are found among the civilized 
Thai and Burmese’ who in their original mountain homes had patrilineal 


1 Alkema and Bezemer, 1927, p. 399. 

4 Mallinckrodt, 1924, p. 553; Bezemer, 1927; van Eerde, 1920, Vol. 1, p. 283 ff 

’ Kennedy, 1937, p. 290; Kruijt, 1922, pp. 474, 499; Loeb, Sumba, Ms. 

16 Fiedler, 1929, p. 150 ff.; Kennedy, 1937, p. 290; Heine-Geldern, 1923, p. 895. 

17 De Vries, 1927, pp. 105, 125. 18 “Teti Group,” 1935. 

18 “Teti Group,” 1935. 20 “Babar Islands,” 1927. 

21 Loeb, 1935, pp. 248-250; Alkema and Bezemer, 1927, p. 399. 

 Lamster, 1937, p. 55; Vroklage, 1936, p. 430. 

23 Loeb, The Malays of Pontianak, Ms. * Kennedy, 1937, p. 290. 

*% Hanson, 1913, pp. 180, 135-136. % Milne, 1924, p. 188; Sahni, 1937, p. 35. 
27 Christian, 1942, p. 146. 
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clans without trace of matrilineal customs. It is well known that both Burma 
and Siam have been able to advance and quickly to assume their places 
among the nations with western civilization, and this has been due in part to 
the high status which the women outside of the nobility and court circles have 
enjoyed in matters of property, inheritance and rights of divorce. The patri- 
lineal Brahmanistic and Buddhistic orientation of the plains people never 
swept aside native common law in these fundamental institutions. 

From reference to the map distributions, it may be conjectured that the 
long house has come to Southeast Asia from Yunnan and Southeast China, 
since long houses are most common on the Yunnan borders. Perhaps the long 
house was brought down by the patrilineal Tibeto-Burman- and Thai-speak- 
ing peoples and the matrilineal Indonesians coming by way of Hainan and the 
coast of Cambodia.** Further research on the continent is necessary in order 
to map out more accurately the distribution of types of social organization and 
houses and possible migration routes of the Indonesians. Some light on the 
problem may be shed by the following brief survey of the association of long 
houses and types of social organization in the Asiatic and in the Malaysian 
regions. 

ASIATIC DISTRIBUTIONS 

In considering the association of long houses with tribes having patrilineal 
clans the Tibeto-Burma Kachins have played a prominent role. These people 
live in the mountains of West Yunnan and of Assam, and the whole of northern 
Burma down to the twenty-fourth parallel is largely under their influence. 
Some of the other patrilineal tribes of Assam likewise have communal houses. 
The Dafla?® in particular have long houses for from fifty to eighty people. In 
this area the Tibeto-Burman Garo and the Mon-Khmer Khasi are matrilineal, 
but both lack long houses. 

Of the hill peoples of Burma, the Tibeto-Burman Khunnong* of the upper 
Irrawaddy, as well as the Karen,* have both patrilineal clans and communal 
houses, and also the Mon-Khmer Palaung. Among the latter people the house 
is enlarged when a son marries, as he generally brings his wife to live at first 
under his father’s roof. The Karen, however, combine patrilineal clans with 
matrilocal residence. It will be noted that among the Mon-Khmer-speaking 
peoples of Southeast Asia only the Khasi have a matrilineate and only the 
Palaung have communal houses. These traits, therefore, do not seem original 
to the Mon-Khmer. 

In Indo-China the Black and White Thai have already been mentioned as 
having patrilineal clans and long houses, and the Cham and southern Moi as 
having matrilineal clans and long houses. Among the northern Moi, who are 

*8 Benedict, 1942, pp. 576-601. 29 Peal, 1882, p. 53; Heine-Geldern, 1923, p. 894. 

30 Heine-Geldern, 1923, pp. 826, 894. 


31 Marshall, 1922, pp. 56, 249; Heine-Geldern, 1923, pp. 825-826. 
32 Devereux, The Sedang Moi, Ms. 
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bilateral, most tribes have small one-family houses. However the Diés have 
villages consisting of one or two large houses. Villages of the Moi Tra Bong,* 
west of Quang Ngai, consist of one long house. The Katang and Ngung Bo 
(still further north) have houses which are said to be a transition between 
small and communal.** This may indicate that the communal house of the 
Cham and Moi was diffused northward from the matrilineal tribes of the 
Darlac Plateau. 

The social organization of the interior of Indo-China and Siam is to a large 
extent uncertain. The same is true of the Khmer-speaking people of Cambodia. 
The Annamese,® although influenced by the Chinese in their social organi- 
zation, have only remnants of patrilineal clans. This also is found in Japan™ 
where, however, long houses still are used by some of the poorer country 
people. In Formosa*”? we have a mixed culture among the mountain tribes. 
Originally a neolithic Chinese civilization with pit-dwellings, the island suffered 
an invasion of head-hunting Malaysians in the sixth century A.D. At present 
there are non-exogamous patrilineal clans in the north and matrilineal clans in 
the south. Houses on the island are all of the family type. 


MALAYSIAN DISTRIBUTIONS 


Among very primitive peoples of the Malaysian area, clanless natives some- 
times live in communal houses, most of which are little more than enlarged leaf 
shelters. This is true of the Semang and Sakai of the Malay Peninsula,** the 
pygmy Batak of Palawan,*® the Punan of Borneo,‘® and the Andamanese.*! 
These houses are not part of the Malay cuiture sphere and show no correspond- 
ence with social life; they probably afford more protection against rain than 
the single-family shelters. 

In areas where the village unit is territorial and not genealogical, as in 
Java* and the Philippines,** each family has its own house. In localities such 
as southern Borneo, where territorial organization is taking the place of former 
genealogical units, family houses also are supplanting the communal house. 

In the Indies, the matrilineal Minangkabau are the most noted for their 
multiple-dwelling houses. It is a possibility, although one which as yet is far 
from proved, that all other matrilineal peoples of the archipelago have taken 
both the matrilineate and the long house from early Minangkabau migrants. 
Support of this hypothesis is furnished by the fact that practically all peoples 
of Indonesia who have the matrilineate also have long houses. Yet, outside of 


3% Robequain, 1931, p. 83. 4 Hoffet, 1933, p. 6. 

35 Maspéro, 1929, Vol. 1, p. 290. %¢ Information from a Japanese informant. 
37 Loeb, 1943, p. 394; Heine-Geldern, 1923, p. 894. 

38 Skeat and Blagden, 1902, pp. 469-470; 1906, pp. 182-184; and Cole, 1945, p. 98. 
3° Blumentritt, 1931, p. 182. ‘© Hose and McDougall, 1912, Vol. 1, p. 35. 

"' Radcliffe-Brown, 1922, pp. 412-413; Loeb and Toffelmier, 1939, pp. 204-205. 

* Kennedy, 1937, p. 290; Loeb, 1944, p. 119. 4 Kroeber, 1919, p. 81. 
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Minangkabau, the matrilineates have been on the whole but poorly described. 
A further restriction to sweeping generalizations lies in the mixed nature of 
many of the islannd social organizations. Furthermore, one would be com- 
pelled to ascribe to diffusion the occurrence of the long house among certain 
patrilineal peoples of Malaysia and the clanless peoples of Borneo. Yet such 
diffusion is by no means impossible. As has already been indicated, some of the 
Moi appear to have derived their communal houses from their matrilineal 
neighbors. 

The difficulties of formulating any general theory are illustrated by the 
Atjehnese of North Sumatra.“ These people are strongly patrilineal and yet 
most, but not all, have matrilocal residence. They probably, according to Hel- 
big, once had communal houses. The mountain Atjehnese have the remnants 
of patrilineal clans, but these, perhaps, were diffused from the neighboring 
Gajo. While the Gajo and Alas have typical communal houses, they likewise 
are strongly patrilineal with patrilineal clans and patrilocal residence. Here it 
is possible that the long house was diffused from either the Minangkabau or the 
Atjehnese. 

Outside of Sumatra the connection between the matrilineate and long 
houses is more in evidence. In Java long houses appear only among the matri- 
local Tenggerese* in the east, and the number of these is now on the decrease. 
Of the interior Dyak tribes of Borneo only one is matrilineal but, as already 
stated, all except the Klamantan have matrilocal residence. One Ngadiju tribe, 
the Maanjan-Sioeng, who live near the watershed of the Barito River, is di- 
vided into matrilineal clans. Residence, however, is sometimes patrilocal, per- 
haps because of the influence of the surrounding Mohammedan Malays. 
Communal houses are one of the most spectacular traits of all these inland 
peoples. The Kayan, whose culture is representative, have houses which are 
sometimes 400 yards long and are divided into family compartments. 

Matrilocal residence without matrilineal descent also is characteristic of the 
Bare’e Toradja,** and probably is common to all the Toradja people of central 
Celebes. Since the Toradja are very similar in culture to the Dyaks, it seems 
probable that communal houses were once more widespread in this region. 
Only the Poso-Toradja*’ now have them. 

As stated, the people of Manggarai in western Flores live in communal 
houses,** but the matrilineate is found only in central Flores. Some of the tribes 
of Sumba have communal houses, but only those in the northwest are matri- 
lineal. It may be that the surrounding peoples took over communal houses 
from this matrilineal enclave. 


#4 Loeb, 1935, p. 228 ff.; Helbig, 1933, p. 127. 

45 Kennedy, The Greater Sunda Islands, Ms. 6 Adriani and Kruijt, 1912, Vol. 1, p. 27. 

47 Bezemer, 1927; Heine-Geldern, 1923, p. 828. 

*8 The Dutch government compelled the people in recent years to replace the communal 
houses with single family units for reasons of public health. Nooteboom, 1939, p. 222. 
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Matrilineal clans and communal houses also are found together in southern 
Beloeland of eastern Timor. The whole of eastern Timor is matrilineal, while 
western (Dutch) Timor*® is patrilineal with individual beehive houses. In like 
manner, communal houses are found among the matrilineal Wemale of west- 
central Ceram, but are lacking among the patrilineal Aloene®® further to the 
west. The Aloene are less primitive in culture than the Wemale. In central 
and east Ceram*! we lack specific information about the social organization, 
but since marriage on the maternal side is preferred (mother’s brother’s daugh- 
ter) it may be inferred that the people are patrilineal. The houses are huge in 
central Ceram, sometimes housing an entire community consisting of up to one 
hundred families. The houses of the eastern section likewise are of the com- 
munal variety. 

Communal houses extend eastward into the Aru® and Kei® Islands, and on 
into New Guinea and Melanesia. However in these regions, even where the 
matrilineal system prevails, patrilocal residence may be the rule, and it is to 
be doubted that a close correlation any longer exists between specific social 
organization and mode of residence. Little is known about the social organi- 
zations of the Kei and Aru Islands, but from their forms of marriage it appears 
probable that they have patrilineal clans. In western New Guinea communal 
houses have been reported on the south coast in the Mimika District™ and on 
the Utanate River. On the north coast the houses of Geelvink Bay™ are 
communal, and similar houses are described for the Papuans of the west Doré 
region.*” So far as the interior of Dutch New Guinea is concerned, virtually 
nothing is known about either the house forms or the social organization. 


CONCLUSION 


The diffusion of communal houses has interested many scholars, several of 
whom have cited this and other common traits in support of their theories of 
connections between the peoples of the mainland and those of the archipelago. 
Hose,®* for example, traces the Kayan culture of Borneo to the upper Irra- 
waddy area, mentioning several other cultural traits shared by the two regions; 
e.g., dry rice, rice wine, and similar divination methods. While it would appear 
impossible conclusively to disprove any or all theories of migration in pre- 
historic Southeast Asia, the differences in languages between Borneo and Upper 
Burma tend to minimize, although not to exclude, the importance of such 
speculations. 


‘? Fiedler, 1929, p. 150 ff.; Kennedy, 1937, p. 290; Heine-Geldern, 1923, p. 895. 
50 De Vries, 1927, p. 127. 

5! Tauern, 1918, p. 183; Bezemer, 1927; Heine-Geldern, 1923, pp. 825-826. 

52 “Aru Islands’’, 1918. 

53 Langen, 1902, p. 33; Bezemer, 1927; Lamster, 1937-38, p. 55. 

54 Wollaston, 1912, p. 97; Loeber, 1929, pp. 51-53. 55 Finsch, 1865, p. 60. 
56 Nova-Guinea, 1937-39, p. 281. 57 Finsch, 1865, p. 60. 

58 Hose and McDougall, 1912, Vol. 11, p. 253. 
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On the other hand, there is considerable evidence to support the contention 
of Benedict®® that the people who spoke Indonesian languages came through 
Champa to the Indies. Only one must qualify this theory to the extent that it 
was probably only one of several migrations—that one that carried the matri- 
lineate, the long house, and possibly also the use of wet rice and an elaborate 
rice cult. Between Champa and Sumatra there is a linguistic affinity and a 
comparative lack of geographical barrier. Moreover the Cham, like all Moi, 
are physically of the Indonesian racial type. In fact, in the second part of the 
eighth century A.D. and ending with the beginning of the ninth, the Chams 
were under the rule of Shrivijaya, the Hindu kingdom of Sumatra.® If the 
Sumatra people were capable of coming to Champa it is not impossible that 
previously, at some date preceding the Christian Era, the Chams could have 
migrated to Sumatra. 

The Cham houses resemble those of Indonesia. Every girl of marriageable 
age has a special room; the married members have another, while a third is 
reserved for boys who have attained puberty." Baudesson writes concerning 
these interesting but little-known people that, of all the races which inhabit 
Indo-China, the Cham come first for the variety and individuality of their 
agrarian rites. These rituals, called ““The Rice Mother Rituals” in Sumatra, 
Java, and Bali, involve the worship of the spirit which is thought to be em- 
bodied in special kernels of this sacred grain. They preserve this spirit from 
one crop to another.® Similar to all peoples of Southeast Asia who have this 
form of ritual (the Minangkabau included) the Chams do not imbibe rice 
wine.® 

Contrary to the theory just advanced, it may be held that the people of 
Shrivijaya at the time of the conquest brought to Champa the matrilineate, the 
long house, the rice ceremonies, and even fundamental Malaysian words found 
in the Cham language. Some fifty odd years, however, would seem far too 
short a time for such an extensive acculturation. 

Finally, it may again be reiterated that the long house appears as a con- 
comitant of patrilineal clans on the continent, and of matrilineal clans among 
the Chams and the Indonesians. All theories of culture for the area, whether 
they be theories of independent development or of diffusion, must recognize 
this basic ethnographic fact. 
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FIRE-MAKING IN AUSTRALIA* 
By D. S. DAVIDSON 


T IS generally recognized that one of the most important factors in man’s 

attainments in culture has been the use of fire. Human beings undoubtedly 
were acquainted with fire resulting from natural causes—lightning, spontane- 
ous combustion and volcanic activity—long before they realized that such a 
powerful phenomenon could be controlled and, in small quantities, used to 
their advantage. That man has used fire for several hundred thousand years is 
indicated by the charcoal in Old World archaeological deposits. The utilization 
of fire, however, does not imply the knowledge of its generation, and it seems 
certain that the earliest consistent users, the hunting peoples of antiquity, 
found it necessary to keep it alight and to carry it about in a smouldering 
condition so that it could be blown into a flame when required. 

As yet we have no evidence that the invention of fire-making apparatus in 
the form of the fire-drill was not relatively late in human history. This probably 
happened in Asia before the end of the Pleistocene, if this device were part of 
the equipment of the original migrants to the Americas, Africa and Australia, 
or somewhat later if diffusion is responsible for its world-wide distribution. 
We have good reasons for believing that during the last several thousand 
years some method of generating fire has been known to most if not all the 
world’s peoples. 

When Europeans in the period of colonial expansion first encountered na- 
tive peoples there were various reports of tribes unable to generate fire. Most 
of these claims were soon discredited, for subsequent investigations revealed 
that many primitive peoples who know how to make fire find it much more 
convenient to preserve the embers of one fire for use in the next than to kindle 
fire anew every time it is needed. Indeed it seems quite certain that, except 
for accidental extinguishment or when religious or ritualistic considerations 
require the ceremonial generation of a new fire, the fires of most aboriginal 
tribes are seldom permitted to go out. 

Typical intimations of tribes unable to generate fire came out of Australia 
during the early days of exploration, particularly for southern localities where 
the great reliance on the fire-brand was interpreted as evidence of the inability 
to produce fire. Although positive information for many hordes in this exten- 
sive area is still lacking it seems likely that most if not all of them are able to 
make fire when they so desire. The only districts in South Australia for which 
a knowledge of fire-making still is denied are the York Peninsula and the 


* This paper incorporates materia] collected in 1930 and 1931 under a grant from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum and as a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council, and during 
1938-1939 under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, The American Philosophical So- 
ciety and The Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
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western coast of Eyre’s Peninsula,' although it should be noted that for gener- 
ations the aborigines in these localities have visited and fraternized with fire- 
making neighbors. In view of the fact that the Tasmanians were fire producers, 
thus indicating great antiquity for the practice on the continent, it seems 
strange that any Australians should be lacking in this respect. That the task 
of fire-making is particularly burdensome, and for technical reasons one to be 
avoided if possible, can be granted for many districts in Australia. But it is 
not merely the difficulties of generating fire which cause the southern tribes 
to carry smouldering brands on their daily wanderings. This custom prevails 
all over the continent for social as well as economic reasons. Australians habit- 
ually build a small fire for the sociability it promotes whenever a rest is taken, 
even on the hottest day. Such a blaze also furnishes new brands when the 
journey is resumed, permits the cooking of food if such has been procured and 
provides warmth in cold weather. On the march the natives make constant 
use of their brands to fire thickets, to start grass fires for driving out game, to 
fell trees or to make smoke signals. The greatest advantage of the brand, 
however, lies in the strength of its heat, when blown into a flame, to dry out 
and ignite damp wood in wet weather when even fire-making equipment may 
be difficult to employ. 

Until the invention of the match in Sweden a century ago there were only 
four principal methods of generating fire: 1, The Fire-Drill; 2, The Fire-Saw; 
3, The Fire-Plow; and 4, Percussion (striking flint with iron pyrites or steel). 
In most parts of the world only one of the four methods was known even in 
recent centuries. Seldom have two methods been reported for the same locality. 
It is notable therefore to find in such a simple and isolated material culture as 
the Australian not only the presence of all four for the continent at large, but 
the knowledge of at least three in certain localities. 


FIRE-DRILL 


The most widely distributed method of fire-making in Australia is that of 
the fire-drill. It is reported for all coastal areas for which evidence is available, 
and also is found in occasional use in scattered localities? in the interior where 
other frictional methods now prevail (See Map, Fig. 1). Such a distribution 
indicates that the drill formerly was present throughout the continent and that 
its use Should be traditional or found archaeologically in the other central 
regions. 

The presence of the drill in Tasmanian culture, which underlies Australian 
culture, implies great antiquity for its use on the continent. The Tasmanians 
apparently could have secured the fire-drill only in one of two ways. Either 


1 Information from Mr. N. B. Tindale, South Australian Museum. 
2 Thomas, without indicating his sources, states that the fire-drill is almost universal in New 
South Wales and present in most of Queensland. 
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they borrowed it from the incoming Australians before the deepening of Bass 
Strait severed their contacts with the mainland or they brought it with them 
as part of their original equipment. In either case an antiquity of several 
thousand years is indicated for the continent. Such an antiquity conforms with 
the evidence from the Americas where the fire-drill, on distributional grounds 
supported by some archaeological evidence, appears to be very ancient if not a 
possession of the earliest Indian migrants. In Africa, too, it seems to be very 
old. These considerations suggest that the fire-drill may have been developed 
in late Pleistocene times on the Asiatic continent, where it now survives only 
in such peripheral locations as Ceylon and northeastern Siberia, and was car- 
ried out by the ancestors of the Tasmanians, Australians, American Indians 
and Africans. Although other frictional methods of generating fire are now 
typical in the East Indies and New Guinea, along the route from Asia to Aus- 
tralia, it is important to note that the drill is still used in southern New Guinea, 
a marginal region, and in isolated localities such as Dyak Borneo. 

Detailed information is not sufficiently abundant to permit a discussion of 
the minor features of the fire-drill in Australia. Some differences, such as the 
types of material selected for drill, hearth and tinder, are clearly ecological, 
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and interior tribes between Carnarvon and Broome. Baiong, hearth: péruwa. Talainji, hearth: 
kuinudja; drill: tébalu. Kurama, Ngaluma, Panjima and Injibandi, drill: djiluy-atda. Panjima, 
hearth: ikolo. Targudi (now obsolete), drill: yégudba or piiala. Wajeri, Ngarla and Nyamal, 
drill: yégulu. Nangumarda, Wanman and Pedong, drill: sin-gala. Nangumarda (now obsolete) 
used sticks of djimbaru, a lightwood bush, for the drill and a hardwood hearth, pddji; cf. 
Wanman, hearth for fire-plow. Kidja and Djaru (Kimberley), drill: kan-gala. Ungarinyin 
and north of Ranges: Fieldnotes. Extreme Southwest: HAMMOND, p. 28. Drysdale R., Lom- 
badina, Broome, Sunday Is., Hall’s Creek: Western Australian Museum. Forrest R., Port 
George IV: University of Pennsylvania Museum. Worora: LOvE, pp. 196-197. Esperance 
area: HASSELL, p. 692. 

Elsewhere in World—General: smiTH, p. 86; Americas, WISSLER, p. 133; New Guinea, Lewis, 
pp. 64, 97. 


Pump DRILL 
Western Australia—Fieldnotes. 
Elsewhere in World—Madagascar: LINTON, 1926b, p. 344; North America and Siberia: smiru, 
pp. 86, 91; wissLER, pp. 133-134. For use as a drill also, Melanesia: Lewis, p. 97; Polynesia 
and Micronesia: LINTON, 1926a, p. 96. 


Frre-Saw 


Central Australia—sPENCER and GILLEN, 1899, p. 586; 1904, p. 619. 

New South Wales—Northwest: THOMAS, p. 61. Lachlan R.: ror, 1904, p. 11. Lachlan-Darling 
Rs.: Australian Museum. 

North Australia—W arramunga (both varieties) : SPENCER and GILLEN, 1904, p. 619. See discussion 
in footnote 3. 

Queensland—Thompson R.: SPENCER, 1915, p. 58. Camooweal, L. Diamantina R.: rotH, 1904, 
p. 11. U. Georgina R., Northwestern areas (known but not common): rotH, 1897, p. 105. 
Belyando R.: THOMAS, p. 62. 

South A ustraliao—Ooldea: BOLAM, p. 85. Urabunna: THOMAS, p. 62. 

Victoria—Swan Hill, C. Murray R.: smiru, I, p. 394; sPENCER, 1915, p. 57. 

Western Australia—Mullewa, Central Murchison, Nyamal, saw: kddja; hearth: kdliki. Nan- 
gumarda, Targudi, Pedong, saw: pibidji, cf. fire-plow; hearth: mdéra (mdra, mira, hand, in 
many tribes to the west). Canning Stock Route; Lacking among Panjima and Injibandi, and 
to the west: Fieldnotes. Derby: South Australian Museum. Sunday Is., Hall’s Creek: Western 
Australian Museum. Esperance area: HASSELL, p. 692. Windulda: MouNTFORD, p. 430. 

Elsewhere in W orld—Genera): smitH, p. 86; New Guinea: LEwIs, p. 64. 


Frre-PLow 


Western Australia—Ngarla: winay-dra; Nyamal: winangdra and gérdi. Targudi: -yirdin; Nan- 
gumarda and Wanman (along Rudall Creek): pddji, cf. hearth for drill. Pedong: pibidji, cf. 
fire-saw : Fieldnotes. 

Elsewhere in W orld—General: smitH, p. 86. New Guinea: LEwis, p. 86. Polynesia: LINTON, 1926a, 
p. 38. 


PERCUSSION 


South Australia—Everard Range: WHITE, p. 731. Northern and Southern Flinders Ranges, Dieri 
of Lake Eyre, L. Murray R., Encounter Bay, Great Victoria Desert (migrants from South 
Australia): MOUNTFORD and BERNDT. 

Elsewhere in World—North and South America: wWIssLeR, p. 134. General: MOUNTFORD and 
BERNDT, p. 344. 
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but others are cultural and can be explained only in historical terms. For 
instance, there is considerable variation in the form of hearths. Usually a round 
stick is employed but in northeastern South Australia flat sticks and the edges 
of shields are preferred, whereas small boards are typical in the Atherton dis- 
trict of northeastern Queensland and narrow spearthrowers may serve the pur- 
pose in northern North Australia. 

Of regional appearance is the use of a sheath or case in which the two 
fire-sticks are kept for protection from dampness and for convenience in carry- 
ing. Found in northern regions these objects vary from simple paperbark 
wrappings in the west to nicely prepared bamboo tubes ornamented with red 
Abrus seeds in the Cape York Peninsula. Since dampness in fire-sticks is a 
nuisance everywhere, the use of a sheath cannot be attributed solely to the 
intense but seasonal rainfall of the northern regions, in some of which it still 
is unknown. 

Some differences have been observed in the handling of the drill. In some 
instances the hands are held at the same level and the shaft twirled back and 
forth between the palms. The more usual method, apparently, is to force the 
hands downward as the shaft is turned between the palms, thus increasing the 
friction at the point of the drill. When the hands are released at the bottom 
they are brought quickly upward to contact the shaft again and then repeat 
the procedure. By this method the shaft is kept turning in one direction. 

It seems to be common knowledge in Australia that a pinch of sand in the 
hearth pit increases friction and hastens ignition. Usually some grease scraped 
by the fingernail from the pores of the nose also is added. The cutting of a 
notch in the wall of the pit as an aid to firing the tinder seems to be widespread. 
Fire-making everywhere seems to be a responsibility of the men, occasionally 
of the women. 

The efficiency of at least some Australians in fire-making is quite amazing. 
According to Smith the Aino sometimes require two and a half hours to get a 
blaze, whereas the Thompson Indians take two and a half minutes. In contests 
held by Love among the Worora in the Kimberleys the record was twenty- 
eight seconds. 


PUMP-DRILL 


Two remarkable elaborations of the fire-drill are the bow-drill and the 
pump-drill, both of which are far more efficient and require considerably less 
energy to manipulate. The former has not been reported for Australia but is 
used by Eskimo and eastern Siberians for drilling holes as well as for fire- 
making. It also was known to the ancient Egyptians. 

The pump-drill is employed universally in Polynesia and in parts of Mel- 
anesia (Northern New Guinea and Northern New Ireland) and the East 
Indies for drilling holes in hard materials, for which purpose it generally is 
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equipped with a special tip, but as a ‘fire-making tool it has been reported only 
for certain Eskimo and Iroquois, among whom its aboriginal status is in doubt, 
and for the Tanala of Madagascar. It is surprising, therefore, to find it de- 
scribed in 1939 by a white informant for fire-making in the inland Cue district 
of Western Australia for the period of about 1910. Further inquiries in the area 
and elsewhere brought no other evidence to light. Few aborigines survive 
locally and they are quite Europeanized. 

There can be no doubt that the pump-drill in this locality is intrusive. 
Possibly it was introduced by some white miner, although few Europeans know 
of this device as a fire-making apparatus, if at all. Possibly it came to the conti- 
nent as a drilling tool from the East Indies and was converted independently 
to fire-making purposes. If so we should expect to find traces in neighboring 
inland districts and particularly along the northwestern coast where there 
seem to be no clues. 


FIRE-SAW 


The use of the fire-saw prevails throughout most of the interior of Aus- 
tralia and seems to be well established along the northwestern coast between 
the DeGrey River and King Sound. The southern coast has been reached or 
neared in a number of places but there seems to be no evidence of its presence 
along the northern’ or eastern coasts. Although information is lacking for some 
western desert regions a contiguous distribution can be safely presumed. 

Two varieties of fire-saw are found in Australia. In one a notched cleft 
stick, usually held open by a wedge, serves as the hearth with the tinder placed 
in the cleft. Occasionally just a plain notched stick is used. A knife-like hard- 
wood stick is employed as the saw. 

In the second variety the hearth is provided by a soft beanwood shield, 
grooved across the face, and the sawing element is the sharp edge of the Central 


3 McCarthy, p. 312, would bring the fire-saw to Australia through Arnhem Land in North 
Australia, but Warner, p. 495, specifically states that the fire-drill is the only method known there, 
and Spencer discusses only the drill for the Kakadu, etc., further west. Basedow, 1907, p. 28, for 
the western coastal tribes, south of Darwin, describes the fire-drill specifically for the Larakia and 
gives his own sketch (Fig. 20). He then mentions the fire-saw, without reference to locality, and 
illustrates (Pl. 10) a photograph of the sawing method given him by Mr. W. Holtze, to whom and to 
Mr. P. Foelsche he acknowledges his indebtedness, p. 59, for other photographs used in his plates. 
Some of these, such as the photographs of Katherine River rock-paintings and bark-drawings, one 
gathers from his text, pp. 56-57, come from areas he did not visit. In Plate IV he illustrates a Kun- 
andra woman. This tribe is not listed on p. 3, but Goonanderry (not visited) is given for the Rob- 
ertson and Calvert Rivers area on the Gulf of Carpentaria, not distant from the region where the 
fire-saw is known to be used. In his book, 1925, p. 112, he makes a general statement that the fire- 
whisk and fire-saw are known all over Australia, but again for the western coastal tribes of the 
Northern Territory, specifically “the Mulluk-Mulluk, Ponga-Ponga, and other tribes of the Daly 
River district,’’ he describes only the fire-drill. 
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Australian concave, hardwood spearthrower. This variety obviously is limited 
to the area in which the proper types of shield and spearthrower are present 
northern South Australia, Central Australia, southern North Australia, the 
eastern end of the Canning Stock Route in northeastern Western Australia, 
(possibly a recent extension), and probably the desert region immediately to 
the south. Since the shield-and-spearthrower method seems to be typical 
throughout the area defined, further diffusion must be accompanied by the 
spread of the proper shield or spearthrower, for they do not occupy identical 
distributions, or substitutes for them must be made.‘ 

The shield-and-spearthrower variety enjoys a great advantage in that it 
does not require the carrying of special fire-making apparatus. This is an impor- 
tant consideration to wandering hunters, and the development reflects the 
ingenuity of some Central Australian inventor who incorporated the principle 
of the fire-saw into objects serving other purposes.’ That the shield-and-spear- 
thrower method represents an elaboration of the cleft-stick variety seems well 
indicated by their distributions, for the latter is found in all surrounding areas, 
Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, southern North Australia, northern 
and eastern Western Australia and northern South Australia. 

The derivation of the fire-saw in Australia is uncertain. Presumably the 
principle, as utilized in the cleft stick, has been introduced from either New 
Guinea or the East Indies. The available evidence does not favor New 
Guinea, where the sawing method seems to be centered in the interior rather 
than along the southern coast, and where the method differs in that a strip of 
rattan or vine is drawn back and forth around a soft dry stick, usually split, or 
through a hole in it. New Guinea, like Australia, seems to be a secondary area. 
The major distribution of the fire-saw includes Siam, Burma, the Malay Penin- 
sula and the East Indies* and it may have been from the latter area that the 
concept was introduced into Australia. It is worth noting that it is lacking in 
Arnhem Land, North Australia, the area in which Malay influences from Timor 
were pronounced throughout the nineteenth century. If it entered the continent 
in the Broome area, the only likely place, it seems strange that it has diffused 
across most of the continent but has not penetrated nearby coastal districts. 


‘ The softwood shields, for instance, are found to the Victoria River, well beyond the northern 
limit of the Central Australian spearthrower. Softwood trays could be substituted for shields and 
used with a stick saw in much of the north, but they are associated with women. 

5 The concave spearthrower is an excellent example of Australian inventiveness. Its sharp 
edge, used as the saw, also serves as a slashing weapon, the stone in the handle provides an adze, 
the concave body provides a tray, and notches along the back, when rubbed with a stick, make 
available a rasp for musical accompaniment. 

* Smith, p. 86, associates the principle of the fire-saw with bamboo. Although such an associa- 
tion may hold for other areas, the fire-saw in Australia is generally lacking in typical bamboo 
country and present where bamboo is lacking. 
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FIRE-PLOW 

The fire-plow occupies a small but compact distribution in northwestern 
Australia from Ninety Mile Beach southward for at least 250 miles into the 
desert and westward to the Ngarla, Nyamal and Targudi tribes, the western- 
most users in 1939. The eastern boundary cannot be indicated but in the 
south it probably lies east of Rudall Creek and Lake Dora. 

We have some information on diffusion. The natives at both Warrawagine 
and Nullagine stated that the fire-plow came to them from their eastern desert 
neighbors, the Pedong and Wanman, at a time not long ago but beyond the 
memory of living individuals. This suggests the period between 1890 and 1900 
as the latest date for its arrival. Its origin also is attributed to the wddji 
ktithara, the two wandering culture heroes who, in the legend in this region, 
came from the east. The informants definitely did not imply an equal antiquity 
for the fire-plow and the wédji kuithara complex in their locality but we may 
expect that such an association will develop in due course. 

The presence of the fire-plow in Australia introduces an interesting question 
in derivations for, since it is found only in Pacific areas—in Polynesia and 
Micronesia, where it is universal, and in northern and eastern New Guinea, 
where in recent times it has been replacing the fire-drill and the rattan fire- 
saw—it would seem that all the appearances are historically related. The dis- 
tribution in Australia, however, does not point to New Guinea as a center of 
derivation but rather to the East Indies, and present information from that 
area does not throw light on the problem. The facts at hand do not deny the 
possibility that the fire-plow may have been brought to the region of Broome, 
the pearl-shell center, by East Indian crews within the last century. The 
limited distribution in Australia certainly does not suggest great antiquity, 
although it is quite possible that the introduction preceded European settle- 
ment in this part of the continent. 


PERCUSSION 

The generation of fire by striking together two stones was first intimated 
for South Australia in 1915’ but it was not until 1941 that the complete pro- 
cedure was described by Mountford and Berndt and the presently known dis- 
tribution determined. A piece of Australian “‘flint,” resting on a pad of finely 
shredded bark or dried grass, fur or emu feathers, held in one hand, is struck 
glancing blows with a piece of ironstone or iron pyrites until the sparks ignite 
the tinder. 

This method of fire-making has been reported in few parts of the world— 
the Solomon Islands (Malaita), Tierra del Fuego, and from there possibly 


7 White, p. 731, asked Everard Range natives how they made fire and saw sparks produced 
when the stone adze in a spearthrower handle was struck against another stone. Since tinder was 
lacking the procedure was not completed. 
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intrusive into Patagonia, among the Eskimo and throughout most of the 
neighboring caribou area, and in a legend of the Yakuts of Siberia—and since 
it depends on the presence of suitable kinds of stone, its appearances ap- 
parently are environmentally limited. This suggests that it may have been 
developed independently in various areas, the direct outgrowth of daily experi- 
ence with stone-working techniques. 

Whether the percussion method is ancient in South Australia or formerly 
was present in those other parts of the continent where suitable stone is avail- 
able cannot be indicated. The localized and presumably contiguous appear- 
ances in the South Australian region do not, in themselves, suggest either a 
formerly more widespread distribution or any great antiquity, but since ade- 
quate inquiries have been limited to this part of the continent these questions 
must await direct investigation in other districts. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the evidence discussed it appears that the fire-drill is the 
oldest method of generating fire in Australia, that it was brought to the conti- 
nent from Asia either by ancestral Tasmanians or ancestral Australians or by 
both, and that at one time it occupied the entire continent. Neither the Tas- 
manians nor the Australians have made any major innovations in the fire-drill 
although some minor adjustments in type of hearth have been noted. 

The principle of the fire-saw in the cleft-stick variety seems to have been 
introduced from the East Indies, presumably somewhere along the north- 
western coast near Broome, sufficiently long ago to permit diffusion to most 
of the interior of the continent where it has replaced or still is in process of 
replacing the older fire-drill. The Australians of the central regions are respon- 
sible for a major elaboration in the substitution of the soft beanwood shield 
for the cleft-stick hearth and the broad, concave spearthrower for the stick saw. 

The fire-plow, confined to a small area along the northwestern coast, ap- 
pears to be a relatively recent importation, most likely from the East Indies, 
into a region where the fire-saw prevails and the fire-drill is obsolescent. 

The pump-drill, reported by only one informant, a European, but in com- 
plete detail, for a single inland locality in Western Australia, seems clearly 
intrusive but its derivation is unknown. 

The percussion method, apparently centered in South Australia, presum- 
ably is a local development which may be found to occupy a somewhat 
larger distribution than noted. If the fire-drill was brought to Australia by 
ancestral migrants the indigenous development of the percussion method 
obviously is later. At the moment there is no evidence to indicate either a slight 
or a great antiquity. 
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HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF TLINGIT CLANS IN ANGOON, 
ALASKA! 
By VIOLA E. GARFIELD 


NGOON, on the southeast side of Admiralty Island, is one of the older 
and more isolated of the Tlingit towns. The island is called Xu-t’snuwu’ ? 
“Bear Fort” and the people call themselves “Bear Fort People.” 
The many small villages and camps of former times are now concentrated in 
the one town with a winter population of about three hundred and fifty. During 
the summer fishing season it is virtually deserted. 

The Tlingit of Angoon are members of seven clans: two of the Raven 
phratry and five of the Wolf, or Eagle as it is known locally. All residents 
recognize their clan and house group affiliations, though many of the economic 
and social functions of the old organization are gone. One-third of the fifty 
houses are communally owned by house groups, each with a house head or 
custodian for the property, although not all of the houses are occupied. Two 
are kept more or less in repair and used occasionally as headquarters for 
visitors and for special ceremonies. 

Traditional reciprocal obligations, duties and privileges between members 
of houses and clans are carried out to some extent. Members of related houses 
help each other with the expense of keeping the communal houses in repair 
and with funeral expenses. Some of the obligations between the members of 
“opposite” houses are in force, and whenever aid is given by a member of the 
house of one’s father it must be paid for. These and other functioning rela- 
tionships keep house and clan affiliations alive. 

The following historical data include some of the events leading to the 
present composition of the Angoon population but are, of course, partly 
legendary and in other respects incomplete. 


RAVEN PHRATRY 

Two clans, the the Angq’a’ kita-n,**comprise the Raven phratry. 
These are not strictly clans but the descendants of houses, as their names 
clearly show. According to tradition their ancestors were T’lene*'d:, ‘‘Dog- 
Salmon People,” who migrated down the Stikine River, passing under a glacier 
to reach the coast. Their first location on Admiralty Island is said to have 
been in Eliza Harbor where the migrants built a house. Then they moved to 
Tyee, absorbing small groups of Gicg”e’’di, ““Kelp People,” who resided there. 


1 This study was made possible in the fall of 1945 by a grant-in-aid from the Social] Science 
Research Council. 

2 The conventional map spelling is Kootznahoo. The phonetic symbols employed are those 
recommended in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 66, No. 6, Pub. 2415, 1916. 

2 Due to the lack of proper characters glottalized consonants q, f, and s are written q’, ’, 
and s’. 3 See the Dagq’t’lawe-'d: account of the story, page 447. 
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Their next stop was on the north shore of Chaik Bay. One small group of 
the T’lene*’d:, now part of the De-’cita'n, went to Basket Bay on Chichagof 
Island. At least some of them joined forces with the Ganaxe'’d:, ““Raven 
People,” in Kootznahoo Inlet. Whether any of them lost their identity in the 
Ganaxe’'d: clan is not certain. 


CLAN 


The De-’cita‘n* are descendants of the builders of De-’cudut, ‘‘End-of-the- 
(Beaver)-Trail House.” The name goes back to the discovery or recognition 
of Angoon as a desirable town site. Informants believed that the name of Dog- 
Salmon People was dropped after the house was built and that other T’lene-’d 
in the area gradually became absorbed as part of the De-’cita-n, losing their 
former name. Previous to building the new house the people were living on 
Kootznahoo Inlet. 


“One day men from one of the camps were hunting beaver. They saw one swimming 
across the inlet and followed it. It swam ashore and disappeared across the narrow neck 
of land where Angoon is located and the men found that it followed a well-defined trail. 

“Later when houses were built on the site, those who followed the beaver built at 
the end of the village and the townspeople honored them by naming it End-of-the- 
[Beaver]-Trail House.” 


The De-'cita’n have five named houses in Angoon besides De-’cuhut. 
“Raven House,” was a part of the property left them by the Ganaxe-'d.. 
Ve'ls’a’ gent, ‘“Raven-Bone House,” is a branch of “Hard 
Stone House,”’ was built by a man who was proud and wealthy and wished 
people to regard him as hard as a rock. Gu''niut, “Spring House,” was built 
by his younger brother,’ to offset the boasting and big talk of his elder brother. 
The painted room partition bearing a design of two beavers, reproduced by 
Dr. Swanton,® was in Gu''nhit. Tu’ qk” ahit, “Front, High House,” descriptive 
of its location, is the fifth-named dwelling. The above houses excepting 
Yels’a’ geht are in a row near the center of the modern town, 

De-'c.ta‘n members also own, among other things, a large feast dish repre- 
senting the swimming beaver their ancestors saw, a wooden Raven hat set 
with abalone and a magnificently carved bowl in the shape of a sea urchin 
shell. A conventionalized low relief carving of Raven covers the outside. This 
bowl symbolizes Raven’s fondness for sea urchins. 

A separate group of the De-’cta'n is descended from the settlement at 
Basket Bay. This bay together with Basket and Kook Lakes comprised their 
only ancient holdings. They call themselves Qag’“e’’d:, “Basket [Bay] People,” 


4 From De-'cuhi-ta-n, relatives of or those belonging to End-of-the-Trail House. 

’ Gun, said by the translator to mean “very quiet spring,” hence the word should probably 
be translated “quiet pool.” 

6 Swanton, 1908, fig. 106, p. 420. Informants denied that it was in a house in Killisnoo, 
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and their house Qa’q’“juit, ‘Arch or Basket House.” The bay is nearly circular 
with a narrow entrance. Inside, the stream has cut an arched passage through 
the soft limestone, into which the tide runs for a distance of two to three 
hundred feet. The house was named for the arched passageway, resembling a 
basket in shape. 

The Basket Bay people claim the beaver as their special crest, though the 
story explaining it is completely different from the swimming beaver of the 
other De*’citan.’ 


“The people had a beaver for a pet. Every day the beaver disappeared but the 
people could hear him singing in the woods, ‘Never before has such a thing happened to 
a village. As a legend, I have crumbled a village. As a legend a village I have carried 
away.’ 

“No one paid any attention to the beaver who was fashioning a new kind of spear 
point and a powerful bow and arrow. He planned to kill the house chief. 

“One day the spear and bow and arrows were discovered where beaver had hidden 
them in the woods, and were brought to the chief. While the people were examining 
them and speculating over who had made them beaver came in and asked to see the 
weapons. He drew the powerful bow and sent an arrow through the chief’s heart. 
Beaver then slapped his tail on the ground and disappeared. The whole town turned 
upside down and most of the people were killed. Those who survived adopted the new 
type weapons and took the beaver as their crest to pay for their dead relatives.””® 


In 1902 there were two occupied houses at Basket Bay presided over by a 
house head known as Basket Bay Chief, who exacted a toll of a dollar each 
from hunters and fishermen entering his area. When he died the occupants 
moved to Killisnoo and Angoon. Four carved beaver corner posts supported 
the roof of one of the houses. When they were set up a woman slave was 
ordered to get down into each post hole in turn. At the subsequent potlatch 
she was given her freedom. 

Two house-posts, each a standing beaver in human form, are now in the 
totem park at Saxman. One beaver holds a spear, the other a bow and arrow. 
These were carved for a Tongass Tlingit house but are said to belong to a 
Haida house group, which acquired them through marriage of one of their an- 
cestors toa Basket Bay woman. According to the Angoon members of the clan 
the Tongass Tlingit have no right to the Basket Bay Beaver. 

There are now about fifty adult members of the De-’c:ta-m in Angoon, in- 
cluding the Basket Bay group. It has twice as many adults as the largest of 
the other six clans represented. They have replaced the Ganaxe’’d: who are 
said to have been the first Ravens in Chatham Strait. The Ganaxe-’d: were in 
White Water Bay when the T’lene-'d: arrived. All of Kootznahoo Inlet includ- 
ing the Angoon townsite belonged to them as did Sitkoh Bay across Chatham 


7 See also Swanton, 1909, p. 227. Here called the Beaver of Killisnoo. 
§ I am indebted to Andrew J. Davis of Juneau for the song translation. 
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Strait. They had a number of camps and named houses though there was ap- 
parently no large town in the area. One of their houses, Ye°’tiut, “Raven 
House,” is regarded as the original ancestral house of the Raven people. 

According to legendary history secured by Dr. Swanton the Ganaxe’’d 
came originally from Prince of Wales and Kuiu Islands.* Angoon informants 
did not know where the Ganaxe’d: originated but were unanimous in the opin- 
ion that they came from the south. The presence of Ganaxe-’d: in the Tongass, 
Taku, Chilkat and Yakutat divisions, as listed by Dr. Swanton, was affirmed 
by Angoon people. 

As a result of internal trouble the Ganaxe'’d: moved out of the Angoon 
area leaving their rights of use and occupancy to the De-’cita-n, exclusive of 
the Basket Bay group. At the time of the trouble the Ganaxe-’d: had two 
houses in Angoon, Ye-’t/ut and one on the point called Ga’naxcanuwu’ , ‘“‘Ganax 
Women’s Fort” or the Fort of the Women of Ganax. Their section of the village 
included a part of the present school grounds and the creek beyond the point. 
It was at the extreme southern limits of both the past and present town bound- 
aries. 

The circumstances of the removal were related as follows: 

“A woman of the Wuckita‘’n clan was married to a man of the Ganax Women’s 
Fort House. She was in love with a young De*’cifa‘n man. When the family went to 
camp at Tag”ani‘’cu on Kootznahoo Inlet just above Angoon she hid him in a box which 
she would entrust to no one else. One day when they were moving to a new camp she 
was busy and her husband’s nephew picked up the box to carry it down to the canoe. 
It was heavy and unwieldy and he tilted it as he tried to lift it onto his shoulder. The 
young man inside grunted. The nephew, now suspicious, carried the box to a sharp rock 
on the beach where he dropped it, breaking it open. When the young man fell out the 
nephew killed him. 

“Bitter quarreling followed the young man’s murder and the husband and other 
Ganaxe’'dt took their families and went up to Taku. Before they left they went over to 
Sitkoh Bay and carved a copper shield on a rock as a record of the wealth they were 
turning over to the De*'cita’n. They also left their house name Ye'l, “Raven” to the 


It is certain that no people who called themselves Ganaxe’'d: were left in 
the Angoon area, but it is probable that a few women married to Wolf phratry 
men stayed and their children became De-’cita'n. 


Ang’ a'kita‘n CLAN 


Like the De-'cita‘n, the trace their ancestors to the T’lene*’d: 
or Dog-Salmon People who migrated down the Stikine River. They are now 
regarded as a distinct clan. 

Before building the house from which they derived their name their an- 


® Swanton, 1908, p. 408. 
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cestors lived for a time at Tyee and at Nattu:’cgan,'° a famous town in White 
Water Bay. They claim Dog-Salmon Creek flowing into White Water Bay as 
their special property. They also claim Wilson Cove, south of White Water 
Bay, discovered after the settlement in the latter town. 

The building of Ang’a’kiut came about in the following circumstances: 


“A woman named Kasa’yge (or Qacdiige) married Hat’sus’n, a Haida 
from Kasaan, and went to his village to live. The couple had eight children who grew 
up and married southerners. Their children were taunted by the Haida children as 
foreigners and the youngsters then asked their grandmother about their other relatives. 
She told them of her birthplace and they decided to go back to Angoon. 

“‘Kasa’yge had a sea-gull (for power). She sent it to Angoon to inform her relatives 
that she was thinking of them and wanted to come home. The sea-gull sat on the beach 
in front of her relatives’ house. They recognized it as Kasa’yge’s power and fed it. 
Then they painted its face and put a blanket on it as a gift for her and sent it back to 
Kasaan. 

“‘Kasa’yge knew that they would be welcome so they immediately began prepara- 
tions and left in large canoes for which the Haida are famous. On the way they com- 
posed paddling songs and ballads which are still sung by their descendants. 

‘‘When the Angoon people heard they were coming, Kucnatk, the head of Ctinhu, 
who was ‘just like their grandfather’ took over preparations. He wanted his ‘nephews’ 
to live next to him in the center of the village. The house was built and named Angq’a’khu, 
“‘House-in-the-Center.” All of the Kake people were invited to the potlatch to cele- 
brate the homecoming. After that they were called Ang’a’kuta'n (Ang’a’khu-ta'n) instead 
of T’tene*’di, ““Dog-Salmon People.” 


The Angq’a’kita’n regard the dog salmon as their chief crest or symbol and 
their one house in Angoon is called Yenxu''niut, ““Log-Jam House.’ It is also 
referred to as Angq’a’kiut, although the earlier house of that name fell into ruins 
and a new one was never built. A house of the same name was also built at 
Naltu:’cgan in White Water Bay. 

The Anga’khita‘n claim that their ancestors were among the original set- 
tlers at White Water Bay, and regard Dog-Salmon Creek (Ti‘?’thi-ni) as their 
exclusive property. Other holdings include Tyee, called Q’utcyahi-'n, ‘Across 
From Q’utcx’’ (Security Bay) and Wilson Cove (Qatag") south of White Water 
Bay. The latter was discovered and claimed after the settlement at Nattu:’cgan. 
Nelson Bay on Baranof Island has special meaning for the Anq’a’kita‘n for it 
was there that a snow slide covered a hunting camp, killing every man in the 
party. Though some of their effects were found their bodies were never re- 
covered. 

There are some areas which are said to be used and held jointly by the two 
clans of the Raven phratry and are not regarded as the exclusive property of a 


10 Contracted from Naitu:'ck-a-n. Krause lists Ang’a’kua-n as the only Raven clan repre- 
sented in the White Water Bay town. Swanton, 1908, p. 412. 
1 Salmon frequent quiet pools under old logs or stumps, hence yenxu-'n also means “Dwelling- 
place of Salmon.” 
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single house or of related houses. One such area includes all of the east side of 
Baranof Island from Nelson Bay to the entrance to Peril Strait. On Pond 
Island at the entrance to Kelp Bay there was a large camp from which the 
people roamed the long narrow inlets and followed the streams to the center of 
the island. It is directly across Chatham Strait from the old White Water Bay 
town and supplied almost every need for food and raw materials. 


EAGLE PHRATRY 


Five clans of the Eagle (Wolf) phratry are represented in Angoon though 
two of them are considered foreign and do not have any territorial rights in the 
area. The Kag”anta-'n, ““Burnt-House People,” come mainly from Sitka and 
are married into Angoon. They have twice as many members as any of the 
other clans. A very few members of the Was’hi-ne-’di from Kake are also mar- 
ried into Angoon. 

The three divisions that are regarded as true Xu‘t’snuwu’ people are the 
Te’ qoed:, the Wuckita''n and the Dagt’lawe-'d:. 


Te'qoedt CLAN 


Dr. Swanton states that the traditions of the Te’qoed: point to Prince of 
Wales and Kuiu Islands as their place of origin and that they received their 
name from an island called Teg’, said to lie near the northern end of Prince 
of Wales Island.” Angoon Te’goed: claimed the areas of Sukkwan and Kasaan 
on Prince of Wales as theirs long ago before the encroachment of the Haida, 
but were not sure of any other sites on the island. Informants stated that 
Xu‘? shit, “Bear House,” at Sukkwan belonged to Te’goed:. They could not 
explain the meaning of their clan name but gave the following as the circum- 
stances in which they received it: 

“Bears were killing all of the Dog Salmon (77‘#’2) until there was only one left. He 
was afraid for he knew he would be killed too, but he decided to swim up the river 
anyway. The Bears came and, understanding the thoughts of the Salmon, took him 
up to their camp. The Bears invited the Te’qoed: and all the people living at Catuq”a‘’n, 
““Mountain-Inside Town,’"’ to a peace ceremony. They painted the Salmon with red 
stripes, which the dog salmon still wears. Then they made death payments for all the 
relatives they had killed and decreed that only a few salmon would be killed by bears 
in the future so the tribe would not become extinct. 

“‘At this ceremony the Bears instructed hunters in the proper treatment of bears. 
They explained that the head must be decorated with red paint and eagle down and 
songs sung to it. The inside of the skin must also be painted with red stripes to com- 
memorate the painting of the dog salmon. 

“Tt was at this ceremony that the Bear hosts gave the Te’goed: their name.’ 


The grizzly bear (x“*?’s) is the main crest of the Te’goed: and many of their 
g 


2 Swanton, 1908, p. 408. 
18 Located on Prince of Wales Island, probably in the vicinity of Old Kasaan. 
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personal names refer to habits or characteristics of the animal. They claim 
Kat’s, the man who married the bear woman, as a clansman. This story was 
also related to the writer at Ketchikan as explaining three grave poles brought 
from Tongass for preservation. 

The Angoon story which follows is very similar to the Tongass version." 


“Kat's, a Te’qoedt man, went bear hunting near Ketchikan with his two dogs. 
He came to a bear’s den and started to fight with the male bear. Because his wife was 
not true to him the bear captured Kat’s and threw him into the den. The female bear 
hid him and told her husband there was no one there, so he left. Kat’s married the bear 
woman who looked like a human being to him. 

“‘Kat’s had three younger brothers. A year went by and they trained. In the early 
spring the second oldest brother put on his snowshoes, took the dogs and went bear 
hunting. He found signs on the side of the mountain. 

“‘When his brother started the bear woman said to Kat’s, ‘Your brother is hunting 
for you, but he will not find you.’ She saw the power or sign of the dogs in the den like 
a beam of sunlight and she threw it outside. The noise of the dogs running past the den 
was like an airplane overhead, and the brother of Kat’s did not find him. 

“The third brother then trained, bathing in the ocean and sleeping apart from his 
wife. He took the dogs and started out. Again the wife of Kat’s said, ‘Your next younger 
brother will not find you,’ and she threw the power out of the den. They heard the dogs 
outside, and this brother too had to return home. Like his older brother, he had only 
pretended to stay away from his wife. 

“The youngest brother fasted and bathed. His wife wanted him to succeed. Before 
he left he told her to go to the beach in the early morning and pick up the last rock 
at the edge of low tide and take it up with her. He instructed her to tie a spruce-root 
rope around her waist tightly, then to sit down and place the rock on the edge of her 
blanket. The rope was his life and the rock the anchor. He instructed her not to move 
until he came home, else he would die. He said, ‘I will clap my snowshoes together 
and throw my spear against the house. Then you will know I have been successful.’ 

“The youngest brother started and the wife of Kat’s said, ‘Your youngest brother 
is coming and he will find you.’ His power was so strong she could not throw it out of 
the house. Then she instructed Kat’s, ‘When you go back to your town do not talk to 
your [human] wife. Bring food for your [bear] children and do not forget me.’ 

“They heard the dogs barking outside and the woman sent Kat’s out to talk to his 
brother. He called his dogs by name to quiet them and instructed his brother to go 
home and to come back the next day with seal, dried halibut and tobacco. 

“The youngest brother went back, clapped his snowshoes together and threw his 
spear against the house. His wife threw the rock from her blanket, untied the rope and 
went to meet him. She criticized the wives of the other brothers for not helping their 
husbands. The next day he went back to the den as instructed and Kat’s went home 
with him. Before he left his [bear] wife told him, ‘Do not go about alone but always take 
a companion. Send someone else for water and do not speak to your [human] wife.’ 
Then she and her cubs came down to the head of the inlet above the village. 


4 Swanton, 1909, p. 228. The story begins, ““A man belonging to the Te’goed: went hunting on 
Unuk River and came to a bear den.’”’ The Unuk flows into Behm Canal north of Ketchikan. 
According to another version (p. 49) Kat’s was a Kag“anta-'n and lived at Sitka. 
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“Every day Kat’s brought seal meat for the cubs and played with them. The men 
were so curious to see his bear family that he never lacked a companion. Meanwhile his 
human wife was very angry and tried to get him to talk to her. One day Kat’s went for 
water and she met him and berated him for neglecting their children. 

“The next time Kat’s took seals to the cubs they did not run to meet him but lay on 
the ground with their ears back. Their mother told them to kill Kat’s and they tore him 
apart. Then she gathered the body of her dead husband together, lifted it up and 
walked up the mountain. As she walked she changed into a beautiful young woman and 
she sang, ‘I wonder where my husband has gone.’ 

“The man who accompanied Kat’s saw what happened and heard the song, which 
he taught to the people. That is why this song is sung by the Te’goed: in Yakutat, 
Chilkat, Saxman (Tongass) and Angoon. It is a sad song and people cry.” 


While the above story does not explain any details of Te’goed: history, it isa 
distinctive story, told only by members of this and related clans. The fact 
that the Kag”anta’'n also claim it points to a close relationship between the 
two clans. 

It was not possible for clan members, who now number only ten adults in 
Angoon, to trace Te’goed: migrations from their southern location in detail. 
They claim all of Peril Strait, though the large bays north and south of the 
entrance belong to other clans. They also claim all of Kruzof Island and the 
passage into Peril Strait between Chichagof and Baranof Islands. They had a 
seal camp at the base of Mt. Edgecomb on the southern end of Kruzof. They 
were not able to explain how they secured these claims or why their areas are 
so far from the Prince of Wales homeland. 

The Te'gqoed: had a large winter village near the entrance to Peril Strait 
where the Todd Cannery is now located. The town was called Ka’cat’ewahaye’ 
and the small stream which ran through it, Dawu'?hhi-'ni, “Battle Creek.” 
There was a fine sockeye stream across from the town where their smoke- 
houses were located. 

Though the Angoon Te’goed: are unable to explain the origin of the town 
they know its end. The townspeople scattered after a murder. 


“A De'cua’n woman was married to a Te’goedt man living at Battle Creek. He 
suspected her of having a lover so put red paint on her blanket and then went halibut 
fishing. He hid and watched the village. When he saw his wife go into the woods he 
followed her. He saw her with a man and dropped a boulder on them. It struck the 
man on the head and killed him. 

“The husband then went back to the village, arriving just as his wife came in. 
She was excited and said, ‘A rock fell on a high caste man and killed him.’ She started 
to cut up the halibut but her knife slipped, cutting her foot. The husband picked up a 
piece of the fish cooking on the stones and threw it on the cut. ‘That’s what I think,’ he 
said and left. She knew then that he had killed his own ‘cousin’ (i.e. a man of his clan 
but not of his own house). 

“Later the men were hunting in Hoonah Sound. The husband and some of his close 
relatives were sitting by the campfire late at night and he told them what he had done. 


| 
| 
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They did not see the dead man’s relatives, but the latter overheard the conversation. 
They came into the circle of firelight and a young boy said, ‘I have been cold ever since 
I cut my hair’ [in mourning], and they began to gather their belongings together. 
Fighting started between the men, and the husband was struck in the thigh by a spear. 
He pulled it out and the men went back to the village. 

“There the fighting broke out in earnest, the relatives of the dead man on one side 
of Battle Creek and the relatives of the husband on the other. The husband belonged to 
Xu''t’shu, “Grizzly Bear House,” and the murdered man to Ca’naxhu, “Canyon House.” 
Many were killed but the husband escaped further injury. When the battle was over he 
and his close relatives took their families and went to Chilkat where they changed their 
name to Tagastina’.“ The rest of the Te’goedt came over to join the Xu't’snuwu’ people 
at Naitu’’cgan in White Water Bay, though it is not clear whether the migration was 
immediate or later.'* Some of them went up Kootznahoo Inlet where they built smoke- 
houses and camps.” 

The Te’qoed: had a hunting camp at the foot of Mt. Edgecomb on the south- 
ern end of Kruzof Island which they visited from their Battle Creek settlement. 
It was a favorite spot for fur seal and sea otter long before the Russians came 
into the territory. Te’goed: from Yakutat also came down to hunt from the 
camp. It must have been a permanent settlement as named houses were built 
there. One of these was T’ci-’thit, ‘“Murrelet House,” of which Gaxa was the 
head. They were also referred to as T’luxe-'d., ““Mt. Edgecomb People.” They 
carved bear tracks, murrelets and many other things on the rocks adjacent to 
their camp, so it was sometimes called Kutl’ixa’’n, ‘‘Carved-Stone Town.” 

The following story relates one of the unforgettable adventures that befell 
men of the camp and highlights the dangers of approaching Mt. Edgecomb, 
the mysterious volcano. 


“Four men were hunting sea otter in the spring. Before returning to camp they 
went to Mt. Edgecomb and brought down pieces of green stone (ne’xante’) for adze 
blades.'” When they were out in the open a storm came up and the heavy sea prevented 
them from reaching shore. They drifted helplessly and were soon lost out of sight of 
land. They were certain they would drown. 

“One of the man composed a song: 


Out on the open ocean 
No harbor to be seen 
No safe place to land 
No shelter. 


“As they sang they paddled into the open sea. The bow man then asked for a piece 
of the green rock. He tied his hair into a warrior’s knot and fastened the rock in the 


% Swanton, 1908, p. 400. Listed as Tagest:ina’, people of Tasi-'t, the channel inside of Wran- 
gell Island. 

%6 Swanton, 1908, p. 412. Krause says that the Te’goed: lived at Nattu-'cgan when he made 
his study in 1882. 

17 Swanton, 1909, p. 46. In a very similar story of four Sitka brothers the men took blue paint 
stone from the mountain thus causing the storm. 
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knot. He said, ‘We went after this green rock, we will die with this rock.’ Finally the 
canoe drifted ashore near the camp but only one of the men was saved. 

“After the sea otter hunting was over some of the people went to Yakutat and others 
to Battle Creek.” 


The Te’goedi in Angoon own Xwu‘'t’shit, “Grizzly Bear House,” and 
Canaxhit, “‘Canyon House,” though neither dwelling is occupied. A third 
house, Xu‘t’skudihut, ‘‘Grizzly-Bear-Nest House,” once belonged to them but 
they lost it to the Wuckita’'n in a feud, the details of which were not ascer- 
tained. 


Daqt’lawe*'di CLAN 


Ancestors of the Dagt’lawe-’d: lived on the Stikine River and were known 
as Yenye’d, “Hemlock People” or mainlanders. They migrated down the river 
and came to a glacier which barred the way. A stream ran under the glacier 
so the leaders sent two old women, Aweste’ and Klu’wasix, in a canoe to test 
the passage. When they reached the other side safely the whole party followed 
and came down to salt water,'® where the Big House (Hitle’n) was built to 
shelter the party. When the group split some of the Hemlock People went to 
Thorne Bay (Da’gxuq’) on the east side of Prince of Wales Island. Here they 
acquired their present name, ‘‘People of Da’ 

From Thorne Bay they, or some of them, moved to Eliza Harbor (Gu'nx, 
“Still Water”) on the southeast side of Admiralty Island. Here they built 
Ki-'thit, ‘“‘Killer-whale or Blackfish House,” which has been their main or par- 
ent house wherever they have gone. 

A whale carving was set on the ridge of the house. The west wind blowing 
through it made a sad wailing sound which inspired a song still used by the 
Killer-whale House people at their feasts. The theme of the song is of the man 
who has left his home and gone to a strange place. It is the universal theme of 
homesickness and nostalgia for familiar surroundings. 

The next move was to Hood Bay (Tsa’g”a) where another killer-whale 
house was built. There the group split, the Dag?’lawe’’d: migrating to Angoon. 
Those who remained became known as Tsag”e’’d:. Apart from the remark that 
“some kind of trouble” caused the split, no explanation for the move was forth- 
coming. 

At Kake the following explanation was given for a split in the Tsag”e-’d: 
that caused some of them to move to Saginaw Bay. Whether the Dag?’lawe-'d: 
move was made at the same time was not ascertained. It is interesting that the 


18 The experience of passing under the glacier is told by a number of groups, among them the 
Saq“te-ne-‘di of Kake, the T’tene-’d:, and the Wolf clansmen of the Tsimshian Gulan, 

18 Swanton, 1908, pp. 398 and 400. The clan is listed for Tongass and Chilkat divisions. 
Angoon people call the clan at Klukwan (Chilkat) the Tag”e-’d: but assert that they are the same 
as the 
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Ganaxe’'d: migration from Angoon is explained by the same story in a different 
setting: 

“The wife of a Tsag”e*’dt man had a secret lover who was also Tsag”e’’dt. She kept 
him hidden in a box which she would let no one touch. Once when the family moved 
the husband picked up the box. He noticed that it was unusually heavy and the 
weight was not evenly balanced. Remembering his wife’s actions he suddenly became 
suspicious and dropped the box on a boulder, breaking it open. He killed the man 
without further ado. Immediately the people took sides and the controversy threatened 
to develop into open warfare. The husband and some of his relatives left and settled 
in Saginaw Bay.” 


The Dagt’tawe-’d: claim only Eliza Harbor, Hood Bay and Angoon as 
places where they have a right to live and to get food. They share Hood Bay 
with the Tsag”e-’d:, though they have not exercised their rights for many years. 
The present head of the clan said that his “‘uncle”’ still has a smoke-house there. 
The Dagt’lawe-’d: did not have a house in White Water Bay, where most of 
the other clans have had residences in the past. They now have two named 
houses in Angoon besides Ki-’tiut. They are Ki-’tuxuhut, ‘“‘Killer-whale-Teeth 
House” and a second Ki-’thit, also called Ki-’tgucilut, ‘‘Killer-whale Dorsal- 
Fin House.”’ The latter house has a well-executed painting of two whales, tail 
to tail, on the front in black. It has been covered with white paint and is barely 
visible. There is also a flat board carving of a killer-whale chasing a seal, on the 
wall of the living room. This design is repeated on a button blanket. Clan mem- 
bers also own a second button blanket, a Chilkat blanket, two carved wooden 
hats and a metal dagger, all with the killer-whale as the main decorative motif. 

Both the and the Tsag”e’’d: claim Natsidane’, the man who 
made the first killer-whales, as one of their ancestors. The story was told to 
the writer at Angoon, Kake and Klawak. A memorial pole symbolizing the 
story stands in the Klawak totem-pole park, where it was brought from 
Tuxekan. Klawak informants identified Natsitane’ as “‘belonging to Kake but 
married to a Tuxekan woman.” He was abandoned by his brothers-in-law on 
Forrester Island.?® Angoon clansmen said he was living at Port Chester, near 
Ketchikan with his Ganaxe-'d: wife and the men were hunting at Cape Chacon 
where he was deserted. 

The three versions told to the writer show some variation but not enough 
to warrant including all of them here. 

Briefly the story is as follows. 


“‘Natsuane’ was living in his wife’s village. He was a successful hunter and his 
brothers-in-law were jealous of him. The men went hunting seal-lions. Without waiting 
for the other men Natstiane’ jumped ashore before the canoe landed and speared 
many animals. While he was busy the men got back into their canoe and paddled off. 


20 Swanton, 1909, p. 25. Natsdane’ belonged to Tsag”e-’di (Seal People). In the story of the 
Killer-whale crest of the Dag’? lawe-'d: (p. 230) he is claimed as their ancestor. 
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Only his youngest brother-in-law tried to prevent them from leaving him. Natsiane’ 
saw them and called out, ‘What do you intend to do?’ but they paid no attention. 

“He speared animals until he was tired and then he lay down to sleep. A noise 
awakened him. A sea-gull had come to help him and took him into the house of the 
chief of the sea-lions. Natstane’ healed the chief’s son who had been wounded by one 
of his spears. The chief ordered his slaves to inflate a sea-lion skin and told Natsuane’ 
to get inside and to think only of his home. He landed on a sandy beach near his home 
and went into the woods where he built a camp. He then went to the village to his wife’s 
sleeping place and asked her for his tools. 

“‘Natsuane’ then began to carve eight killer-whales of different kinds of wood. He 
sang a song to them and told them to swim. After three unsuccessful tries he carved 
them of yellow cedar. These killer-whales swam out to sea and brought him food. He 
instructed them to attack the canoe when his brothers-in-law came home, but to save 
the youngest one who had tried to help him. 

“‘When the killer-whales had carried out his wishes Natstiane’ instructed them to 
go out to sea and henceforth to help human beings and never harm them. 

“Because killer-whales were made of yellow cedar, whale fat crackles in the fire 
just like the wood.” 


Because Natsilane’ was of their clan the Dagt’lawe-’d: regard the killer- 
whale as their main crest and speak of themselves as the killer-whale people. 


W uckita’'n CLAN 


Like the Dagt’lawe-’di:, the ancestors of the Wuckita‘’n were mainland 
dwellers called Yenye’d: or Hemlock People. However, ancestors of the 
Wucka-'n lived in the Taku River basin. Internal dissension was asserted to 
be the cause of their migration to the coast but no further details were obtain- 
able. 

When the Yenye'’d: came down the river the party stopped near the mouth 
and one of the leaders drove an iron bar into the ground to find bedrock. When 
he found a suitable spot the people were directed to build the largest house in 
the world to shelter the whole group. After many years it was finished. They 
called it Hitte’n, ‘‘Big House” and they lived there for a long time, until they 
were so numerous that another house was begun close by. Before it was fin- 
ished, quarreling broke out and they warred among themselves. The leaders 
decided that some of them would have to move. They loaded their canoes and 
paddled down to the mouth of the river. There the bow man in each canoe 
stood up and announced where his people would go. One went to Tuxekan 
(Ta'qdjik-a'n), another to Kake* and a third to Haida country, though the 
informant was not certain where the latter finally landed. The bow man in 
the fourth canoe said, ‘‘We will go to Fresh Water Bay” (on the east side of 
Chichagof Island). They went up Stephens Passage and around Point Retreat. 


21 The Q’a-'tced: of Kake are descended from this group. They take their name from Little 
Pybus Bay where they settled. 
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Their first protracted stay was at a town called Kaq’anuwu’, ‘Grouse Fort,” 
on a small stream flowing into Icy Strait between Swanson Harbor and Ex- 
cursion Inlet. The stream was called Q’at’stuhi-'n, “‘Jaw-Inside River,” the 
English name of which was not determined. At the mouth of the stream were 
people who later became known as the Kag”anta’'n, ‘“‘Burnt-House People,” 
though it is not clear what they were then called. 

The migrants moved upstream and built a house which they named 
Nu‘'cakaht, ‘‘Fort-on-Top House.”’ According to another informant this 
house was called Wu-'ckahi, “All Together” or ‘‘Over-All House.” Informants 
agreed that the name was given because of the location on top of a bluff or 
small hill that overlooked the creek. The present Wuckita’'n are all descendants 
of the owners of this house and are no longer called Yenye'd:. Later a part of 
them moved to Excursion Inlet where they built Nw-’/ut, ‘‘Fort House,” the 
name of which is derived from the earlier dwelling. Some of the descendants 
again moved, this time to Fresh Water Bay, their declared destination when 
they left the mouth of the Taku River. Here they established a village in 
Pavlof Harbor, referred to as Tak“a-’m, ‘‘Winter Viilage.”’ Their first and prin- 
cipal dwelling was named “‘Fort House.”’ When the move to Angoon was made 
the Wuckita:’n built another Fort House which was rebuilt on the same spot 
after the fire of 1882. The present and third house on the site is a comfortable 
two-story dwelling with modern conveniences. 

The Wuckita''n of Angoon claim that their ancestors camped in Funter 
Bay, Whitestone Harbor, Hawk Inlet and False Bay before they built their 
winter town in Pavlof Harbor. It was not possible to check the claims with the 
Hoonah branch of the Wuckita-'’n who presumably also claim Funter, White- 
stone and Hawk since these are in the general area occupied by clansmen now 
living in Hoonah. 

From their Pavlof Harbor winter village Wuckita-'n explored and fished 
in Tenekee Inlet, thereby establishing their right to it. The Inlet has since 
been surrendered to the Raven phratry “because of an accident to a Raven 
man not long ago.”” Though no details were obtainable the Wuckita‘’n turned 
over their rights to use the inlet in order to compensate the Ravens for the 
“‘accident.” The occurrence must be fairly recent since informants were very 
reluctant to discuss it. 

There are fewer than ten adults and very few children belonging to the 
Wuckita-'n clan in Angoon now. There are twenty-five Kag”anta-'n adults with 
approximately forty children. The latter are still considered outsiders, with no 
territorial claims in the Angoon area. Most of them are from Sitka. While the 
Wuckilta''n and Kag”anta‘’n recognize their ancient common origin they are 
definitely separate clans now. 


SUMMARY 


The history of Angoon clans illustrates the fundamental importance of the 
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house group in Tlingit organization. New clans developed from the descendants 
of builders of a single house, usually as a result of migration of clan members. 
The new group became known either by the name of their house or the inlet, 
bay or other location of the dwelling. It was not possible to determine how 
many clansmen were involved in the various migrations and movements but 
they must have been very few in most cases, since they are described as occupy- 
ing a single house. Even the Hemlock People and the clans derived from them, 
now scattered over the whole Tlingit area, are said to be descendants of the 
owners of a single though very large dwelling. 

While quarrels, murders and other disruptive occurrences were responsible 
for migrations and the building of new houses which eventually developed into 
new clans, others grew out of the natural increase of members. The Angq’a’kuta'n 
and De-’cita’n clans were formerly merely two house groups of the T’lene-’d 
living in the Angoon area. The Basket Bay division of the De’’cita'n grew out 
of their separate settlement. Had they remained isolated and increased in 
numbers they also would have become a distinct clan with traditional as well 
as actual history and exclusive crests to set them off from their relatives. They 
still call themselves Basket Bay or Beaver People as distinct from the De’ cita-n 
or Ravens and the Ang’a’kuta'n or Dog-Salmon People. The Basket Bay group 
built permanent homes in what had formerly been a camp-site. A number of 
other local subdivisions developed in the same manner. As with the Basket 
Bay village, some of these belonged exclusively to the members of one house 
group. In larger towns like Angoon and the White Water Bay settlement, 
members of both phratries and a number of clans and house groups built 
homes and divided the surrounding territory among them. It is difficult to 
ascertain the circumstances of town growth but two factors were mentioned 
a number of times by informants. One was the desire of brothers-in-law to live 
in the same town. A house head whose sisters’ husbands also lived in the com- 
munity had his nieces and nephews close at hand to assist him. The legend of 
the establishment of Old Tongass village by Dancer and his nephews illustrates 
the ideal situation. After founding the town his sisters and their husbands came 
and built homes on either side of his.” How much influence this ideal had on 
actual town development it is impossible to determine. Another reason given 
for the growth of towns was accessibility of resources. Angoon, at the entrance 
to Kootznahoo Inlet and Nattu:’cgan on White Water Bay were centrally lo- 
cated for exploitation of rich hunting and fishing areas and attracted settlers 
from far and wide. 

According to Tlingit legal theory, bays, streams and other productive areas 
are the private property of certain house groups or local divisions of clans. 
Once use and occupancy are established, these properties are inalienable. The 
natives’ discussion of property ownership is often started with the statement 


#2 Swanton, 1909, p. 233: Migration of the Ganaxe-'d: to Tongass. 
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that the people were in the area they claim before the Deluge and went back 
after the Flood subsided, or that the Flood accounts for the scattering of the 
people who have occupied their present areas since the waters abated. When 
asked how his clan came into possession of a certain stream one man angrily 
stated that his ancestors had always owned it; they had settled on its banks 
after the Flood. He then proceeded to relate the migrations of his ancestors 
from the Stikine River, designating the villages they had located and the new 
areas they had acquired during their wanderings. It is impossible to reconcile 
the Deluge tale with even the legendary history of the house groups and clans. 

Legal theory to the contrary, territories have changed hands. Migrations 
have accounted for the abandonment of former territories and acquisition of 
new ones: While the Angoon Wuckita’'n know that their name originated from 
a house built in Excursion Inlet they do not now claim it as their territory. 
Their ancestors departed long ago and forfeited their rights. They settled new 
sites and, through use and occupancy, established title to otherwise unclaimed 
or unused areas. The Wuckita’’n house groups of Angoon and Hoonah own 
separate areas and do not encroach on each other’s territorial claims. 

In many cases migrants were extended fishing, hunting and home-site rights 
by the people among whom they settled. The Ganaxe-'d: extended such cour- 
tesy to the various groups who joined them on Admiralty Island and Chatham 
Strait. The migrants built homes, camps and smoke-houses and established 
property rights to the available resources. 

Several instances of transfer of title of property in order to satisfy a debt 
were related. The Ganaxe’'d: gave their house and home-site in Angoon and 
Sitkoh Bay to the De-’cta‘n to compensate for a murder, and the Wuckuda-'n 
surrendered Tenekee Inlet to the Amq’a’kuta‘n under similar circumstances. 
Other instances were related at Kake. 

The extinction of a local house or clan group has also resulted in the taking 
over of their property by other groups. The only instance related in Angoon 
was the T’lene’’di absorption of the Kelp people at Tyee where they also 
acquired the resources formerly belonging to them. Several more recent in- 
stances were related at Kake where a related house group acquired the proper- 
ties. 
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RULE AND PRACTICE IN THE BEHAVIOR BETWEEN 
JICARILLA APACHE AFFINAL RELATIVES 


By MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


JICARILLA Apache’s relations to the kin of his mate are guided by a 

number of general and well-understood rules. There are certain relatives 
by marriage whom he is obliged to avoid. There are others whom he should 
address only in a special “‘polite” form of speech. Yet while a definite system 
of behavior, with its particular emphases, terminology, and usages can be de- 
lineated, there are also discernible modifications in rule to accommodate the 
very human elements of dislike, friendliness, familiarity, and conflicting re- 
lationships, and these are just as interesting and significant. In what follows an 
attempt is made to present the structure of Jicarilla obligations and practices 
between affinal relatives, and at the same time to indicate the degree to which 
the theory yields to individual need and desire or to special circumstance. 

No other single act alters the life of an individual in Jicarilla society to the 
degree that marriage does. It is not merely that at marriage 1 person must 
make a personal adjustment to a sexual partner, for there is one word that 
signifies an “affair’’ or sexual adventure and another word that denotes the 
solemn founding of a home, ora socially approved marriage. It is rather that 
at marriage much of behavior is modified and reorganized, and this is par- 
ticularly true for the man. Residence is changed for him, fresh economic re- 
sponsibilities and ties are established, new canons govern speech and move- 
ment. 

It is accepted that residence will be matrilocal whenever this is possible.' 
““A man is supposed to live with his wife’s relatives. We do it even today.” 
“T’ve just been married a couple of months. I got married the old Jicarilla way. 
I came to live with my wife, that’s all,’’ explained a young Jicarilla. 

Even more firmly established is the rule that the married man shall provide 
for the household of his parents-in-law as well as for his own larder. In fact he 
ordinarily takes care of both these claims at once: 


When a man hunts and kills deer it is brought to his camp and his wife takes the 
meat over to the home of his mother-in-law where all the cooking takes place. 


1 In an important myth intended to explain the economy and living conditions of the Jicarilla, 
the young man who marries Deer-Raiser’s daughter comes “to live with her people.” Opler, 
Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians, Memoir of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Vol. XXXI, p. 215. G. E. Stechert Company, New York, 1938. 

See also: Opler, Morris Edward, “‘A Summary of Jicarilla Apache Culture,’ American An- 
thropologist, 38, No. 2 (1936), 202-223. “The Kinship Systems of the Southern Athabaskan-speak- 
ing Tribes: A Comparative Study,”’ American Anthropologist, 38, No. 4 (1936), 620-633. “Apache 
Data Concerning the Relation of Kinship Terminology to Social Classification,”’ A merican A nthro- 
pologist, 39, No. 2 (1937), 201-212. 
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The mother-in-law doesn’t give you food; she doesn’t serve you directly. She can’t 
see you. So she cooks and calls her daughter and says, “Take this home to your hus- 
band.” The food is cooked and prepared at the mother-in-law’s camp. Her camp is the 
kitchen. Then it is taken back by the girls to their husbands. 


In connection with household arrangements, one special usage, the avoid- 
ance of son-in-law and mother-in-law, has often been mentioned in the litera- 
ture. But this is only one of the many practices that obtain between the newly 
married man and his wife’s kin. The mother-in-law is by no means the sole 
affinal relative from whom the married man hides, and avoidance is not the 
only special form which may be established between persons related through 
marriage. 

Before listing the affinal relatives who are likely to be avoided, it may be 
well to investigate what avoidance or “hiding from” a relative-in-law entails. 
Not only may there be no physical contact between those who “hide” from 
each other, but it is just as reprehensible and quite as dangerous to gaze upon 
anyone of this category. In fact blindness is declared to be the penalty for such 
an offense if it is done deliberately and repeatedly. ‘Blindness in a grown 
person is caused by looking at the mother-in-law or father-in-law or someone 
he shoudn’t see.” Thus an avoided relative is referred to as “one with whom I 
cannot have contact” and also as “one whom I cannot see.’”’ Consequently 
precautions are taken to keep out of the presence of the designated individuals, 
and outsiders co-operate to spare their friends embarrassment and -ianger: 


If you are coming to a place where you suspect someone whom you avoid is staying, 
you talk loudly so he will know you are coming, or you say something like “I’m 
coming.” The usual thing to say is “in front of me.” To warn a person who doesn’t 
know it but is approaching his mother-in-law or someone from whom he hides, you 
call “in front of you.” 


Any physical encounter with an affinal relative of the forbidden degree is 
likely to have unfortunate consequences all out of proportion to the damage 
that could ordinarily be wrought in such a situation. ‘‘A long time ago,” I was 
told, ‘‘a woman and her son-in-law got drunk. They came right to the same 
place and the woman hit her son-in-law on the chest. It did not seem like a 
hard blow but blood came from his mouth. He died that night.” 

The ban against physical contact between those who stand in this relation- 
ship is extended to the handling of certain objects of common use and the shar- 
ing of food: “You can’t drink out of the same cup or receptacle that they do, 
and you can’t eat out of the food bow] they use. If they have chewed on some 
piece of bread or eaten from a bowl of food, you can’t touch it.” 

On the positive side, the avoidance relationship implies consideration, per- 
sonal and economic: 


You cannot be angry with them or talk against them in any way. If you have plenty 
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to eat you have to divide it with those from whom you hide. If they have lots of work 
to do, you have to help them; you may have to bring in wood for them. If they are sick 
or crippled and cannot chop their wood, you have to do that for them. You take care of 
their horses for them, and of their sheep and cattle now too. Everything you have is just 
like theirs. Whenever they want to use something of yours, you let them have it. 


There are also affinal relatives from whom a man does not hide but to whom 
a special form of the verb is employed in discourse and in reference. This “3a” 
or “fourth person” form is attached to every paradigm of the verb and is, 
incidentally, the form always employed when referring to avoidance relatives. 
In spirit the polite-form relationship is of much the same quality as that which 
characterizes avoidance, but the fact that the persons involved actually meet 
necessitates some additional adjustments: 


You can’t drink out of the same cup as one who uses polite-form to you and you 
can’t eat out of the same dish. Polite-form means that you must be very careful before 
them. You have to be careful about what you say and how you act.? You should not 
act in a foolish way before these people. At the table I could not reach across in front of 
my father-in-law or one to whom I use polite-form to get food. I would have to ask for 
it and he would pass it nicely. 

If someone who talks polite with you is handing you a knife he won’t pass it to you 
with the blade toward you. Anything with a sharp end will be reversed when it is 
passed to one to whom you use polite-form. Now a pencil will not be passed with 
the pointed end first. In handing a match to one to whom you use polite-form, never 
offer the tip end. A cup should be handed over nicely with the handle end toward him. 

And you must be kind to those to whom you use polite-form.* You must never get 
angry with them or talk against them. When a person to whom you speak like this can- 
not catch a wild horse by himself you must go out and help him if you see it. If he is 
in any difficulty, if there is anything he can’t lift and you come along, you must go 
and help him. 

The man does not avoid or use polite-form to all of his wife’s relatives: 
Because of their remote relationship to his mate or for other reasons to be 
discussed presently, many of them may make no such request. As this suggests, 
where an avoidance or polite-form usage is optional, the initiative rests with 
the members of the family into which the man is marrying. 

The avoidance relationships which are established for the man upon mar- 
riage may be divided into those that are ordinarily automatic or obligatory 
and those which he must accept upon request. 

The relatives of his wife from whom the man must invariably hide as soon 
as the marriage is consummated are all women and all of them belong to his 


2 That “funny” coyote stories may not be told before “your father-in-law, or to anyone to 
whom you use polite-form,” has been pointed out elsewhere. Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla 
A pache Indians, p. 264, fn. 1. 

3 Cf. the inability of Coyote to refuse tobacco to those who call him‘ ‘in-law” and use polite- 
form to him. Opler, idem, p. 295. 
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mother-in-law’s generation. They include the mother-in-law, her sister, her 
half-sister, and the sister of the father-in-law. The operation of this rule can 
be gleaned from a typical statement: 


I had to hide from my mother-in-law at once. There was no choice. I still do it. 
They say that when you look at your mother-in-law you are going to be blind and every- 
thing will scare you easily. Your heart will be weak and you will be a coward. It is the 
same with my mother-in-law’s sister; I hide from her. There was no choice about it 
either. There is another woman I have to hide from, too, my mother-in-law’s half- 
sister. She is a “‘half-mother” to my wife, that’s why. The other woman from whom 
you always have to hide is your father-in-law’s sister. That’s why I have to hide from 
J. M.’s wife. 


There are other relatives of his wife who may send a man word that they 
expect him to hide from them. The initiative must always come from them. 
To this category belong the terminological “sisters” of the mother-in-law (her 
female parallel cousins), her female “cousins” (cross-cousins), and the father- 
in-law’s “‘sisters’’ and female “‘cousins.’’ Of these, the terminological “‘sisters”’ 
of the mother-in-law are most likely to choose avoidance, the others may 
request no more than polite-form. The decision depends on how close these 
older relatives construe the bond between them and the newly married woman 
to be. Should they choose avoidance when it is not strictly necessary to do so, 
they are signifying their cordial interest in their kinswoman and their unquali- 
fied approval of the step she has taken. 

There are normally also a number of automatic or obligatory polite-form 
relationships established between a man and his wife’s kin. Some of these in- 
volve men of his wife’s parents’ generation—his father-in-law, his father-in- 
law’s brothers, and his mother-in-law’s brothers. Others are with his affinal 
relatives of his wife’s own generation—with her sisters, her brothers, and the 
children of her parents’ siblings. These speech usages and the correlated be- 
havior begin at the time of the marriage except when siblings or cousins of the 
wife are still too young to comprehend the forms: 


When I married I spoke in polite-form at once to C and B, my wife’s brothers. C was 
about 7 and B a little younger, but this was considered old enough. H was not yet 
born and A was only about four years old. A was not considered old enough; he didn’t 
know who I was. As soon as he was grown up some, and was about six years old, I used 
polite-form to him. Later on C was born. When he grew up [ used polite-form to him. 
There is no choice about polite-form to the wife’s brother. As soon as they are old 
enough to know what is going on, it has to be used. Even if we [wife and husband] get 
in trouble it must be continued. It is the same for women. My wife’s sister was too 
small for polite-form when I married, but later on when she understood me I had to use 
polite-form. 


And you have to use polite-form to the husbands and wives of cousins too. I use 
polite-form to D [his father’s sister’s daughter’s husband]. I had to because his wife 
is a close relative of mine. If she were a far-away relative I wouldn’t have to. If this 
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man, her husband, would not speak to me in the proper way I would say to him, 
“Now if you don’t speak to me in the polite way, stay away from me.” And I would 
get after my cousin and say, “‘Tell your husband to speak to me in the polite way.” 


In addition to these instances in which polite-form is obligatory there are 
others in which it is employed either because it is preferred to avoidance or 
because, even though no special observance is strictly necessary, the relative 
of the wife is taking the opportunity to register respect and good will by this 
means. For example, among those who choose polite-form instead of avoidance 
may be found female cousins of the mother-in-law, persons whose associations 
with the wife have been so casual that they think avoidance would be pre- 
sumptuous. On the other hand polite-form may also be requested of the hus- 
band by collateral kin of the wife, persons so remotely connected that what 
they decide in this respect is considered a purely individual matter. Thus 
while the father-in-law’s brother is certain to expect polite-form from the hus- 
band, a father-in-law’s terminological ‘‘brother” (male parallel cousin, i.e., 
wife’s father’s father’s brother’s son) may or may not request it. If he does, it 
is a sign of favor and politeness, but if he does not, no offense is taken and nor- 
mal relations continue without special fo. ms. 

And so, even though there are a number of obligatory avoidances between 
a man and his wife’s kin, the exact details of all these special observances can- 
not be predicted in advance in any given case. Because of the choice permitted 
in many instances personal factors operate to give avoidance where polite- 
form would technically suffice, and polite-form when avoidance is a possibility. 
The usages tend to “fade out” as one passes from close relatives of the wife to 
those farther removed. 

Other factors also lend flexibility to the scene. For instance, former inti- 
macy may make it difficult to enter into a relationship of extreme reserve with 
a person and may encourage “scaling down” the degree of formality ob- 
served: 

If you are very good friends with a boy and go around with him all the time and 
then marry his sister or one he calls sister [female parallel cousin—terminological 
sister] you call him siyé, but you don’t have to use polite-form to him. If you were 
quite friendly with a girl and then you marry her sister, sometimes you would use 
polite-form to her, sometimes not. 

If a man has been very friendly with you and you have gone around with hima great 
deal, and then later you marry his niece, you don’t have to use polite-form to him. You 
call him though. 

Suppose an older man takes a great interest in you. He is always around your camp 
and plays with you. Then when you grow up you marry his brother’s daughter. You 
don’t have to use polite-form to him. It is unnecessary in this case. 

Sometimes a woman knows a boy’s mother well. She is always around his camp, sees 
him grow up, makes a pet of him and he likes her and always looks for her coming. 
He remains good friends with her until he grows up. Then he marries her sister’s 
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daughter. A man should hide from his mother-in-law’s sister, but in this case he prob- 
ably wouldn’t. He probably would use polite-form to her instead. 


Not infrequently, because of deaths and remarriages, the man finds that 
he is related in more than one way to one of his wife’s kin. The mode of re- 
sponse then depends on which of the two possibilities seems closest to the real 
social relationship and to the feelings of the principals. A widower who had 
remarried explained one of the problems with which he was faced at the time 
of his second marriage, and told of the solution that was deemed best: 

I treat M like a sister-in-law and use polite-form to her because she was my sister- 
in-law by my first marriage. Since she is the stepmother of my present wife, I wouldn’t 
have to hide from her even if she were not related to me by my first marriage, because 
she is not a blood relative of my present wife. We do not usually hide from the step- 
mother of a wife who is not a blood relative of the wife. 

Of four of his father-in-law’s “‘brothers” (father-in-law’s father’s brother’s 
sons) who are also related to him by blood a man said: 


They are my “brothers” too [terminological brothers]. They are related by blood 
to me through my father. They could all call me “brother” and would not have to use 
polite-form to me. Two of them do it one way and two do it the other. The two who 
use polite-form and call me 5q°da-né feel closer to my wife as a blood relative and are 
showing the respect they feel for my wife. The other two feel closer to me as a blood 
relative and therefore treat me as a blood relative instead of as an in-law. 

It is to be noted that all of the avoidance or polite-form obligations re- 
quired of a man involve members of his wife’s and of her parents’ generations. 
Other relatives of his wife call him by the common kinship terms that pass 
between blood relatives, and are addressed by the appropriate kin terms in 
return. Thus a grandfather of his wife addresses a man as “‘grandchild”’ and is 
called “grandfather” by him. A man calls his wife’s nieces and nephews ‘“‘niece”’ 
and “nephew” too and is termed “‘uncle” by them. Much of this usage is evi- 
dently honorific, for the behavior patterns which obtain between blood rela- 
tives are much diluted where affinal relatives who are similarly classified are 
concerned. Thus, of his wife’s grandfather, with whom his wife carried on the 
usual exuberant grandparent-grandchild joking relationship, an informant 
explained: 


I call him as I do my own grandfather. He teases my wife and me when we are 
together. Then he says to my wife, “Leave that man and come with me,” and things 
like that. But he doesn’t joke with me or talk about this when he meets me alone. It 
is just for the benefit of my wife. 

Said another man concerning the same point: “I call my wife’s sister’s 
children’s children my ‘grandchildren.’ It is just a matter of speech though. I 
do not joke with them as I do with my own grandchildren.” And although the 
requisite terms are used, the full nepotic behavior pattern is not established 
between the man and his wife’s kin of the first descending generation: “‘To the 
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children of my wife’s brothers and male cousins I am ‘uncle,’ but I am not 
‘my leader’ to them’’[i.e., he does not joke about physical supremacy, food 
consumption, etc., with them as he would with his own sister’s children]. 

With the exception that the woman is not held responsible for the support of 
her parents-in-law, the rules for the treatment of affinal relatives operate with 
even-handed justice for husband and wife alike. From the newly married 
woman is demanded a pattern of avoidance and polite-form usage which, 
allowing for the difference in sex, precisely parallels that exacted from her hus- 
band by her relatives. 

Of her husband’s kin of the parental generation the woman hides from his 
father, his father’s brothers, and his mother’s brothers. If they insist upon it 
she will avoid her father-in-law’s and her mother-in-law’s male cousins, cross 
and parallel. In these cases the request may be reduced to polite-form, how- 
ever, and in the case of more remote cousins all special usages may be waived. 
To her mother-in-law’s sisters, her father-in-law’s sisters, and her husband’s 
sisters, brothers, and “first” cousins, polite-form is obligatory. To more distant 
relatives of the husband who fall into the same classifications terminologically, 
polite-form may or may not be necessary, according to their wish. This time, 
of course, the initiative and the decision rest with the blood kin of the husband. 
The behavior patterns attached to avoidance and polite-form are no different 
for the married woman than for the married man. All rules that have been 
described for the husband in his dealings with affinal kin are as applicable to 
the wife in her exchanges with her mate’s relatives. The terms and behavior 
which mark the relations between a woman and her husband’s kin of the first 
and second descending and second ascending generations offer no significant 
differences from what has already been pictured. 

Occasionally, out of courtesy to affinal relatives of the spouse’s parents’ 
generation to whom polite-form or avoidance is due, the term §¢°dd-ni and the 
polite-form of speech are used to their mates. But this is merely a gesture and 
does not bear the implications of orthodox polite-form usage between actual 
affinal relatives: 

My mother-in-law’s sister’s husband and I do not use polite-form to each other all 
the time. Sometimes those who also marry into your wife’s family use polite-form to you 
and call you §q'da'ni before the other members of the family. But it is not real; it is 
just out of respect for the family and before them. Away from the family or when with 
you alone they do not do it. To do it at all is optional. This man uses polite-form to me 
before the family, not otherwise. 


Yet the mother-in-law’s brother’s wife of the same informant, a woman 
with whom a like understanding might have been inaugurated, responded 
differently, indicating the degree of personal choice in such usage. “I do not 
use polite-form to him even around the family. But that is because it is op- 
tional. We could have done it if we had wanted to.”’ 
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The extension of polite-form and its terminology apparently does not apply 
to those of the same age group who have married into a family. Of his wife’s 
sister’s husband, for instance, an informant noted, “I do not call him anything 
special. I could say, ‘With him I carry burdens’ (here the informant is using 
the same verb from which the general affinal terms stem). He came into the 
family by marriage too and helps support it as I do.” 

Once established, the avoidances and polite-forms must continue for the 
life span of those between whom they are initiated: 

There is no stopping of polite-form or avoidance once it is started. An avoidance is 
not broken off at any emergency, not even in the case of a death in the family. Even in 
case of death of the first wife, you have to keep up the polite-forms and avoidances 
with her people. I still use polite-form to C, though his wife, my sister, is dead. These 
forms go on. 

Incidents are constantly occurring which emphasize the persistence of these 
usages. On one occasion an elderly man wished to go to Taos Pueblo to witness 
a ceremony. He hired someone to drive him there in an automobile. Then he 
heard that a younger tribesman might make the same trip. He summarily 
dismissed his driver and came to the young Jicarilla. ‘‘Why should I pay that 
Mexican for taking me? You should take me for nothing. You are my son-in- 
law.” The younger man mildly suggested that he had had other plans and 
needed some help with the expenses, but to no avail. This young man had been 
married to the daughter of the forthright old man. His wife had died and he had 
married again. His present wife is not related to his first wife’s family. Yet he 
still speaks in the polite-form to his “father-in-law” 
to refuse requests such as this. 


and finds it very difficult 


On another occasion when I was driving along the road with a Jicarrila 
friend an approaching wagon turned out and a woman in it concealed her face 
and turned away. She proved to be the sister of the mother of my com- 
panion’s dead wife. Despite his bereavement and his subsequent remarriage, 
avoidance was still maintained. 

A word finally about the kinship terms used to designate affinal relatives 
who are avoided or to whom polite-form is addressed. A general term used 
by affinal relatives of both groups to the man or woman who has married into 
their family is “one who carries burdens for me (5d’tiyéht).”” The person so 
referred to uses another form of the same verb as a reciprocal, and may call 
any relative of his mate to whom he owes special forms, ‘‘one for whom I carry 
burdens (gd’iSxéhi).”’ 


Another pair of terms classify affinal relatives according to sex. They are 
used in direct address to kin of the mate with whom polite-form of speech is 
in force and in referring to those who are avoided. The one which designates 
the male can be translated “he who is old (Adci'ski’)”’; the one employed to or 
of the woman (’icisgéni*‘) cannot be analyzed with certainty, but probably 
means “‘she who is old.” 
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Additional terms identify the relatives of the mate according to generation. 
When addressing or speaking about any relative of his mate of the mate’s own 
generation (sibling or cousin) the individual can use the term Siyé, and this 
same term is used as a self-reciprocal to or of him. He uses another term, 
’q'da-ni, to refer to avoidance or polite-form affinities of the mate’s parents’ 
generation (mother-in-law, father-in-law, etc.). The force of the word 5q-dd°ni 
has been interpreted as ‘‘one who is loyal to me” and “one I am reserved 
before,” indicating the dignity and diffidence which color the bonds between 
those who stand in these relationships to each other. The same term, 5qddnf, 
is used in return by a woman’s older relatives to her husband. In other words, 
it is a self-reciprocal between males. Another term, 5i2d°’4, is used by members 
of the husband’s parents’ generation to his wife and therefore has the force of 
daughter-in-law or nephew’s wife. 

Though residence is normally matrilocal and the woman does not have the 
primary responsibility, as does her husband, of working for parents-in-law, she 
is nevertheless subject to the scrutiny and judgment of her affinal kin. They 
still exert much influence, directly and indirectly, over her husband, and have 
the right to test her wifely qualities: 


The boy’s mother comes over to her daughter-in-law’s home not long after marriage 
and gives the girl corn to grind to see whether she is a good worker and is prepared 
to take care of the young man. She looks at her daughter-in-law’s home. If the place is 
clean, if the girl is clean and the household well taken care of, she is pleased. If the girl 
is dirty in person and the place is in disorder she will Speak to her son about it. She will 
say, “That girl is lazy and no good. You’d better get away from those people and find 
some other girl.” 


The bride is conscious of the interest of her affinal relatives in her husband’s 
well-being and in the management of her affairs, and tries to make a good im- 
pression: 


After a girl is married perhaps she makes cornmeal mush. Then she takes a bowl 
of it over to her mother-in-law, or to her husband’s aunt, his father’s sister. Or she 
takes some to the camp of her husband’s mother’s brother if it is nearby. These are 
the only ones she does it for. She does this to show that she is taking good care of the 
boy, that she is willing to cook, to do work around camp and to please her neighbors. 
It shows that she is good to those who live around her. She does this occasionally, not 
every day but once in a while. She keeps it up right along. 


Even if for some reason—and these cases are more frequent now than for- 
merly—matrilocal residence is not maintained, the parents and close relatives 
of the married woman exert tremendous control over her and over the course 
of her married life. Frequently they exact an obedience from her that her 
husband cannot expect, and they influence their daughter even in the face of 
her husband’s opposition. One man, for instance, is strictly forbidden by his 
father-in-law to involve his wife in his modern ideas: 
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I understand the white man’s thinking and agree with it. I have a good house in 
which I lived with my first wife. She didn’t die in there. She died in the hospital. But 
because she used it some my father-in-law won’t let me take his daughter to it. When 
I’m in the neighborhood I sleep there at night sometimes. I never hear anything [i.e., 
ghosts]. 


Another episode, told to prove the prophetic character of muscular tremors, 
likewise reveals the helplessness of the husband in the face of the orders and 
ire of his wife’s relatives: 

One time, when I was just married, my wife and I lived in the canyon. We came on 
horseback to my father-in-law’s camp. On the way I told my wife, “I guess I’ll come 
back alone. I think you are going to leave me.” 

“How is that? Why do you talk like that? We’re just married and I love you so 
much.” 

“Yes, I know that. But something will happen over there.’ 

We stayed over night. In the morning I was in the house. My mother-in-law and 
her sister stood outside and scolded me. They told me to go back without my wife. 
They were angry over some false story about me. My father-in-law was there and 


heard it but he didn’t say anything. So I went back alone. 

When everything was fixed up and my wife was back with me I said to her, “Did 
you believe me? You said you were not going to leave me but you did.”’ I had a muscular 
tremor in my buttocks, that’s how I knew it would happen. 

There are no specific obligations which the families of husband and wife 
must meet in respect to each other, but a feeling of cordiality and mutual 
helpfulness is expected to prevail, especially if the marriage proves enduring 
and successful. Of the term that expresses this understanding it was explained, 
“This does not refer to real relationship. It means that because of the marriage 
the relatives of the boy and the relatives of the girl feel closer to one another 
and will do things for each other which are ordinarily done only by relatives.” 

The evidence which has been presented here is so clear in its general im- 
plications, I trust, that further detailed analysis is unnecessary. That the 
Jicarilla Apache have a well-worked-out system for regulating behavior and 
obligations between relatives by marriage is beyond question. Yet it is quite 
plain that considerable choice is permitted at many points and that the de- 
cisions made reflect subtleties of feeling and interpretation that can be com- 
pletely understood only in terms of painstaking case analyses. It has also 
been established that even the “basic” rules of avoidance can be waived or 
violated in special circumstances. Terminology alone is no infallible key to the 
relationships involved. A term that has important functional correlates when 
used to one relative-in-law may be used to another largely in an honorific 
sense. The outline of understandings between relatives-in-law, in order to make 
it anything more than the roughest rule of thumb, must be constantly referred 

to the chastening revisions of context. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Folk-tales of the Alabama-Coushatia Indians. Howarp N. Martin. (77 pp. McFarland 
Publishing Company, Jacksonville, Texas, 1946.) 


When a reviewer assumes the task of examining the publication of an amateur in his 
field he faces the decision of commending the work as a contribution or criticizing it for 
shortcomings. In the present case both may be done. Mr. Martin’s legends and myths 
are indeed welcome additions to the folklore of two Muskhogean-speaking tribes as yet 
but little known. The manner in which they are handled, however, leaves much to be 
desired. In a pamphlet of seventy-five pages he has presented a collection of thirty-nine 
folk tales from the Alabama and Coushatta bands of the Creek Confederacy living on a 
reservation in Polk County, Texas. In 1946 the combined population comprised three 
hundred and seventy-one Indians. His collection was begun in 1935. His sources were 
headmen and members of the Alabama tribe who dictated to Mr. Mathew Bullock who 
in turn translated them for the author. While many of the tales were taken directly from 
informants, Mr. Martin acknowledges the use of some material lifted from the publica- 
tions of Dr. Swanton, but these are not specified by title. The collection is subdivided 
into five sections which the author arbitrarily has chosen to classify under the headings 
of Origin Stories, Travel Stories, Stories about Supernatural Beings, Stories about 
Animals and Birds, and Miscellaneous Stories. The wording of the titles is unfortunately 
not indicative of the salient themes of the tales. The latter are much more important 
as religious explanations of native thought than the titles suggest. 

The reading of the collection offers an entertaining and informative excursion into 
the folk-thought of these two tribes of the Southeast. An examination of the motifs, 
however, results in a feeling that the author, whose effort in putting them on record is 
surely commendable, missed an opportunity in not securing explanations of ideas and 
things mentioned in the narratives. A series of notes giving the identities of principal 
characters, with their native names and translations, would have made the collection 
much more valuable to the general reader as well as to the specialist in ethnology of the 
Southeast. 

It seems lamentable that local amateurs whose efforts in collecting data in many 
fields of anthropological research could become so constructive do not collaborate with 
more widely experienced authorities to have pointed out to them ways and means of 
emphasizing the salient features of their recordings. No one should underestimate the 
importance of matter that local students could contribute to cultural studies if this were 
done. This applies most forcibly to the collection in question. Some one might have sug- 
gested to the author to number his stories so that the native narrators could be identi- 
fied in each case. 

The tales recorded by Mr. Martin refer to many native concepts without being ac- 
companied by explanatory notes which would make them nutritious mythological meat 
in the hands of ethnologists. It would be a relatively simple and easy matter to dismiss 
the contents of the collection with a few remarks upon its worth, even as it stands, to 
students of southeastern folklore, but wait—how much more would it add to the under- 
standing of the myths to be told that “Abba Mingo,” Father Chief, mentioned six 
times, is the Alabama designation of the supreme being; to have a note on the native 
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and spiritual character of the “Big Man Eater”; a definition of the “chunk stone” (pp. 
70-71, 73) which has magic power to pursue a trail for its owner and is undoubtedly the 
discoidal “‘chunkee-stone” so prominent in southeastern archeology and ethnology; 
more information about the “‘berdache”’ (p. 19), and so on. In particular, one myth 
relates to the “Collection of all the Sickness of the World”’ shut up in a clay pot (p. 64) 
which was intended to be carried to the sky and left there with its noxious contents. 
Snipe volunteered to carry it off, but let the pot fall and sickness was scattered to all 
parts of the world again. “Since that time the Indians have not been able to catch the 
various types of sickness and put them back into a clay pot.” If one could but rub 
Aladdin’s lamp and get an answer tothe question, “Does this myth hold a germ of ex- 
planation for the aboriginal custom of urn burial in the lower Chattahoochee region?” 
(whence the author of the collection traces the migration of the Alabama tribe), then 
some student doing a doctoral dissertation of the Southeast would find a possible clue to 
an archeological] puzzle in a belief expressed in the mythology of a living group. 

Mr. Martin’s collection of myths and tales is indeed fraught with possibilities for 
annotation and analysis unsensed by its author. As such it is a valuable item for the 
research student’s library. 

FRANK G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Hopi Horizons. A Film Study of an Indian Tribe. Script by MARGARET CUSSLER, 
photography by Mary L. pE GIve. (16 mm. Kodachrome, sound, 2 reels, 22 minutes, 
$150. Produced by Social Documentary Films, Washington, D. C., 1946.) 

Hopi Horizons is a documentary film in which a group of Hopi Indians, with the 
technical help of two sociologists and the cooperation of the Hopi Indian Service, use 
the medium of modern technicolor and sound to speak to the world beyond the Reserva- 
tion. The film, sponsored by a committee of five Hopi individuals, three from Oraibi 
and two from Second Mesa, portrays some major economic, political, health and educa- 
tional activities and problems as these Hopis view them or wish them to be presented 
to the public. 

Dr. Cussler and Dr. de Give have accomplished a remarkable feat in producing 
Hopi Horizons. Everyone who has had anything to do with the Hopis knows how 
strongly they object to being photographed. The film is a tribute to the producers’ 
patience and ingenuity and also to their devotion to their endeavor. They both are to be 
congratulated for this particular achievement and also for their pioneering efforts as 
social scientists producing documentary films. For although we live in an age of graphics 
and although these multiple-learning aids are competing effectively with the academic 
type of lecture and the old-fashioned textbook, it is only recently that social scientists 
have begun to produce professionally their own documentary films. As social scientists, 
however, we must expect to be called on more and more to participate in the planning 
and production of projects which use the new learning devices. Not only that. Ob- 
viously we must anticipate producing systematically more of such projects ourselves. 

This fact places a certain responsibility on us as scientists. For it raises the question: 
What objectives should social scientists producing graphics strive after? How can we 
achieve the same impartiality and objectivity in film production that we strive for as 
scientists in writing books and in lecturing, for example? 
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Not long ago at a Washington “‘movie”’ the reviewer saw a travelogue which played 
up graphically and in technicolor the work of Father Junipero Serra and the founding of 
the California missions. It showed Spanish Catholic padres toiling up and down the 
State and it showed the beautiful mission architecture. Finally it ended with the canoni- 
zation of Father Serra. But what it did not tell was that, within a few years after a gen- 
eration and a half of the California missions, most of the mission Indians had died out. 

The viewpoint expressed in Hopi Horizons is not that of the scientists or the govern- 
ment or any outside group, but that of the Hopis themselves. There is no question that 
in this film the Hopis themselves speak. But the type of documentary film expressive of 
native opinion also presents problems to the scientist producer. For example, to what 
extent is the native opinion as expressed, representative of the group’ Does the audience 
gain an accurate impression of the group as a whole? 

Hopi Horizons highlights the importance of these questions. For recent research has 
revealed that there are significant differences between the various Hopi communities 
both in economic resources and in the kinds and degrees of influences from the outside 
world, and the effects that these have had on local culture and personality. It has high- 
lighted in particular the differences between the mesas. Third Mesa, for example, has a 
smaller and more eroded land base, in relation to the size of the population, than has 
Second or First Mesa. Consequently when the stock-reduction program was pushed 
through by the government in order to save the soil and prevent the Hopi stock from 
dying from drought on the range, Third Mesa had to reduce its stock 44 per cent, com- 
pared with only 22 per cent for Second Mesa and only 20 per cent for First Mesa. 
Moreover, recent findings point to the conclusion that the Oraibis of Third Mesa, 
where the traditional ceremonial organization has broken down due to mission in- 
fluence, are atypical Hopi villages, characterized by social disorganization and by per- 
sonality maladjustment among the males. The First Mesa group, on the other hand, has 
been found to be well balanced and integrated both socially and personally. 

Within the realities of the present Hopi situation, therefore, it was to be expected 
that the more acculturated, aggressive and discontented Hopis would respond to the 
opportunity to express themselves offered by the film project. And this is exactly what 
happened. In the sponsoring committee there were no representatives from First Mesa, 
the majority being from Third Mesa. Incidently, it is quite likely that the opportunity 
to express their opinions and particularly their grievances acted as a catharsis on at 
least some of the Hopis who participated in the project. 

But what is the effect of the film on the average audience? Most people on seeing the 
film will tend to take it at its face value. The tendency will be to believe that the most 
acculturated, verbal, and discontented Hopis are representative of the whole tribe; 
to believe that all the Hopis had to reduce their stock as much as the Third Mesa 
owners (whereas the total tribal reduction was only 24 per cent) ; and to believe that the 
Hopis have little or no voice in decisions regarding their own affairs (whereas actually 
the Hopis are an organized tribe with their own legal rights and powers, their own Con- 
stitution and By-Laws). 

The usual audience, seeing the film, will have no way of knowing that, whereas only 
one African in eight has a chance to go to school, for example, the Hopis over eighteen 
years of age average six and a half years of schooling, and three-fourths of the Hopis of 
school age are in school at an average per capita cost of about $180 a year. This figure 
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should be compared with about $117 for the United States as a whole, about $77 for 
Hawaii, and less that $15 for the Navy-governed island of Guam before the war. More- 
over, the audience will not know that to the ninety per cent of the Hopis who still prac- 
tice the indigenous religion their annual cycle of ceremonies is the pivotal, absorbing and 
balancing interest in their lives. 

To return to our initial question. To this reviewer, the most challenging problem 
which Hopi Horizons accents for us as anthropologists is this: In producing graphics, 
including documentary films, which as we know are almost frighteningly effective learn- 
ing devices, how can we guard against the one-sided presentation, the propaganda type 
of document? What can we as scientists do to help get across an impartial and full- 
length view of the subject under graphic consideration? 

I do not attempt to answer this question. I merely state it. 

LAURA THOMPSON 


WasuinctTon, D.C. 


The Use of Marine Mollusca and Their Value in Reconstructing Prehistoric Trade Routes 
in the American Southwest. DONALD B. Tower. (Papers of the Excavators Club. 
Vol. 2, No. 3. 56 pp., 6 pls. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1945.) 


Recent workers in American archaeology have been paying increasing attention to 
any mollusk shells that they find in their excavations. While the time interval with 
which American archaeologists have to work is much smaller than that in the Old World 
and while it might not be expected that many evolutionary changes have taken place 
in the mollusks since man’s arrival in America, nevertheless important data bearing on 
archaeological problems have been brought to light by a study of the shells. The in- 
formation revealed by mollusks seems to fall into three main categories: 

1. Time, the mollusks dating the deposits stratigraphically. 

2. Climate, the mollusks indicating temperature and humidity. 

3. Trade routes, the mollusks indicating former paths of migration and trade. 

It is with the third of these categories that Mr. Tower’s paper is concerned. 

As orientation to the problem, Mr. Tower devotes several introductory pages toa 
discussion of the main classification groups of mollusks. He also gives in a footnote, 
repeated more fully in the bibliography, references to descriptions of present-day 
mollusks of both east and west coasts of America. It is unfortunate, as Mr. Tower 
points out, that there are no complete works on these mollusks, and it is necessary for 
the student, whether he be archaeologist or conchologist, to delve through a large num- 
ber of books before he is able to identify with any reasonable certainty the shells that he 
has collected. 

The next section of the paper is given over to a discussion of the mollusks found in 
some 140 archaeological sites in the Southwest. Some of these are quoted from earlier 
workers, while others have been added by a study of the collections in the Peabody 
Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He finds that the genera most frequently found 
are Olivella, Conus, Oliva, Haliotis, Glycymeris, Cardium and Pecten. These shells, to- 
gether with others totalling about 80 species, are discussed in relation to their frequency 
and distribution. 

Unfortunately, because of the fragmental condition in which they are found, many 
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shells can be identified only as to genus, and in most cases the genus has a wide distribu- 
tion, frequently occurring in both Atlantic and Pacific. However, a few are more helpful. 
For instance, the genus Haliotis (the Abalone) occurs only in the Pacific Ocean, and not 
in the Gulf of California or the Atlantic. The genus Glycymeris rules out the Gulf of 
California as a source of trade, for it does not occur in the upper part of that gulf. In 
other cases it is usually necessary to identify the shell as to species in order to determine 
its exact origin. Mr. Tower realizes this and remarks that the identifications should be 
made by expert conchologists. 

A section of the paper is given over to a discussion of the use of shells by the 
aborigines. Again, it becomes very clear how difficult it is to identify some of these shells 
since only a portion of the shell is used. 

Various probable and alternate trade routes are indicated and clearly shown on an 
accompanying map. The routes for which there is the most evidence are as follows: 

From the Pacific: From the site of San Diego to the Gila Basin in Arizona. 

From the Los Angeles region to the site of Boulder Dam, thence 
via the Virgin River to Utah. 

From the Gulf of Mexico: Up to the Rio Grande and Pecos Rivers to New Mexico. 

From the Gulf of California: Northward from the mouths of the Sonora (most evi- 

dence), Yaqui and Colorado Rivers. 

The paper is a very interesting one, and one that should open new avenues of ap- 
proach to archaeological workers. It should result in more attention being paid to shell 
material associated with archaeological sites, and this in turn may bring to light im- 
portant information about early American cultures. 

Horace G. RICHARDS 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
PHILADELPHIA 


A aculturagéo dos Alemaes no Brasil. Em1t10 W1LLEMs. (609 pp. Companhia Editora 
Nacional, Sao Paulo, 1946.) 


For solidity and abundance of documentation there are few books in all Brazilian 
literature on the social sciences that can be compared with Professor Willems’ study on 
acculturation. The final impression is that he left no source unexplored in his search for 
material. His quotations reveal a most extensive use of literature in German referring to 
the subject, published both in Germany and Brazil, and of publications in Portuguese. 
Not only essays, but novels and other forms of fiction, periodicals, newspapers and year- 
books were explored, and yielded a great wealth of information. It can be said with 
certainty that A aculturagaéo dos Alemaes no Brasil will be recognized in the future as 
a classical work on cultural contacts in Brazil, one to be quoted and referred to, even ifa 
few of the conclusions might be disproved. Conclusions based on such sound and criti- 
cally selected material, however, are not likely to be invalidated for a long time. In the 
future, new and better methods applied to the problem will show finer details that will 
confirm the general points of view of the author. 

A aculturagéo dos Alemdées no Brasil comprises a general and a special part. The 
first chapter, the only really weak point in the whole work, is devoted to a discussion 
of the terms employed. The second one, entitled “The Exodus of German People and 
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General Characteristics of Their Colonization in Brazil,” contains precious information 
on many points of great interest, such as the question of the provenience of German- 
speaking immigrants. The problems discussed in the following chapters are the selective 
factors at the centers of origin, some ecological aspects of German colonization, the 
selection of the best fit in the new environment, isolation and contact, acculturation and 
status, ergological and technological acculturation. A final chapter, ‘“‘General Charac- 
teristics of German-Brazilian Society and Culture,” sums up the conclusions of this part. 

In the special part are discussed language, economic organization, the school, sex 
and family, religion, political and juridical organization, literature and press, and recre- 
ation. There is a chapter devoted to general conclusions and an appendix containing 
brief notes about the assimilation of Germans in other parts of the world. As can be seen 
by this simple enumeration, it is a fairly exhaustive study. 

Attention should be called to two specific points which, among many others, will 
perhaps be particularly fruitful for further research. The first is the so-called “horse 
complex,” on which Emilio Willems wrote a very good article, published in the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist.' The role of the horse in acculturation, as part of the technology of 
southern Brazilian culture, but primarily as a means of acquiring status, is very in- 
telligently presented by the author. For the German peasant, during the Middle Ages 
and up to modern times, the horse was a symbol of prestige attached to power. Professor 
Willems’ explanation of the eagerness of the immigrant to adopt the horse, and all the 
“gaucho” ways of life that go with it, is astutely based on this historical fact. This is a 
very nice illustration of the general statement that, in order to accept something froma 
new culture, the individual should have some element in the culture he originally came 
from which would prepare him for this acceptance. Of course, the horse in Brazil has an 
entirely different function from that which it had in feudal Germany; but this does not 
influence the basic socio-psychological mechanisms underlying its passing over to the 
immigrant group. 

The other point is connected with family life and organization. The author shows 
that trial marriage, a custom which exists in many regions of Europe from which im- 
migrants came to Brazil, is partially retained. It is not found in any institutionalized 
form today, but rather as a marked tolerance of pre-marital sexual relations. Prostitu- 
tion, on the other hand, is strongly condemned. The opposite forms of sanctions are 
observed in Portuguese-Brazilian communities, which permit prostitution, but strictly 
penalize the loss of virginity of “daughters of good families.” This conflict, it seems, 
should be a source of anxiety for the new generation, forced to choose between the two 
divergent sets of patterns. It would be extremely interesting to study its influence in the 
personality formation of the young people. 

Since we have mentioned personality formation, we take the opportunity to state 
our main point of disagreement with the author. This refers to his psychological orienta- 
tion. On pages 12 and 13 we find, ‘““These ways (of acting and reacting) are the habits, 
which in their totality constitute what may be called personality structure.” This 
definition is based on Ross Stagner’s “Psychology of Personality,” quoted in a footnote. 
It seems to me that personality structure implies much more than is contained in that 
definition. But this review is not the place to discuss the conflicting points of view of 


1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 46, 1944, pp. 153-161. 
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academic psychology and of the more dynamic trends represented in contemporary 
personality psychology. The most significant work now being done by anthropologists 
in the field of personality and culture is not based on behavioristic premises, and it 
seems unlikely that pure behaviorism, which presents only a partial view of psycho- 
logical mechanisms, will ever be very helpful to the anthropologist. 

The approach adopted by the author, however, enables him to reconcile different 
points of view and unify the terminology of the subject. He accepts from the sociological 
jargon the term “assimilation,” and couples it with “acculturation.” The first word, for 
him, connotes the socio-psychological mechanisms involved in prolonged cultural con- 
tacts, while the second is employed to signify the mass borrowing of cultural elements. 
The author stresses the fact that this distinction is primarily of methodological impor- 
tance. 

While it is perfectly valid to study cultural contacts in descriptive terms without 
touching upon the more dynamic socio-psychological problems, especially as in the 
present case when there is little information on the subject, there is no need to reify 
methodological entities, and assign to each one a different concept. Actually the various 
processes of cultural contact are a unity. To separate the psychological mechanisms and 
the end-results in the conceptual frame of reference is to do violence to the living reality 
without contributing to a better understanding of the problem. Even if we admit that 
science is but a well-made language, and leave reality aside, we should demand that it 
be clear. It does not seem that Professor Willems was motivated by the love of clarity, 
but rather by the desire of reconciling different terminologies. Any attempt to em- 
phasize the fundamental unity of the social sciences is laudable, but these attempts 
should not be limited to the reconciliation of terms. A deeper understanding of the 
processes involved in social phenomena will better achieve this desired unification. The 
fundamental concepts variously termed “‘basic personality structure,” “modal per- 


sonality,” “communal aspects of the personality,” and others, seem to me the nucleus 
around which such unification will take place. 

The theoretical discussions occupy only the first chapter, and do not impair the 
value of the book, however. We have already emphasized the excellence of the author’s 
field work and his ethno-historical researches. It is our sincere wish that he will meet 
equal success in his study of Japanese immigrants, announced in the preface. 

Ruy CoELHO 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
ASIA 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword: Patierns of Japanese Culture. RUTH BENEDICT. 
(324 pp. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1946.) 


This analysis of Japan is a book that makes one proud to be an anthropologist. It 
shows what can be done with orientation and discipline even without speaking knowl- 
edge of the language and residence in the country. 

Dr. Benedict deals definitely with culture, and equally definitely with psychology. 
In her own manner the two are interfused; the cultural value standards are stated as 
such, and so too is it stated how normal individuals act under them. The skilful inter- 
weaving of the many facets of a large culture hardly lends itself to summary or to con- 
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cept concentration, especially since the Japanese tend to view life as consisting of so 
many “circles” or departments. So a running series of her findings will be touched on 
here; as Dr. Benedict says, the tough-minded are content that differences should exist. 

Japanese organization is hierarchical. Society still is aristocratic. Respect and its 
degrees and rules are learned in childhood, precisely within the face-to-face family. 
There is no extended family or large-scale filial piety; the family shrine is in the living 
room. Fundamental is finding one’s place in the world; confusion exists when there is 
“neither elder brother nor younger brother.” Proper placing of people allows dignity of 
behavior even in low station, such as cannot be attained under equality, the Japanese 
feel. 

There is also a hierarchy of nations, and in this Japan senses strongly that the eyes 
of the world are upon her. By reason of this it is necessary that the Japanese soul be 
trained above matter, and that all contingencies be foreknown and planned for. The 
Emperor is inseparable from Japan, and therefore above criticism; but all others are 
expendable without salvage. Hence the standard of no surrender in war, but of full 
cooperation after peace. 

The Meiji reforin is sketched incisively as above all maintaining the hierarchy— 
with the explicit ap»roval of Herbert Spencer. There was to be popular support, but no 
popular opinion; State Shinto as sign of respect to the order, but genuine religious free- 
dom. Ceremonies are for the people, not by them. On the village level there is real 
democracy: the elders are not tax collectors for the State. But education is wholly under 
central authority. The Meiji Army and Navy promptly outlawed respect language; 
and promotion has been by merit in place of family, at any rate far more so than in 
civilian spheres. Why the State organized and built up the new basic industries only to 
turn them over at low price to the specially selected Zaibatsu oligarchy does not become 
wholly clear. The implication is that it was because planning was possible only in terms 
of hierarchical order. The proper station makes everyone feel safe. But export abroad of 
the hierarchical principle failed miserably elsewhere in Asia, no doubt because it was 
enforced. 

The matter of obligations and reciprocations is gone into at length. On is obligation 
received, passively incurred, from superior, parents, lord, teacher, or others. About the 
latter there is ambivalence. Three phrases of thanks mean “this poisonous feeling,” 
“difficult thing,” “this does not end.” The pre-Meiji phrase katajikenai meant both “I 
am insulted” and “‘grateful”’: that is, shame at receiving favor. It can be more generous 
to accept on than to tender it. One does not proffer it casually: that might be meddle- 
some. Repayment is of two main kinds: gimu, unstated in amount and kind, and due 
the emperor, parents, and one’s work (called respectively chu, ko, and nimmu); and 
giri, which aims at exact equivalence, and may be unwilling at heart; it is hardest to 
bear, and one can be “cornered with giri.”’ Besides this giri to others, there is giri to 
one’s own name, close to what we should call pride in honor. This leads to vendetta 
revenge, to non-admission of failure, but also to fulfilment of the proprieties. Chu was 
formerly due the shogun. Then the Japanese decided that European conflict of rulers 
and people was unworthy of Japan in history. Giri that clears one’s name is outside the 
circle of on; “the world tips” while an insult is unrequited, and requiting it does not 
constitute aggression. To know giri is to be loyal for life, to repay giri is to offer one’s 
life. 
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The Japanese have little sense of guilt, but a strong sense of shame. They avoid 
overt competitition because the loser is shamed; they feel it as an aggression. Their 
hierarchical system naturally minimizes competition, much as the institution of the 
intermediary go-between cuts down shame if negotiations fail. Politeness is a means of 
preventing shame and the need of clearing one’s name. Revenge for slight is “a kind 
of morning tub” by a people passionate about cleanliness. They are vulnerable to 
failures and slurs, and harry themselves over them, even to suicide. The latter is not 
specially common in fact, but all-important in fantasy. Suicide is played up vicariously 
in films and reading-matter as crime is in America. Milder manifestations of the vul 
nerability are lassitude and boredom. The constant goal is honor: commanding respect, 
a good name, privately and as a nation in the world. The means may change; the aim is 
constant. 

The famous sincerity (makoto, magokoro), the basic virtue, the “soul’’ of the 
Emperor’s Rescript, does not mean genuineness, but what makes other virtues “stick.” 
It is the exponent of these to a higher power. Usually sincerity hallmarks or identifies 
the virtues most stressed: non-self-seeking, freedom from profit-making; self-discipline, 
freedom from passion; ability to lead, due to freedom from internal conflict. To wound 
another’s feelings without intent is “‘insincere’’ because it is undisciplined; whereas to 
wound them deliberately in giri to one’s name is justifiable. Self-respect, jicho, literally 
“self-weighty,” implies circumspection, full self-control in order to control a situation. 
Again shame, haji, counts for more than guilt. 

Due to the ever-present shame-preventing etiquette, “‘refined familiarity,” as it is 
natural to well-bred Chinese or Americans, is killed off in childhood as being sauciness 
in Japanese girls, perhaps as “insincerity”’ in boys. 

The Japanese are not puritanical. They cultivate sensory pleasures but keep them in 
their place: self-discipline is what is all-important. Soldiers “already know how to sleep; 
they need training in how to keep awake” by marching day and night (p. 187). But 
when there is nothing at stake, sleeping is a favored indulgence. Love, both romantic 
and erotic, is fine, but as a “human feeling’”’ it must be ruthlessly sacrificed to obliga- 
tions. Strength to meet one’s obligations is the most admired of all qualities. Hence the 
Japanese love the tragic ending. Shuyo, self-discipline, “enlarges life’’; it polishes away 
“the rust of the body” and makes one like a sharp sword. Mental training (muga in 
Zen cult) promotes expertness of any kind by obliterating the ‘‘observing”’ or “‘inter- 
fering”’ self (self-consciousness, presumably), until there is “‘not even the thickness of a 
hair” between will and act, and the act is “‘one-pointed.”’ This training, though the 
exercises were derived from China and perhaps ultimately from India, is not yoga, is 
not mystic, is not freedom from the flesh, does not lead to nirvana which the Japanese 
in general do not seek. They train for mastery of this life. They ask a great deal of them- 
selves. 

There is a chapter on “The Child Learns” and one on “The Japanese since VJ-Day.”’ 
The one on learning comes at the end; it is full of facts on cultural practice, does not 
mention some of Gorer’s allegations, and I think does not contain the word “‘socializa- 
tion.”’ As usual, Benedict has cut her own swath here. 

So as not to seem wholly adulatory, I will mention—not in correction but in dis- 
tinction—one point where emphasis might have been different. On the whole, Benedict 
stresses strongly those aspects of Japanese culture and character which are reciprocal, 
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have to do with the interrelations of persons. She passes much more lightly over those 
which are primarily expressions of the self. Perhaps that is why there are only transient 
allusions to the obtrusive and compulsive Japanese cleanliness, neatness, frugality, 
economy of means, finish: these are primarily self-satisfying qualities, as shame, obliga- 
tion, and hierarchy are turned toward others. This is not stricture—only a reminder 
that no book is completely perfect. This one eminently does enlarge understanding and 
polish away the rust of the mind. 
A. L. KROEBER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


Lidée de Dieu dans les huit premiers classiques chinois. Ses noms, son existence et sa 
nature éludiée a la lumiére des découvertes archéologiques. Préface du P. W. Schmidt. 
TiEN Tcuéu-Kanc. (Editions de l’Oeuvre St-Justin, Fribourg en Suisse, 1942.) 


The purpose of this book, says the author, is to study with what correctness, preci- 
sion, profundity, and pureness the conception of God has been held by the Chinese 
people and its thinkers (p. 18). If, in accordance with this ambiguous statement, the 
author had been content merely to state the Chinese conception which is most like the 
Christian one, he could have achieved his aim by confining himself to the philosophies of 
Confucius (treated on pp. 18-21) or of Mo-dz (Dr. Tien writes this name ‘‘Mei-Tseu” 
and discusses him on pp. 65, n. 7; 197-200). Both these philosophers were monotheists. 
Confucius’ own belief was like that of Socrates. He may have disbelieved in the exist- 
ence of all spirits except Heaven (Tien, his name for God) or else he allowed to other 
spirits no independent volition; Mo-dz accepted the popular belief in multitudes of 
spirits, but conceived of them as angels who act only as Heaven bids them. But Dr. 
Tien is not satisfied with such a simple solution. He endeavors to show that the mono- 
theistic view is found throughout the “‘first” classics and occurred even in Shang times, 
in the second millennium B.C. Herein he falls into grievous errors. 

Ever since the eleventh century A.D. there have been considered to be thirteen 
classics. Dr. Tien selects only eight of them, calling them les premiers classiques. But he 
does not select all the oldest ones. He omits the Spring and Autumn (Chun-tsiu), which 
was asserted by Mencius (in reality, incorrectly) to have been written by Confucius, 
together with the three classical explanations of that book: the Gung-yang, the Gu-liang, 
and the Dzo-juan. These “three” ancient classics however express plainly the ancient 
Chinese polytheism. Dr. Tien has also omitted the two oldest books on rites: the Yi-li 
(The Ceremonies and Rites) and the Jou-li (The Rites of the Jou Dynasty), which contain 
similar polytheistic conceptions. All these five classics are older than the Book of Propri- 
elies or Li-ji (he spells it “Li-ki’’), which he uses in spite of the fact that he reports it to 
have been completed only in the second century A.D. (p. 27). Among his “‘first’’ clas- 
sics he moreover includes the Doctrine of the Mean (his ““Tchoung-joung”’), the Great 
Learning (his “Ta-hia’”’), and the Mencius, the oldest parts of which were written in 
Jou times but which did not become canonical until the Neo-Confucian movement 
had called special attention to them. Thus Dr. Tien deliberately selects among the 
classics the ones that support his thesis of ““Chinese’’ monotheism. 

In treating Chinese “thinkers,” Dr. Tien does not discuss more than extremely 
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briefly the Lao-dz, who denied the existence of any personal God (p. 115 f.). Dr. Tien 
declares this philosopher was a southerner who represented, not northern China, but 
the Yangdz River valley (115, n. 1). But the birthplace of the Lao-dz is well known. It 
was in the very ancient Chinese duchy of Chen, in the present eastern Honan, which had 
then been recently conquered by the state of Chu. It was located only 95 miles from the 
birthplace of Confucius and was in north China, not in the Yangdz region. Dr. Tien 
confines his discussion to Confucian philosophers and Mo-dz. But he omits entirely 
Siin-dz (lived ca. 320—ca. 235 B.C.; his name is often spelled Hsiin-tze), who was the 
moulder of ancient Confucian philosophy. He too denied the existence of all spirits, 
including a supreme God. After him, no creative Confucian thinker asserted the ex- 
istence of a personal supreme God, although this ancient conception is still found in 
such antiquarian compilations as the Li-ji and the later passages in the Book of History. 
There is also omitted the great Dung Jung-shu (ca. 175—ca. 105 B.C.), who wrote the 
theology of Han Confucianism. He too admitted only an impersonal God. The Neo- 
Confucian philosophy is nowhere discussed adequately. It has become the standard in 
terpretation of Confucianism and has had a vastly greater influence upon China during 
the last half-millennium than has Confucius’ own theism. It likewise denies a supreme 
personal God, but Dr. Tien evidently does not understand its precise nature (p. 157). 
Various Neo-Confucians are used as authorities for the correct interpretation of pas- 
sages in the classics. Dr. Tien trusts this Neo-Confucian exegesis, even asserting that, 
in the absence of Confucius’ own explanation of a passage, we may take that of Cheng- 
dz (p. 96), one of the creative thinkers in the Neo-Confucian school. In this respect, 
Dr. Tien follows the older Jesuit writers on Chinese religion. 

Chinese monotheism was an ephemeral phenomenon. It was possibly confined to 
Confucius, Mo-dz, and their immediate followers. The Doctrine of the Mean, only the 
central portion of which comes at best from Confucius’ grandson, Kung Ji Dz-sz, 
accepted the real existence of spirits. This Confucian school, to which Mencius adhered, 
accepted not only a supreme personal God but also numberless ancestral spirits, who 
must be worshipped separately and who were asserted to crowd around ancestral 
sacrifices. This is not monotheism but polytheism, for monotheism consists in the sole 
worship of one supreme personal God. 

Dr. Tien reads monotheism into all the Chinese classics that he studies. As a typical 
example, he analyzes the first three chapters in the Book of History (his ‘“‘Chou-king”’). 
He would have done better if he had been warned by the assertion, which he quotes, 
that the first two chapters are dated in the third century B.C. (p. 87), long after the 
time of Confucius.’ In the second chapter he finds the statement that Yao “performed 
the sacrifice lei to Shang-di, the sacrifice yin to his own six [noble] ancestors, the sacrifice 


1 Cf. Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 61, 1941, p. 217. 

* The crucial passage is translated on p. 60, but Dr. Tien misinterprets the last clause. 
Legge’s translation, in his Chinese Classics, Vol. 1, p. 398, is much better and closer to the original. 

* The third chapter of the Book of History is one of those forged in the third century A.D.; 
cf. P. Pelliot, “Le Chou king en charactéres ancients et le Chang chou che wan,” in Mémoires con- 
cernantl’ Asie orientale, Vol. I1, 1916. Dr. Tien nowhere mentions the critical work done by eminent 
recent European sinologists upon the Book of History and other Chinese classics. He seems to 
have been without the assistance of a competent sinologue. 
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wang to the mountains and rivers, and the sacrific bien to the many gods.’ Without a 
biased interpretation this passage is not monotheistic. If Dr. Tien had not been misled 
concerning the classics he would have found a monarchical polytheism elsewhere too. 
However he uses instead the Neo-Confucian interpretation, which reads positive 
religion out of the classics by giving arbitrary tendentious exegeses of all passages deal- 
ing with ancient religion. The polytheism so amply evidenced in the Dzo-juan is much 
more typical of pre-Confucian China than any supposedly “Chinese” monotheism. 

Dr. Tien also quotes divinatory bone inscriptions of Shang times and inscriptions on 
early Jou bronzes which show that Shang-di was worshiped in Shang times. But he fails 
to mention the many other texts which indicate that other spirits and manes were also 
worshiped. Dung Dzo-bin, in his Vin-li-pu, has recently shown that the later Shang 
rulers systematically offered each one of five different sacrifices, in a definite order, to 
their fifty-odd ancestors in succession, on the days of the decade-week on which each 
one had died, arranging these sacrifices in an elaborate yearly cycle. 

Dr. Tien concludes that the ancient Chinese proper name of God was Di (his “‘Ti’’) 
and that the name Tien (Heaven) was merely a metaphorical synonymn for Di (67), 
used because of the natural taboo on the proper name of a high divinity (79).° Un- 
fortunately there is no adequate evidence for this conclusion, except that only Di and 
its compounds are used for this god in the Shang oracle bones. He fails even to state the 
quite plausible explanation given by Creel,* that Di or Shang-di was the name of the 


4 P. 69. I have here made my own translation. Dr. Tien quotes Couvreur’s translation (which 
follows that by Legge), states that it is incorrect, but does not venture to retranslate. In inter- 
preting this passage, Dr. Tien follows the Neo-Confucian authorities. In connection with the 
second sacrifice, it is preferable to interpret the word dzung (Dr. Tien’s ““Tsoung”’) in the simplest 
manner to mean “royal or noble ancestors,” in the way it was commonly used in the third century 
B.C. and subsequently in the “temple names” of emperors. Dr. Tien finds in this sentence merely 
ceremonies of commemoration to spirits which direct and protect the sacred mountains (p. 73), 
and merely embryonic forms, not real ancestor worship (p. 74). 

§ The ancient passages quoted on pp. 78, 83-86 contradict the supposition that the “proper 
name”’ Di was tabooed. There is not the slightest proof, so far as I know, that Di was ever a 
proper name. Its meaning and usage contradict that supposition. Shang-di is used twenty times 
in the Book of Odes and Di is used eighteen times more, whereas Tien is used 125 times. This usage 
demonstrates that there was no taboo upon Di, merely a preference for the name anciently used 
by the Jou people, which was Tien. 

P. W. Schmidt suggests that the Chinese word tien may have been derived from the Turkish 
tengeri (p. 11). It should however be remembered that the most ancient evidence for this Turkish 
word is to be found in the Han-shu, which was written between A.D. 74 and 84. (The passage 
is translated in J. J. M. de Groot, Chinesische Urkunden zur Geschichte Asiens, Vol. I, pp. 53- 
54. On the ancient pronunciation of this word édngri cf. P. Pelliot, ““Tangrim—tirim,”’ T’oung 
Pao, Vol. 37, Livr. 5, pp. 165-185. He concludes, “L’idée d’une étymologie chinoise ne doit pas 
étre exclude.” [/bid., p. 169.]). Hereitis used in the Hun imperial title, which is stated to mean 
“The Great Son of Heaven,” and which was presumably adopted by Mao-dun when he organized 
the first Hun empire about 210 B.C. It is plainly an imitation of the Chinese ancient supreme 
royal and later impzrial title, Tien-dz, “Son of Heaven,” which title was used as early as the 
eleventh century B.C. Because this Hun use of ¢dngri is in imitation of a Chinese title, and be- 
cause this imitation occurred almost a millennium after the Chinese had been using this term, 
it is more likely that the Huns borrowed the word from the Chinese than vice versa. 

*H. G. Creel, Birth of China, p. 342; Dr. Tien quotes this book but passes over this im- 
portant explanation. He discusses only three earlier theories (pp. 51-63). 
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chief deity among the Shang people, whereas Tien was the name of the chief Jou deity, 
and that, when the two peoples came into contact, these two deities were identified. 
If Creel is correct (I concur heartily with him), there is no evidence for Dr. Tien’s 
statement that Shang-di is chronologically the earlier name (79). We merely have as 
yet no evidence from the Jou area before the Jou conquest of China in the eleventh 
century B. C. 

Ancient Chinese usage indicates that, in historic times, the word di meant “high 
god.””? Since the ancestors of the ruling clan were important guardian spirits of the 
state, they too were called di. Then deceased kings were naturally also called di.* By 
the last century of the Jou period there were also five other di or high gods, called the 
wu (five)-di, each one of whom controlled one of the five powers or “elements” (the 
wu-hsing).* We may accordingly translate di by the word “Lord,” understanding 
thereby its meaning in the King James’ version of the Bible. Shang-di (lit., “‘high- or 
highest-di’’), the Lord on High, was the highest of the high gods. He was the greatest 
of the gods, the supreme lord of the universe, but not, except with a few philosophers, 
the only divinity. The term di is used elliptically for Shang-di, but not invariably thus, 
since it may also denote various other high gods. Chinese words are not inflected, so that 
they may be understood as either singular or plural. By chance, in July, 205 B.C., the 
illiterate founder of the Han dynasty confused Shang-di with the wu-di.’® Thereafter in 
Han times there were five Shang-di or Lords on High. When, however, ancient literature 
was again studied in Han times the recognition of one supreme God was recovered. But 
the old name, Shang-di, had now become a plural noun, so that a new name had to be 
invented for this god. He was accordingly renamed Tai-yi, “The Supreme One,” a 
name that could not be understood as a plural. Under this name he was first given 
imperial worship in 113 B.C." Yet this was not monotheism, for other gods were also 
worshiped. Ancient China was no more monotheistic than were the ancient Greeks or 
Romans, who likewise had monarchical polytheisms, with Zeus or Jupiter as their 
supreme god. This Chinese supreme god is moreover not forgotten today. When the 
Chinese emperor reserved to himself alone the right to worship Heaven or the Lord on 
High, this supreme god reappeared in Chinese popular religion under a new name, the 
Jade Emperor (Yi-huang Shang-di)." He is the supreme god in the present popular 
Chinese polytheistic religion. 

7 In its most ancient meaning, di very likely was the name of a particulat sacrifice. On this 
word cf. D. Bodde, China’s First Unifier, pp. 124-129. 

8 That usage was not confined merely to the first two rulers mentioned in the Book of History 
(p. 76) and the last two Shang rulers (p. 87). In his Shzh-i (cf. the translation by FE. Chavannes, 
Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, Vol. 1, passim, who translates di [mistakenly] as “em- 
pereur’’), Sz-ma Tsien uses di for all the Hsia and Shang kings. 

® The di for each season (di is translated by Legge as “divine ruler’’) is stated in Chap. IV 
of the Li-i; cf. J. Legge, Li Ki, Vol. 27 of the “Sacred Books of the East,”’ pp. 250, 268, 280, 
283, 296; these five are the wu-di. 10 Cf. Han-shu 25 A: 17b, 18a (Wang Sien-chien’s ed.) 

1 Miu Ji’s memorial suggesting the new name is translated in Chavannes, op. cit., Vol. III, 
p. 467. The identity of Tai-yi with the ancient Tien and Shang-di is recognized in the ancient 
Chinese annotations to the original of that passage. The first imperial worship of the Supreme 
One is noted in H. H. Dubs, trans., The History of the Former Han Dynasty, Vol. I, p. 76. 

12 Mentioned by Dr. Tien on p. 157 and n. 2. The worship of the Jade Emperor is by no means 
confined to Daoism; cf. H. Maspero, “The Mythology of Modern China,” in: J. Hackin e¢ al., 
Asiatic Mythology, pp. 263-267 and fig. 5. 
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Dr. Tien’s book is tendentious in its treatment of Chinese religion and is inade- 
quately critical of its sources. He becomes enthusiastic over his discovery of a single 
supreme personal god in the ancient Chinese classics and asserts that, because Sin- 
anthropus was the direct ancestor of the Chinese, the idea of God in China goes back 
to the beginning of the Pleistocene (209). Yet, if I understand aright the genesis of this 
book, Dr. Tien is probably not greatly to be blamed for his errors. He evidently grew 
up under the influence of Chinese Neo-Confucianism, which deliberately removes from 
the Chinese classics all trace of any polytheism by a clever and arbitrary tendentious 
exegesis of these difficultly understandable texts, and bolsters this exegesis with a close- 
knit and well-organized philosophy. Dr. Tien was taught that the passages in which we 
plainly see polytheism discuss no religious ceremonies at all, even ancestor worship 
being mere respectful observances for great persons. Upon becoming a Christian, Dr. 
Tien was delighted to discover in the Chinese classics the ancient belief in a supreme 
personal God. Being without any competent sinological direction, he accordingly pro- 
duced this book, which is apparently his doctoral dissertation. Dissertations that are 
equally bad have been approved by American universities too. Sinology is a highly 
specialized and complicated field, in which no one can work properly without the neces- 
sary training. Perhaps the moral of this book is that no university, whether European or 
American, which lacks a competent sinologist ought even to consider awarding a doc- 
toral degree for a dissertation that concerns the field of Chinese humanities. 

Homer H. Duss 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chinese Family and Society. OLGA LANG (xiii, 395 pp. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1946.) 


In most cases the study of the Chinese family has been made on the basis of either 
historical research or field work. Olga Lang’s book, Chinese Family and Society, is one 
of the few that combine both. The first part gives the reader a general picture of the past 
history of the forms of family organization as well as a brief summary of the social and 
economic background. The second part deals with the family in contemporary China 
with special emphasis on the analysis of cultural change. This part of her study was 
based upon the case histories and statistical data taken from some four thousand 
records of the Social Service Department of the Peking Union Medical College, 644 
interviews with people of different social classes and age groups in Peiping, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Wusih, and Pukien, 1700 questionnaires filled out by students in twenty- 
two colleges and eight high schools in ten cities in North, South, and Central China, and 
a survey of the life of twenty-six clans in Fukien and Kwangtung. 

If a study of the past is essential to an understanding of any modern civilization, 
then the historical background is especially important in the study of the modern 
Chinese family. The transformation of the old China into new China is still under way, 
and the traditional pattern still predominates among the majority of the population. 
Without an understanding of the traditional pattern one cannot compare the old and 
the new or analyze the changes that have occurred. Unfortunately the author has not 
handled this part of the data with too great success. Certain of her data are incorrect, 
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and many of her generalizations are too subjective. This is due to her insufficient knowl- 
edge of Chinese history. For instance it is wrong to say that the lower class in imperial 
China, differing from feudal times, could imitate the dress, customs, and patterns of 
behavior of the upper class. It is only partially true that remarriage of widows and 
divorced women is almost impossible. Before the Sung dynasty women had enjoyed 
freedom of remarriage whether divorced or widowed. While the peasants had no right 
to have ancestral temples in feudal times, the assumption that they “perhaps were not 
even allowed to worship their ancestors at all’ is completely unwarranted. At times the 
author rests her argument entirely on literary sources. While suggestive, this procedure 
may be most misleading. To conclude, as she does, on the basis of such material that 
“homosexuality was a common vice in old China” and that it played an important role 
in Chinese friendship, is seriously in conflict with the fact. Homosexuality was abnormal 
and certaintly not an essential feature of Chinese friendship. 

The second part, which deals with the modern situation, is more rewarding and 
original. Everyone knows that China has been in process of cultural change since her 
contact with the West, and that the family organization is also affected, but this is the 
first study to use careful sociological and statistical methods to observe and explain 
the vital forces. It is also worth notice that many Chinese students trained in sociology 
assisted Olga Lang in collecting her extensive data. The four thousand case histories 
taken from hospital records made by the hospital social workers over many years, the 
questionnaires, and the interviews are the most valuable first-hand material to be used 
in any study of the Chinese family to date. Some of the problems, such as the percentage 
of the occupation of fathers of college and high school students, the methods of punish- 
ment invoked by various families, the attitudes of school boys and girls towards their 
parents, grandparents, elder brothers and sisters, and the disagreements between 
parents and children have never been so concretely and systematically presented. 

The author is most careful in handling the problem of cultural change. She has not 
oversimplified the problem nor generalized the situation as a whole, but has tried to 
show that the change varies in different social groups. Her conclusion that greater 
changes have taken place in industrialized cities and among the population of the upper 
classes is absolutely valid. 

Social scientists who want to learn about the modern Chinese family and China’s 
changing society will therefore find Olga Lang’s book extraordinarily interesting and 
helpful. 

Tunc-tsu 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RECENT SWEDISH STUDIES ON CHINESE ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND KINDRED TOPICS 
A review of the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 18. (498 pp., 56 
plates. 60 Swedish Crowns. Stockholm, 1946.) 
Contents 


KARLGREN, BERNHARD, “Glosses on the Ta ya and Sung Odes” (pp. 1-198). 
KARLGREN, “Legends and Cults in Ancient China” (pp. 199-365). 
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KARLGREN, “Once Again the A and B Styles in Yin Ornamentation”’ (pp. 367-382). 
Byxin-Attuin, Marci, “The Sites of Ch’i Chia P’ing and Lo Han T’ang in Kansu” 
(pp. 383-498, 56 plates). 


Of these four studies on various phases of early Chinese history and archaeology, 
the last is probably of most direct interest to readers of the American Anthropologist. 
The two Neolithic dwelling sites it describes, located in northwest China, were both 
partially excavated by the well-known Swedish archaeologist, J. G. Andersson, as early 
as 1923 and 1924; in this monograph, however, we have the first detailed account of 
them to appear. It should be read in conjunction with Andersson’s general study on 
prehistoric China, “Researches into the Prehistory of the Chinese.’’! 

Mammalian remains found at Ch’i Chia P’ing and Lo Han T’ang show the presence 
at both sites of domesticated animals such as the dog, pig, cattle, goat and sheep, and 
wild animals such as the deer and gazelle. The former, however, are particularly charac- 
teristic of Ch’i Chia P’ing, and the latter of Lo Han T’ang. This, according to the author 
seems to indicate that the culture of Ch’i Chia P’ing was more advanced and probably 
included agriculture, whereas the inhabitants of Lo Han T’ang were largely dependent 
on a hunting economy. 

No metal has been found at either site, but stone and bone implements, as well as 
abundant pottery fragments, occur in both. The pottery, according to Bylin-Althin, 
could not possibly, despite Andersson’s contrary opinion, have been thrown on the 
potter’s wheel; it was built up in layers by the thumbing method, possibly with the aid 
of the turn-table. Some of the pottery types at Ch’i Chia P’ing bear certain resem- 
blances to some of those at Lo Han T’ang. The major difference between the two sites, 
however, consists in the presence at Ch’i Chia P’ing of a unique group of pottery that 
is decorated with dot impressions of cowries, triangles, etc., executed in the so-called 
Kamm technique; at Lo Han T’ang this type is replaced by a pottery that bears 
painted designs, and is thus similar, in a general way, to the famous “painted pottery” 
found in many other Chinese Neolithic sites. At Ch’i Chia P’ing, however, two very 
small fragments of apparently indigenous painted pottery were also discovered. 

Because of the difficulty of fitting Ch’i Chia P’ing Kamm pottery into the typologi- 
cal sequence of other sites, Andersson has considered Ch’i Chia P’ing to represent the 
earliest Neolithic stage yet discovered in China, and so has given it tentative dates of 
2500-2200 B.C. Lo Han T’ang, on the other hand, has been assigned by him to the 
early part of the following Yang Shao period, for which his dates are 2200-1700. 

These conclusions are now reversed by Bylin-Althin, who would not only date 
Ch’i Chia P’ing slightly later than Lo Han T’ang, but would even regard it as a culture, 
considerably less advanced, but contemporary with, or only immediately anterior to, 
that of the historical bronze-using Shang or Yin dynasty (trad. 1766-1123 B.C.), 
centered at Anyang, Honan, several hundred miles to the east. Her main argument is 
the fact that some of the Ch’i Chia P’ing amphora seem to be clay imitations of metal 
prototypes, similar in form to some of the bronze vessels found at Anyang. As further 
support for this thesis, she points to the comparatively advanced mammalian remains 


1 BMFEA No. 15. For a review of BMFEA 14-17 (1942-45), see American Anthropologist, 
48 (1946), pp. 441-450. 
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at Ch’i Chia P’ing, already noted; argues that the apparent absence of metal there may 
be merely accidental, owing to the very incomplete manner in which the site was ex- 
cavated; and points out that, though the painted pottery is almost completely lacking 
at Ch’i Chia P’ing, the same is also true of other sites, such as Pu Chao Chai, which have 
nevertheless been dated later than some of the major painted-pottery sites. 

These arguments seem convincing to this reviewer, but at the same time point 
strikingly to the extreme uncertainty still surrounding the Neolithic age in China. 
Not only were many of Andersson’s excavations necessarily of a most cursory and recon- 
naissance character, but many of his best Neolithic finds were obtained only at second 
hand through his collectors, or even bought from dealers. Some excavations, further- 
more, were conducted on agricultural land that for millennia has undergone intensive 
cultivation at the hands of its peasant proprietors, resulting in the obliteration of much 
of the original stratification. Thus at Ch’i Chia P’ing, as pointed out by Bylin-Althin, a 
sherd of obviously modern black pottery was recovered from a metre’s depth below the 
ground. 

Turning now to the articles of Karlgren, the first, ‘“Glosses on the Ta ya and Sung 
Odes,” brings to completion his monumental work of glossing and re-translating the 
important Shih Ching (Book of Odes), earlier installments of which have appeared in 
BMFEA 14, 16 and 17. Another article, “Once Again the A and B Styles in Yin Orna- 
mentation,” refutes arguments raised against his classification of early Chinese bronzes 
by Catherine Grassl in her ““New Researches on Chinese Bronzes” (The Art Bulletin, 
Chicago, March 1943). 

The third article, ““Legends and Cults in Ancient China,” is another monumental con- 
tribution by Karlgren to sinology, in which he assembles and indexes practically all the 
pertinent data relating to those ancient cults and legends that date from the beginning 
of Chinese “history” down to the founding of the Shang dynasty (trad. 1766 B.C.). 
Only a person well acquainted with Chinese literature can realize the gigantic labor 
involved in this painstaking piecing together of literally thousands of scattered refer- 
ences from virtually the entire bulk of Chinese literature down to the end of the second 
century A.D., and in some cases including even later commentators. The resulting 
monograph, however, is a technical study intended more for the specialist than for the 
general mythologist or folklorist; like Karlgren’s work on the Shih Ching, it is primarily 
factual rather than interpretive. 

In its compilation, nevertheless, Karlgren demonstrates the truth of a seemingly 
obvious yet hitherto widely disregarded principle that is of fundamental importance 
when studying early Chinese history. This is, that if one confines one’s attention to 
literature written before the creation of China’s first long-lived centralized empire, i-e., 
before the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220), a comparatively unified and coherent 
picture of the early myths and cults emerges. When one turns to the literature of the 
Han and succeeding periods, however, this picture becomes distorted by a host of sup- 
plementary data, sometimes fantastic and often contradictory. The reason for this 
phenomenon is simple: The pre-Han literature represented the living traditions of a 
feudal aristocracy, many of whose families traced their ancestry back to early semi- 
mythological heroes, toward whom they therefore practiced an active cult. With the 
collapse of the feudal system in the third century B.C., however, the meaning of these 
living traditions became lost, leaving the way clear for later writers to confuse and 
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embroider on them at will. As pointed out by Karlgren, the failure to recognize these 
fundamental facts has invalidated much of the work on early China done by both 
Chinese and western scholars; among the latter he singles out Granet and Maspero for 
particularly detailed criticism. 

Karlgren’s point is undoubtedly well taken, but while making it he falls into a 
curious methodological error of his own. This is his apparent failure to realize that the 
literature of the feudal period, covering as it does a span of almost 1000 years, goes 
through a lengthy chronological evolution of its own. Not only, therefore, must it be 
kept distinct from that of the empire that follows; it itself must furthermore be analyzed 
and subdivided, since it cannot be treated as an all-inclusive monolithic entity. This 
fact has attracted much attention during the past twenty-five or thirty years from a 
large group of younger Chinese scholars, among them notably the historian, Ku Chieh- 
kang. In the course of their studies these men have concluded that many literary works 
traditionally ascribed to the early part of the feudal period are in actual fact products of 
its later centuries, or, in some cases, even of the following imperial age. Furthermore, 
they have shown that the cult heroes who figure so prominently in early traditional 
Chinese history seem to have been created at a much later time through a process of 
successive literary accretion. A certain hero X, for example, traditionally ascribed toa 
period before that of hero Y, will appear in actual fact for the first time only in litera- 
ture that was written at a period later than that in which hero Y appears.” 

Curiously enough, Karlgren, in his extensive review of Chinese and western scholar- 
ship, makes no mention whatever of this interpretation of history or of its protagonists. 
Furthermore he announces, as incontrovertible fact, dates for certain documents which 
are strikingly at variance with current Chinese opinion. The Yao Tien section of the 
Shu Ching (Book of History), for example, a document of crucial importance for his 
purpose, is assigned by him (pp. 219 and 264) to the early Chou dynasty, i.e., to the 
early part of the first millennium B. C.; Ku Chieh-kang and many other scholars, how- 
ever, would date it several centuries later. Likewise the Hung Fan, another section of 
the Shu Ching, is assumed by Karlgren to be “‘very ancient” (p. 222), because in it the 
theory of the Five Elements holds a prominent place; yet current Chinese opinion be- 
lieves this theory, and with it the Hung Fan, to date only from the fourth or third 
century B. C. 

Karlgren may have valid reasons for his own assertions, while some of the Chinese 
views may show an excess of iconoclastic enthusiasm. At least, however, they merit 
scholarly refutation, and Karlgren’s failure to discuss them, coupled with his own 
rather sweeping condemnation of other scholarship, makes him himself vulnerable to 
some not wholly undeserved criticism. 

DerK BoDDE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


2 For summaries of the results of this scholarship, see Arthur W. Hummel, “What Chinese 
Historians Are Doing to Their Own History,” American Historical Review, 34 (1929), pp. 715-724; 
Jean Gates, “Model Emperors of the Golden Age in Chinese Lore,” Jour. Amer. Oriental Soc., 56 
(1936), pp. 51-76; and Maurice T. Price, “Differentiating Myth, Legend, and History in Ancient 
Chinese Culture,’ American Anthropologist, 48 (1946), pp. 31-42. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Mvth of the State. ERNst CasstREr. (xii, 303 pp., $3.75. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn., 1946.) 


The Myth of the State is the final work completed by Ernst Cassirer shortly before 
his death in April, 1945, and has been edited for publicaticn by Professor Charles W. 
Hendel, his colleague at Yale, who contributes an interesting Foreword. One gathers 
that the present work was written by the author for the purpose of explaining “the 
meaning of what is happening today” in the perspective of history and philosophy. As 
a work of humanistic scholarship it is undoubtedly significant and valuable and takes 
its place beside his other recently published works, namely, his Essay on Man and 
Language and Myth, as a first-rate contribution to the critical study of the history of 
ideas. But taken as a constructive or systematic work in philosophical anthropology 
designed _ to provide insight into the contemporary cultural crisis it is, on the whole, 
rather disappointing, notwithstanding the many fresh and stimulating suggestions it 
has to offer. Cassirer, it appears, was more fascinated by the history of ideas than by 
systematic interpretation of contemporary culture. 

The work under consideration is divided into three parts. Part One deals with the 
problem ‘What is Myth.” Part Two offers a critical survey of “The Struggle Against 
Myth in the History of Political Theory.”’ Part Three is devoted to “The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century” (but does not discuss or refer to Alfred Rosenberg’s notorious 
work by that name). In effect, the book deals with two major topics, namely, the 
concept of myth in primitive and modern culture, and the history of political theory 
from Plato to Hegel. The historical material comprises by far the greater portion of the 
book. 

In considering the problem of myth, Cassirer, it would appear, attempted to com- 
bine or synthesize diverse approaches which historically, at least, have been held to be 
incompatible. In the first place, we find his Neo-Kantian thesis that myth is an innate 
“symbolic form” which, together with language, determines the mode or perspective 
in which mankind originally views the world (a point developed at length in Language 
and Myth). In the course of cultural evolution this myth-making, prelogical stage is 
gradually transcended and the semantic, logical function of language and thought be- 
come primary (Essay on Man, p. 111). Finally, Cassirer agrees with Malinowski, in 
opposition to the intellectual approach of Frazer and Tylor who regarded the native 
as a “‘primitive philosopher,” that myth is a symbolic product or expression of man’s 
emotional life and that its primary function is to provide a “unity of feeling,” and 
“‘an awareness of the universality and fundamental identity of life” (p. 37). He agrees, 
furthermore, with Malinowski’s thesis (developed in the latter’s Myth in Primitive 
Psychology, 1926) and with that of the Durkheim school that we must begin with a 
study of practical, social rites in order to understand myths, which are, after all, es 
sentially interpretations of rites. “Myth,” Cassirer explains, “is the epic element in 
primitive religious life; rite is the dramatic element”’ (p. 28). In brief, Cassirer attempts 
to combine a Neo-Kantian conception of a priori mythical forms or mental patterns 
together with the evolutionary approach of Comte and Lévy-Bruhl on the one hand, 
and that of biological and sociological, pragmatic Functionalism on the other. Whether 
this anthropological philosophy of myth constitutes a logical unity or whether it is to 
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be regarded as, in the last analysis, an incoherent, eclectic synthesis, is, to say the 
least, a problem which merits serious attention. 

In his analysis of ‘““The Technique of Modern Political Myths” (Chapter XVIII), 
Cassirer points out the parallel obtaining between primitive societies and modern po- 
litical states. Taking up Malinowski’s thesis that native societies resort to magical 
practices whenever they are confronted with dangerous situations which appear to be 
beyond their natural powers of control, he observes that modern societies also resort 
to “desperate means” and to “social magic” (p. 281) in times of social crisis. “In all 
critical moments of man’s social life,” he remarks, “the rational forces that resist the 
rise of the old mythical conceptions are no longer sure of themselves. In these moments 
the time for myth has come again. For myth has not been really vanquished and sub- 
jugated. It is always there, lurking in the dark and waiting for its hour and oppor- 
tunity. This hour comes as soon as the other binding forces of man’s social life, for one 
reason or another, lose their strength and are no longer able to combat the demonic 
mythical powers” (p. 280). Myths are said to be expressions or objectifications of 
“collective wishes” which are personified in the “leader” who is endowed by a given 
society with powers of social magic to fulfil the collective wish. 

Cassirer reminds us in this connection of the Kantian doctrine that ethical freedom 
is not a natural fact or inheritance but a moral postulate and that in order to possess it 
we have to create it (p. 287). By natural instinct, he explains, man prefers dependence 
rather than political freedom and in times of crisis he prefers to cast off the burden of 
freedom. Cassirer, nevertheless, retains his rationalistic, liberal faith in cultural 
progress and in the power of reason ultimately to subdue and keep in check the demon- 
ic, irrational powers of myth which make for the enslavement of mankind. Thus he 
writes (p. 295): “Yet when small groups do try to enforce their wishes and their 
fantastic ideas upon great nations and the whole body politic, they may succeed for a 
short time, and they may even achieve great triumphs, but these must remain ephem- 
eral. For there is, after all, a logic of the social world just as there is a logic of the 
physical world. There are certain laws that cannot be violated with impunity. Even in 
this sphere we have to follow Bacon’s advice. We must learn how to obey the laws of 
the social world before we can undertake to rule it.”” Unfortunately, Cassirer does not 
explain just what these natural, social laws are and, so far as one can gather, they ap- 
pear to be assumptions which he has taken over from Comte. While he grants that “It 
is beyond the power of philosophy to destroy the political myths,” since a myth is 
“impervious to rational arguments” and “cannot be refuted by syllogisms”’ (p. 296), he 
maintains, nevertheless, that ‘“‘We should carefully study the origin, the structure, the 
methods, and the technique of the political myths. We should see the adversary face 
to face in order to know how to combat him” (p. 296). 

In the last analysis, one gets the impression that Cassirer’s optimistic faith is based 
on his uncritical assumption of linear, cultural evolution which he shares with the nine- 
teenth century philosophers and anthropologists. It is hard to see how he can retain 
this faith in view of his admission of the precarious nature of rationalistic achievements 
and the tendency of societies to revert to prelogical, irrational, mythical mentality in 
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times of crisis. Ultimately, it would appear, Cassirer’s humanism and faith in natural 
laws of cultural evolution are not reconciled. 
Davip BIDNEY 
THE VIKING FuND 
New York City 


Races, Land, and Food. A Program for World Subsistence. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. 
(107 pp., $2.25. University of Lucknow, India. Introduction by Harold Ickes. The 
Dryden Press, New York, 1946.) 


There is implicit in this book an application of the findings in anthropology to a 
solution of the problems of the world population. 

The author presents the thesis that the distribution of the populations in the world 
in relation to the available cultivable land is inefficient, discriminatory, and contains 
the possibilities of future unrest and war. “Peace in the West without peace in the 
East will be a patched-up, temporary peace.” In .. . “South and East Asia . . . half 
of humanity lives in only fourteen per cent of the globe land surface . . . ” while large 
land surfaces that are cultivable are almost uninhabited because whites cannot adjust 
to the climatic conditions and yet they restrict migration into those areas. These large 
areas are primarily tropic and sub-tropic where the “colored peoples” (mainly Chinese 
and the people of India) can settle. Thus there will be little contact and mixture or 
competition with the whites because the “colored peoples” will be scientifically settled 
upon the land as peasant farmers. These people will bring their cultural achievements, 
especially in agriculture and handicrafts, with them to the various indigenous groups 
who, under white domination, have been disappearing. Intermarriage and intercultural 
relations will occur. The net result will be good for the entire world. Starvation, in- 
justice, and resentment in relation to the “colored peoples” of the world will disappear, 
while the acute and dangerous food shortage confronting the world population will be 
wiped out. 

The author uses many excellent sources, arguments, charts, maps and information. 
He indicates the importance of cultural background as well as of the entire ecology as 
regards the planned migrations. The presentation of the growth of population in the 
Far East is important. For example (p. 447) “At the beginning of the 17th century, 
India’s population stood roughly at 100,000,000. . . . Today it has reached the figure 
of 400,000,000.” The concentration of population in certain specific areas is just as 
astounding when it is compared with some of the open areas which the author men- 
tions. Coupled with all this, the food shortage which keeps millions of people on 
starvation rations, and the impossibility of migration imposed upon these people by 
the whites are leading to an explosive situation. 

“If statesmanship fails now in the West, both social injustice and misery in the 
East may precipitate another global war that will be more catastrophic than the 
present one, arousing, as it will, racial passions among the yellow, brown, black, and 
white peoples, and sweeping like a tornado from one section of the globe to another” 
(p. 41). 
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As the major solution to the problem the author states on page 94, “The excessive 
population pressure in India, China, and Java can only be relieved by progressive in- 
dustrialization and emigration, coupled with a progressive social policy of birth-control, 
improvement of national income and standard of living, and social security. Industrial 
developments in India, China, Java, Thailand, and Australia will increase the volume 
of trade between Asia and the West, with the improvement of the purchasing power of 
the teeming millions. Thus both Great Britain and the United States will be able to 
maintain their high levels of exports, employment, and income. Freedom from want in 
Southeast Asia rests largely on freedom of emigration. But the right to emigrate to 
new lands as surplus outlets for overpopulation is dependent upon the acceptance by 
the overcrowded peoples of Asia of the policy of birth-control. No people, even if they 
jostle one another for lack of standing-room, have the moral right to go wherever there 
are open spaces on the earth. They should accept the obligation to maintain an in- 
ternationally agreed minimum of living, if need be by birth-control, and work out 
their demographic policy accordingly. Birth-control and not emigration should be re- 
garded as the major cure of overpopulation.”’ Along with this solution there are many 
others. Another one which deserves special mention is that the open areas roughly ap- 
proximate a belt in the tropic and sub-tropic areas north and south of the Equator. 
Thus, in order to assuage the expected reaction of the whites, there is proposed what 
could be called an equatorial colored ghetto. Here we find a solution based upon cul- 
tural and populational pluralism, especially in regard to segregative areas. 

There is an implication inherent in the presentation that some ratio of people to 
land in the world should be maintained and that all land in the world should be settled. 
This opens some problems which the reviewer had hoped would be developed in the 
latter portion of the book. For example, would settlement of the entire earth’s surface 
upon a scientific basis result in a greater efficiency as regards the utilization of the 
world’s resources? If this is so, then a complete inventory of the world is primary. 
There is no question but that the cost to the world would be enormous and also no 
question but that this will be done eventually. However, when we think of this in rela- 
tion to the author’s contention that “birth-control and not emigration should be re- 
garded as the major cure of overpopulation,” then would it not be more efficient for the 
various governments to institute a program of that kind? The author also presents the 
solutions of scientific agriculture which will provide a greater yield of food in the con- 
gested areas. Thus it is possible to have a more rapid solution along these lines within 
the areas most concerned. 

Should the program presented by the author be carried out, it will have to be done 
in relation to specific groups in delimited areas. Here is where the many intensive 
case-studies of acculturation by anthropologists can throw much light upon the whole 
matter. The eventual problem is the intercultural relations of human beings. The 
author mentions a certain amount of friction among “‘colored peoples,”’ but then seems 
to take for granted the fact that all “colored peoples,” because they intermarry more 
freely than whites, will have little, if any, real intercultural difficulties. The many 
studies of acculturation do not coincide with this. India has not been able to reconcile 
its problem of religion. The caste system, although it may tend to disappear outside of 
India, nevertheless is found within many colored groups. For example, in California, in 
my own investigations I have found definite antagonisms becoming stronger. Color 
alone, which as presented by the author means non-white, does not equal similarity in 
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culture. Certainly the cultural patterns of the various geographical groups he mentions 
are diverse to the point where they must be taken into consideration. The reviewer feels 
that the real lack in the book is the scanting of the cultural differences. 

The above criticisms should not be taken as a condemnation. The problem is vast 
and yet it has been treated by the author with intelligence, integrity, and insight, al- 
beit with a certain amount of emotionalism. We cannot condemn him for this. A read- 
ing of the book will arouse some emotionalism. That cannot be helped. When millions 
are starving, are oppressed, are persecuted, while at the same time there is enough for 
all, it is difficult not to become slightly emotional. 

Burt W. AGINSKY 


COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YorxK 


The Commonwealth of Art: Style in the Fine Arts, Music and the Dance. Curt SACus. 
(404 pp., 32 pls. 43 musical examples. W. W. Norton, New York, 1946.) 


This is a book by the eminent musicologist, now an American, on style in the “‘arts,”’ 
but formally exclusive for some reason of literature and architecture. The volume falls 
into three parts, concerned with the history, nature, and “fate’’ of style. 

Part One fills just half the volume, is called “An Outline of Comparative Art 
History,” and is skilful as well as compact. In some sixty pages the styles of Prehistory, 
the Orient, and Antiquity are sketched incisively, with emphasis on interrelations of 
sculpture, painting, music, dance, and even dress. A hundred and sixty pages are given 
over to Europe since 800. The treatment is by means of about thirty momentary “cross- 
sections” which are both descriptive and contrastive with preceding sections. From 
about 1100 on, these moments, though chosen each for some one event, average three to 
a century, or a generation apart; thus: 1725, 1760, 1793, 1819, 1854. 

Part Two, on the “‘Nature”’ of style, discusses the principal generic qualities which 
can appear in styles. Though grouped under chapter heads that have a ring of Germanic 
philosophizing (Limitation and Boundlessness, Essence and Appearance, Close and 
Open Structures), most of these qualities are real enough, and can be specifically il- 
lustrated. Like most qualities, they are polar: divine and secular, art and life, im 
manence and accident, plain and picturesque, line and color, two and three dimensions, 
addition and unification, disjunction and conjunction. These are not quantitative 
concepts, nor do they refer to tangibles, but comprehension of them is part of the 
equipment of him who will deal with art style as such, in other words with organized 
qualities. Sachs’s basal approach in this field is through the polarity of ethos and 
pathos, ethos corresponding more or less to classic, static, and Apollinian, pathos to 
dynamic, baroque, Dionysian, and expressional. Throughout, he is conscious of the 
“tyranny of words” on his thought. 

Part Three, on the “‘Fate”’ of style, isan attempt at a philosophy of how styles grow 
and change. The treatment is by a mixture of intuition and documentation. A lot of 
the “intuition” is probably really the precipitate of long experience with data. On the 
other hand, the cited evidence is often less clear-cut than the summarized findings, as is 
customary in such endeavors. Sachs finds first of all a generational and tidal pendulum 
swing: thus pathos 1460/70-1500, ethos 1500-1530, pathos again 1530-1560 (thus, 
pp. 327-330; but restated with reference to cited personalities as 1415, 1445, 1455, 
1495, 1530, on pp. 339-342; and on pp. 96-125 for the moments 1400, 1430, 1460, 1504, 
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1530). This finding is important if true, whether holding in tendency only or exactly 
expressible. I add therefore an outline of what Sachs’s pages 71 to 192 reduce to as 
regards this one character. P and E stand for predominant pathos and ethos quality; 
a few characterizations or exemplifications are added. 


1120 P Expressionistic 

1140 E Static 

1170 P Dynamic 

1190 (E) Static 

1230 balance Classic 

1265 P Dynamic; English decorated 1270 seq. 
1300 Secular, lively, vertical 

1324 E Quiet, classical, sober 

1348 P Vivid, exaggerated, naturalistic 

1372 P Dynamic; flamboyant-perpendicular 1370 seq. 
1400 P E Italy classic, France, Neth. naturalistic 
1430 E Renaissance, Brunelleschi, perspective 
1460 P Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, Ockegem 

1504 E Raphael, Gerard David per. 2, 3, Holbein 
1530 Pp Rabelais, Michelangelo’s last period 
1567 E Palestrina, Pleiade 

1600 (P) Dafne, Orfeo, Caravaggio 

1642 (E) Bernini, Rembrandt vs. Reni, Corneille 
1675 = (P) Mansard, Wren, Lully 

1690 P Churriguera, Biber 

1725 E Rococo, Enlightenment 

1760 ¢ Romanticism 

1793 E Neoclassicism 

1819 P Nineteenth-century romanticism 

1854 Anticlassicism 

1892 Naturalism, symbolism, surge 


How convincing is this? About like the beat of a not-too-heavy pendulum in a gusty 
gale, perhaps. Unfortunately we cannot take our history into a vacuum nor even in- 
doors. Nor can we measure style qualities such as liveliness, secularity, or naturalism 
like the sales, bankruptcies, or interest rates of the business cycle. We cannot there- 
fore claim a reliability equal to that of the business cycle for this series of “tides.”’ Yet if 
the table is not a mere subjective figment but corresponds even in part to the realities of 
history, it would indicate a degree of regularity which lies more or less within the range 
of regularity of the business cycle. The crux rests in the bringing of evidential proof or 
disproof. For a professional art analyst, Sachs has made enough of a showing to entitle 
his case to further examination. Yet to convince an audience outside the aestheticians, 
such an examination will have to rest on more than subjective intuitions or immediate 
apperceptions. While dynamism, vividness, sobriety, classicism and such are evidently 
going to be hard to quantify, many expressions of such qualities can be measured 
directly and without real difficulty. Such are perpendicularity, flamboyance, some 
kinds of exaggeration, perspective, musical rhythms and intervals; besides others re- 
quiring more ingenuity of approach. 
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On reflection, it is really remarkable that the whole of organized modern science 
should still shrink from attempting to occupy a large, important, and interesting area 
of nature—that of style—because it has been the habit of those most preoccupied with 
style to talk about it in terms charged with quality ratings and feeling tones. The 
avoidance suggests that scientists are still pretty unsure of themselves and their 
method beyond the long-tilled fields and well-trodden paths. 

When it comes to cycles, Sachs finds ‘two main rules of evolution” (p. 363). “Every 
phase develops from ethos to pathos; every cycle starts on an ethos phase and ends on a 
pathos phase.” This holds both for ordinary and for “giant” phases. Thus the “Later 
Ages” as a whole manifest a pathos quality as compared to the preceding Antique and 
Middle Ages. They can be divided into a “Greater Renaissance” with relative ethos 
and a “Greater Romanticism” with prevalent pathos. Each is again subdivisible, 
yielding four small cycles, Renaissance, Baroque, Romanticism, Naturalism, whose 
successive qualities would run: E—P—E-—P. Below these would be the generation- 
length fashion or tidal swings. 

All this seems pretty well true, as such things go, once one accepts the ethos-pathos 
axis as the dominant yardstick. What the formulation comes to is definition of profile of 
development in terms of one quality of the products of the style. Another approach 
would be to consider how far regularity may be formulated in terms of recurring 
growth, saturation, and disintegration of style patterns. In that case ethos-pathos 
might well prove to be an attribute of pattern stage: ethos roughly of the formative, 
pathos of the dissolving part of the developmental style. 

The terminologies and connotations make a volume like this and works of in- 
terpretative cultural anthropology seem superficially very far apart. The orbits of the 
two do lie in different planes; but they are intersecting orbits. The basic problems of art 
styles are problems of cultural anthropology, The sooner both sides recognize that, 
the more profitable for both. We can contribute genuine natural science discipline; the 
critics, historians, and analysts of art, the richer humanism and a sensitively trained 
perceptiveness. 

A. L. KROEBER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


U p From the A pe (Revised, 2nd Edition). EARNEstT ALBERT Hooton. (788 pp., 68 text 
figures, 39 plates, 11 tables. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1946.) 


Fifteen years have elapsed since the first edition of Hooton’s book was published. 
This is not a long time in the history of any science. However, as the author stresses in 
the preface, during this period masses of new data have been accumulated on the 
special field with which the book deals. For under the somewhat disguising title Up 
From The Ape, which expresses only the perspective from which man’s physical char- 
acter has been viewed, the book presents more than merely the bony story of the evolu- 
tion of an adventurous creature which dared to soar from an ape to man. 

In reality, this book is a very good treatise on physical anthropology, unequalled by 
any in the entire scientific literature of the world. Its six parts consider man from all 
possible sides; they deal with man’s relationships, the primate life cycle, the individual 
life cycle, fossil ancestors and correlates, heredity and race, and finally the physical 
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anthropology of the individual. They embrace all the essential data of human appear- 
ance, the knowledge of which is a prerequisite for the understanding of the uniqueness 
of man among the creatures of this world, of his special phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
development, and of the wide variability of his type, reaching from the largest units 
down to the single individual. 

Compared with the first edition, the basic conception and framework of the book 
remain the same. But the facts presented have been considerably increased, not only 
because the newly acquired knowledge forced this extension, but also because anthro- 
pological interest has widened, as the inclusion of the constitutional types and the ad- 
dition of a short guide to the anthropometric techniques prove. Not all the parts have 
profited equally from this expansion. For example some sections, particularly that 
dealing with the growth of the individual, fall a little short when the importance of this 
period of life and its dependence on environmental conditions, especially in such a time 
of death and social unrest as ours, are considered. Although the number of illustrations 
has been increased one could have wished for more, for, wherever comparative mor- 
phology is decisive, photographs and drawings have much greater persuasive power 
than the best descriptions and explanations. 

The author presents all the available facts impartially so the reader is able to draw 
his own conclusions. Where the reader expects guidance and suggestions, whether in a 
field as complicated as the problem of races, or in one which requires precise and de- 
tailed anatomical knowledge such as that of human evolution, Hooton has not failed to 
give it; he even seems to be too definite at times. But so far as evolution is concerned 
the book apparently suffers from the period in which it was revised, a time in which 
most traditional thinking is being undermined. Although Hooton is open minded and 
does not demur a priori to new ideas as some other anthropologists do, he has not yet 
entirely rid himself of all antiquated theories. This attitude is understandable in a 
transitional period such as the one through which we are obviously passing, but it may 
lessen the potent stimulation that the book is certain to exert on the young generation 
coming up. It will appeal not only to students of anthropology but also to all biologi- 
cally educated laymen. It is capable of dispelling ignorance and prejudices without 
having to abandon sound scientific ground or falling into sterile ideological reasoning. 
It can be recommended to everyone who is willing to listen to the truth. 

FRANZ WEIDENREICH 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 
New York City 


Human Genetics. REGINALD RuGGLEs Gates. (2 Vols., 1518 pp., The Macmillan Co., 

New York, 1946.) 

The literature of human genetics is vast. Articles appear in a multitude of journals. 
Undaunted by the enormity of the task, Professor Gates has completed a compendium 
of human genetics. Each of the thirty-one chapters gives a summary of present knowl- 
edge of some phase of human heredity. After starting with general principles, cytology, 
and linkage, the author proceeds to specific problems: the inheritance of eye color and 
form, ear form, albinism, abnormalities of skin, skeleton, metabolism, hemophilia and 
other blood diseases, blood groups, allergy, syndromes, abnormalities of the alimentary 
canal, sexual organs, muscular and nervous systems, mental defects, twins, cancer, 
body build, anomalies, stature, and anthropological characters. At the end of each 
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chapter is a bibliography. Altogether, there are over 140 pages of references. The value 
of this encyclopedia of human genetic knowledge is greatly increased by an excellent 
index, which covers 90 pages. The index alone makes this book an essential part of any 
anthropological library. 

The text is clear, and consists, for the most part, of summaries of the more impor- 
tant contributions. Contradictory opinions are often cited without comment. More 
critical evaluation would make the reader’s task easier. Numerous pedigrees are given. 
The results of controlled animal experiments are presented whenever these elucidate 
human problems. 

Several chapters deal almost entirely with anthropological characters, and parts of 
many chapters will be of interest to the anthropologist. Both racial groups and charac- 
ters are listed in the index, so the reader can locate quickly all the passages regarding 
any group or feature. 

The anthropologist will be disappointed that, in spite of the vast amount of work 
which has been done, the majority of problems of particular interest to him still await 
solution. The blood groups are the only characters whose genetics are known, which 
have been widely studied, and which can be used at once as a firm basis upon which to 
build racial classification. 

For many years it has been assumed that any condition which is present at birth 
must be due to heredity. This is the assumption underlying much of the argument in 
‘‘Human Genetics,” although a number of investigations showing the great importance 
of the environment are mentioned. During the last ten years a variety of investigations 
have shown that maternal diet, health, and size, all may affect the fetus. Severe 
anomalies have been produced in rats, pigs, and dogs, and have been observed in human 
beings. It is no longer justifiable to assume that any anomaly must be due to defective 
heredity. The maternal environment may also be the cause. It should be remembered 
that the social and economic environment may be quite constant over some genera- 
tions, so that the mere demonstration that a condition is more frequent in one pedigree 
than another does not prove that the condition is hereditary. Gates claims that in man, 
as opposed to other animals, frequently the same condition may appear as dominant, 
recessive, or sex-linked. One might also conclude from this evidence that the condition 
in question is not inherited at all, or at least that the mode of inheritance is unknown. 

Professor Gates abandons the role of the scientific abstractor occasionally to take 
up the battle for eugenics. This leads to an emotional attack on Boas, vitiates a good 
deal of the treatment of intelligence, and compels him to include numerous constitu- 
tional studies, although they include no genetic information. This is an extremely use- 
ful compendium of human heredity, but the reader should keep in mind that it is also 
a biased one. 

S. L. WASHBURN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Constitution and Disease; Applied Constitutional Pathology (2d Edition, revised and 
enlarged). Jutrus BAvER. (xiii, 247 pp., $4.00. Grune & Stratton, New York, 
1945.) 

The first edition of Dr. Julius Bauer’s Constitution and Disease was published in 

1942. The present edition shows a slight revision and a substantial enlargement. Es- 

sentially, however, it differs from its predecessor only in the fact that additional, but 
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not necessarily recent, literature is cited and discussed. There is no change whatsoever 
in general plan or theory. 

As a work on constitution, Bauer’s book is important and unusual. In fact it is im- 
perative that any person seriously interested in the subject should be thoroughly con- 
versant with its contents. It represents a point of view which has exerted profound in- 
fluence in Europe but which is reiatively ignored in the United States. 

The author, of course, is a clinician of first rank. Forced by the rise of Hitlerism to 
leave Vienna, where he was professor of medicine at the university, as well as one of the 
three editors of the renowned German Zeitschrift fiir Konstitutionslehre (from 1914 to 
1934), he came to the United States. First in New Orleans and then in Los Angeles he 
has continued to be actively engaged in clinical medicine. Anything that Bauer has to 
say is important not only because of his tremendous medical experience but also his 
former role as leader of the powerful and active Viennese school of constitutionalists. 
His collaborators included Berta Aschner, G. Engelmann, Von Medvei, C. Stein, A. 
Vogl, and C. K. Fridberg. 

Reference has above been made to this book as unusual. The term is relative and 
derives from the fact that its approach is in strong contrast to the traditional American 
concepts and treatment of the subject. In order to grasp its viewpoint it is necessary to 
know something of the tenets of the Viennese group. 

When it was still intact this school dealt with the biological inferiority of organs and 
tissues without, however, trying to correlate it with morphology, physiology, or 
psychology. Bauer and his associates were not interested in types; they were not bio- 
typologists. Instead, they tried to discover that which is hereditarily pathological in the 
human organism. To be exact, they equated constitution with heredity, and did not 
compromise upon the relationship, as practically all American constitutionalists, 
Sheldon included, do to some degree or other. For the general make-up of the individual 
as it results from the interaction of heredity and environment, the Viennese used the 
term “habitus.” 

Since the present work is based so much on Bauer’s earlier writings, it is appropri- 
ate to examine one other characteristic of this now-defunct school. These men sepa- 
rated the whole field of normal variability from the field of anomalies. As early as 1925 
Bauer had formulated a genetic hypothesis for the neoplastic processes, explaining 
them as resulting from the union of abnormal or undesirable genotypes. He postulated 
both a general disposition and a localizing factor. For example he then said, as he does 
now, that where peptic ulcer appears in an individual there has been a general familial 
history of pathology in the stomach. Bauer also built up the concept of status degenera- 
livus, which refers to a general biological inferiority of constitution, and reveals itself 
by the presence of degenerative stigmata and anomalies. These do not result from the 
disease; they are diagnostic of the status. Persons of this type are said to show a general 
lack of resistance to the environment, and their illnesses usually follow a serious and 
atypical course. According to Bauer, the status degenerativus is a well-defined universal 
anomalous state with a specific biological basis and a clinically recognized symptomol- 
ogy. 

The key to Bauer’s approach, then, is that he searches not for morphological cor- 
relations but for genetic etiologies and inferiorities. This does not mean that he is un- 
familiar with the typological approach. As a matter of fact, early in his career he at- 
tempted to correlate body-type with disease. Regarding anthropometry as unnecessary, 
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he used an inspectional method of assessing morphology. He justified this approach, 
which resembled the method of Sigaud and the French school but contrasted with that 
of the Italians, on the grounds that the anthropometric method was inefficacious. But 
Bauer decided that typologies are neither fruitful nor worth the trouble involved. For 
this reason, for him, men like Draper are uselessly knocking themselves out. Bauer’s 
avoidance of typologies has also another basis. He stresses the fact that, excepting 
identical twins, there are as many constitutions as there are individuals. Does he 
therefore renounce all classifications? By no means. But his classification of human con- 
stitution rests on pathologic criteria instead of on morphological, physiological or 
psychological ones. He considers the following major diseases to be chiefly constitu- 
tional in etiology: diabetes mellitus, obesity, essential hypertension, pernicious anemia 
and iron deficiency anemia, hemolytic anemias, erythremia and leukemia, Hodgkin’s 
disease, hemophilia, peptic ulcer, and cancer. An individual is a constitutional type 
only to the limited extent that he falls into one of the various classes of pathology. 
which, however, are not equated with the aforementioned diseases but refer to weak- 
nesses of organs and systems of the body. Bauer’s list of diseases merely illustrates the 
hereditary source of constitutional pathology. 

The author’s principles of therapy are based on the above premises. He believes in 
psychotherapy, physiotherapy, diet, etc., for, he says, “Although genetic factors repre- 
sent the unchangeable fate of an individual, we are able to do a great deal for those 
whose inherited tendencies lead them to undesirable conditions.’’ To make up for 
nature’s errors he advocates “‘regulation of diet, habits, mode of life, advice concerning 
choice of profession, periodic examination with regard to the individual morbid pre- 
disposition, physical and mental hygiene.’ 

Unfortunately, little more than an interpretation of this major work has been given 
here; there is no space for an adequate critique. But, in general, it may be said that it 
takes a commendable stand against the mechanistic trend in medicine. It avoids simple 
explanations and simple treatments. It takes a view of the endocrine and nervous 


’ 


systems which is essentially sound and wholly free.of the wild speculations of such men 
as Berman. These systems are treated as integrative mechanisms exercising mutual 
checks and balances and, together with the relevant organ, constituting a treble safe- 
guard for the proper functioning of that organ. The book arouses controversy chiefly 
in its definition of constitution, which it regards as “the sum total of an individual’s 
characteristics as they are potentially determined at the moment of fertilization.’”’ Are 
we indeed capable of separating genotypical features in the individual from paratypical 
ones? If not, this definition becomes an idealistic one and its practicability is thrown 
into doubt. Finally, some constitutionalists, particularly Americans, will certainly 
find fault with Bauer’s avoidance of correlation between pathology and body measure- 
ments. In view of the disappointing results achieved in the past through the anthropo- 
metric approach, who can say he is wrong? Sheldon’s technique offers an alternative, 
but Bauer, while cognizant of it, pronounces no opinion as to its usefulness. Since 
Sheldon himself has yet to publish in this field, and research by others using his method 
is still meager, it may well be that Bauer purposely reserves judgment. The reviewer is 
inclined to the opinion, however, that it would be difficult to shake the author from his 
conviction that the typological approach is a waste of time. 
A. LEssA 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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American Philosophical Society. America’s Role in the Growth of Science (Symposium of the Soci- 
ety on). Contributors: Edwin G. Conklin, Henry Norris Russell, Karl K. Darrow, Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, Gilbert Chinard, Richard Harrison Shryock. (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 91, No. 1. Philadelphia, 1947.) 

Anonymous. Concerning the Coming Interamerican Indian Congress (BI, 7, No. 1, pp. 7-11. 
Mexico, 1947). 

Anonymous. News from American Countries (on Indian affairs: National institutes, education, 
art, pacification, etc., in Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, United States, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Venezuela) (BI, 7, No. 1, pp. 15-95. Mexico, 1947). 

Bendure, Zelma, and G. Pfeiffer. America’s Fabrics; Origin and History, Characteristics and Uses 
(Illus. Macmillan, N. Y., 1946). 

Bliss, Robert Woods. Indigenous Art of the Americas (Collection of Robert Woods Bliss) (159 
pp., 104 b. & w. illus. 10 color illus., 1 map, 1 table. National Gallery of Art, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Canton, Wigberto L. Juventud de América (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, vol. 32, No. 2, pp. 70- 
75. Mexico, 1947). 

Chinard, Gilbert. Eighteenth Century Theories on America as a Human Habitat (Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 27-57. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Elguera, Juan Ignacio. Dia del indio americano (Rev. de Arqueol. y Ethnol., Afio 1, vol. 2, No. 3, 
pp. 56-58. Havana, 1946). 

Erwin, A. T. Sweet Corn Not an Important Indian Food Plant in the Pre-Columbian Period (Journal 
of the American Society of Agronomy, 39, No. 2, pp. 117-121. 1947). 

Gamio, Manuel. The Law and Social Needs and Aspirations (in the Americas) (Editorial, BI, 
7, No. 1, pp. 3-5. Mexico, 1947). 

Gillin, John. Modern Latin American Culture (Social Forces, 25, No. 3, pp. 243-248. 1947). 

Rivet, P., and H. Arsandaux. La métallurgie en Amérique précolombienne (254 pp., 8 figs., tables. 
Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie—XXXIX. Musée de |’'Homme, Paris, 
1946). 


North America 


Anonymous. Alan Lomax (authority on American folk ballads) (Museum Echoes, 20, No. 4, 
pp. 29-30, portrait p. 26. Columbus, Ohio, 1947). 

Anonymous. Lewis and Clark in North Dakota (The original ms. journals and the text of the 
Biddle edition during the time the expedition remained in North Dakota) (North Dakota 
History, 14, No. 1, pp. 5-45, 3 pls., 2 maps. Bismarck, N. D., 1947). 

Anonymous. More Steatite Objects (made by the Chumash Indians of Southern California in 
prehistoric times) (Masterkey, 21, No. 3, pp. 104-105, 4 illus., short text. Los Angeles, Cal., 
1947). 

Anonymous. The Navaho—Pro and Con (Ibid., p. 96. 1947). 

Anonymous. Recent Books on the Navaho (Ibid., p. 93. 1947). 

Anonymous. Untouchable Indians (Navaho) (Keeping Up With Man, No. 24, p. 1. Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, 1947). 

Baldwin, Gordon C. An Archaeological Reconnaissance of the Yampa and Green Rivers (The 
Kiva, 12, No. 3, pp. 31-36, 1 illus. on cover. Tucson, Ariz., 1947). 

Bell, Robert E. Trade Materials at Spiro Mound as Indicated by Artifacts (AA, 12, No. 3, Pt. 1, 
pp. 181-184, 1 map. 1947). 
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Bennett, John W. The Interpretation of Pueblo Culture: A Question of Values (SJA, 2, No. 4, pp 
361-374. Albuquerque, N. M., 1946). 

Blackie, W. R., Jr. Rock Shelter in Mamaroneck, New York (NLASC, No. 43, pp. 3-5, 2 draws., 
line map. 1946). 

Boatright, Mody C. (Ed.). Mexican Border Ballads and Other Lore (Seven papers by Texas pro 
fessors including title essay on Mexican Border Ballads, by Brownie McNeil) (Texas Folk 
lore Society, Austin, 1947). 

Brew, J. O., Chairman, and William Duncan Strong, Frederick Johnson, Herbeit E. Kahler, 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Waldo R. Wedel, John L. Champe, Joseph R. Caldwell. Sym 
posium on River Valley Archaeology (AA, 12, No. 4, pp. 208-225. Menasha, Wis., 1947) 

Burford, C. C. The Geography of Illinois as a Basis for Its Indian Life and Later White Settlement 
(JIAS, 4, No. 4, pp. 26-31. Urbana, IIl., 1947). 

Butler, Mary. Pottery Types in Pennsylvania (PA, 17, No. 1, pp. 117-122, 1 map. Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1947). 

Butler, Mary. Two Lenape Rock Shelters near Philadelphia (AA, 12, No. 4, pp. 246-255, 2 pls 
of artifacts, 4 tables. Menasha, Wis., 1947). 

Byers, Douglas S. Notes on the Environment of New England (Prehistory and primitive conditions 
(BMAS, 8, No. 2, pp. 29-31, 3 figs. Andover, Mass., 1947) 

Darrow, Karl K. Growth of the Physical Sciences and Their Applications in the United States 
(Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 17-21, Philadelphia, 
1947). 

Densmore, Frances. Jmitative Dances among the American Indians (JAFL, 60, No. 235, pp. 73-78, 
musical examples. Menasha, Wis., 1947). 

Deuel, Thorne, and Virginia Eifert. The Havana Mounds (JIAS, 4, No. 4, p. 7. Urbana, IIL, 
1947). 

Deuel, Thorne, and John C. McGregor. Museum Exhibits Hopewellian Artifacts (Ibid., p. 8. 
1947). 

Devereux, Georges. La chasse collective au lapin chez les Hopi., Oraibi, Arizona (JSAP, N.S., 33, 
pp. 63-89, 5 figs. Paris, 1941). 

Douglas, A. E. Precision of Ring Dating in Tree-Ring Chronologies (21 pp., 1 fig., 7 pls. Bulletin 
No. 3, University of Arizona Laboratory of Tree-Ring Research, Tucson, 1946). 

Douglas, John M. Alaskan Eskimo Labret Exhibit (Museum Record, 3, No. 4, p. 27, 1 illus 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1947). 

Ekblaw, W. Elmer. New England Archaeology (JIAS, 4, No. 4, pp. 15-16. Urbana, IIl., 1947 

Elmendorf, William W. Twana Kinship Terminology (SJA, 2, No. 4, pp. 420-432, tables and 
diagrams. Albuquerque, N. M., 1946). 

Ferndon, Edwin N., Jr. An Excavation of Hermit’s Cave, New Mexico (29 pp. Monograph No 
10, School of American Research, Santa Fe, N. M., 1946). 

Flannery, Regina, and John M. Cooper. Social Mechanisms in Gros Venire Gambling (SJA, 2, 
No. 4, pp. 391-419, 1946). 

Garvin, Paul L. Christian Names in Kutenai (IJAL, 13, No. 2, pp. 69-77. Baltimore, 1947) 

Goggin, John M. Manifestations of a South Florida Cult in Northwestern Florida (AA, 12, No.4, 
pp. 273-276, 9 draws., 1 map. 1947). 

Goplen, Arnold O. The Mandan Indians (in: “The Historical Significance of Fort Lincoln State 
Park”) (North Dakota History, 13, No. 4, pp. 153-175, 2 pls. Bismarck, N. D., 1946). 
Gunther, John. Inside U. S. A. (“State-by-state American trends, personalities and customs, 

synthesizing history and contemporary events”) (Harper & Bros., 1947). 

Haas, Mary R. A Proto-Muskogean Paradigm (Language, 22, No. 4, pp. 326-332. 1946). 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. A Note on Taos K'owena, “Horse” (IJAL, 13, No. 2, pp. 117-118. 1947) 

Halpern, A. M. Yuma V: Conjugation of the Verb Theme (Ibid., pp. 92-107. 1947) 
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Harper, Allan G. Canada’s Indian Administration: The Treaty System (AI, 7, No. 2, pp. 129- 
148. Mexico, 1947). 

Harrington, John P. Three Tewa Texts (IJAL, 13, No. 2, pp. 112-116. 1947). 

Hawley, Fred G. The Use of Lead Mineral by the Hohokam in Cremation Ceremonials (SJA, 3, 
No. 1, pp. 69-77, 1947). 

Heizer, Robert F. Francis Drake and the California Indians, 1579 (UCPAAE, 42, No. 3, pp. 251- 
302, 4 pls., 2 illus., 1 map. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1947). 

Hodge, F. W. A Cheyenne Scalp (Masterkey, 21, No. 3, pp. 97-99, 1 illus. Los Angeles, 1947). 

Hodge, F. W. Historic Indian Medals (Ibid., pp. 94-95, 1 illus. 1947). 

Hubbell, Chapin. Another Burial Found in Niantic (NLASC, No. 43, p. 6. New Haven, Conn., 
1946.) 

Hurt, Wesley R., Jr. Development of Architecture, Canyon de Chelly (AA, 12, No. 4, pp. 270-272, 
1 fig. 1947). 

Jenness, D. Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-1918. Vol. 16—Materiai Culture of 
the Copper Eskimo (Southern Party, 1913-1916) (148 pp., 189 figs., frontispiece. Edmond 
Cloutier, Ottawa, 1946). 

Kaufiman, Henry. Pennsylvania Dutch American Folk Art (American Studio Books, illus. New 
York, 1946). 

Kennedy, Tolbert Hall. Racial Survey of the Intermountain Northwest (Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, 14, No. 3, pp. 163-246. Pullman, Wash., 1946). 

Krieger, Alex D. The Eastward Extension of Puebloan Datings toward Cultures of the Mississippi 
Valley (AA, 12, No. 3, Pt. 1, pp. 141-148, 1 map, 1 chart. 1947). 

Leroi-Gourhan, André. Archéologie du Pacifique-Nord. Matériaux pour l'étude des relations entre 
les peuples riverains d’Asie et d’Amérique (2 Pts., 542 pp., 1148 figs., 42 maps, appendix, 
geographical index. Travaux et Mémoires de |’institut d’Ethnologie, XLVII. Musée de 
l’Homme, Paris, 1946). 

Leslie, Vernon. An Archaeological Reconnaissance of Upper Delaware Valley Sites between Point 
Mountain and Bushkill, Pa. 1V—From Dingman’s Ferry to Tom Creek (PA, 17, No. 1, pp. 
131-141, 3 figs., 1 table. 1947). 

Lorant, Stefan (Ed.). The New World (The first pictures of America, made by John White and 
Jacques Le Moyne, and engraved by Theodore de Bry; with contemporary narratives of the 
Huguenot settlement in Florida, 1562-1565, and the Virginia colony, 1585-1590) (292 pp. 
Duell, Sloan and Peirce, 1946. Also article on, in Life Magazine, 22, No. 10, pp. 80-85, 18 
illus. March 10, 1947). 

Martin, Paul S. Indian Mounds: Some Facts about Them, and Some Fallacies Debunked (CHNMB, 
18, No. 5, pp. 1-2, 2 illus. Chicago, 1947). 

Mcllwraith, T. F. Annual List of Publications on Ethnology, Anthropology, and Archaeology (with 
particular application to North America and Canada) (Canadian Historical Review, pp. 
104-116, 134 items, brief descriptions of each. Toronto, March, 1947). 

Morgan, Richard G. A Decorated Tobacco Pipe from the Madisonville Village Site (Museum Echoes, 
20, No. 5, p. 40, 1 illus. Columbus, Ohio, 1947). 

Oehler, Charles M. Some Notes on a Prehistoric Indian Village and Cemetery in Hamilton County, 
Ohio (5 pp., 7 draws., 1 map. Cincinnati Museum of Natural History, 1947). 

Opler, Morris Edward. Chiricahua Apache Material Relating to Sorcery (Primitive Man, 19, Nos. 
3 and 4, pp. 81-92. Washington, D. C., 1946). 

Opler, Morris Edward. Reaction to Death among the Mescalero A pache (SJA, 2, No. 4, pp. 455-467. 
Albuquerque, N. M., 1946). 

Quimby, George I. Life in the Deep South Centuries before the First White Men Arrived (CNHMB, 
18, No. 4, pp. 1-2, 1 illus. 1947). 

Ransom, Jay Ellis. Stories, Myths, and Superstititions of Fox Island Aleut Children (JAFL, 60, No. 
235, pp. 62-72. 1947). 
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Redfield, Margaret Park. The American Family: Consensus and Freedom (American Journal of 
Sociology, 52, No. 3, pp. 175-183. 1946). 

Ritzenthaler, Robert. The Navaho Avoids His Mother-in-law (Museum Record, 3, No. 4, p. 20. 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1947). 

Robinson, John. Prehistoric Relics from Beverly (Repr. from Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Vol 
27, 1895); and Notes on Prehistoric Relics from Three Beverly Graves, by Ripley P. Bullen 
(BMAS, 8, No. 2, pp. 22-24, 1 fig., 2 pls. Andover, Mass., 1947). 

Rutledge, Archibald. God’s Children: My Negro Friends at Hampton (Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis, 
Ind., 1947). 

Ruyle, John B. From the Look-out Rock (Mound sites, evidences of prehistoric remains, etc.) (JIAS, 
4, No. 4, pp. 1-3. 1947). 

Sapir, Edward. The Relation of American Indian Linguistics to General Linguistics (SJA, 3, No. 1, 
pp. 1-4, 1947). 

Schmitz, R. M. Leo Frank and Mary Phagan (A version of the ballad) (JAFL, 60, Ne. 235, pp 
59-61. 1947). 

Schoenbeck, Ethel. Peoria Archaeologists Continue Meetings (JIAS, 4, No. 4, pp. 9-10. 1947). 

Schulman, Edmund. Dendrochronologies in Southwestern Canada (Tree-Ring Bulletin, 13, Nos 
2-3, pp. 10-24, 6 tables, 3 charts. 1946-1947). 

Sherman, Charles F. Pottery Traits of the Plymouth District (BMAS, 8, No. 2, pp. 27-29. 1947). 

Smith, Marian W. House Types of the Middle Fraser River (AA, 12, No. 4, pp. 255-267, 1 fig., 2 
diagrams, 3 maps. 1947). 

Speck, F. G., and L. G. Carr. Catawba Folk Tales from Chief Sam Blue (JAFL, 60, No. 235, op. 
79-84. 1947). 

Starkey, Marion L. The Cherokee Nation (xiv, 355 pp., 25 illus. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1946). 

Stewart, Kenneth M. Mohave Hunting (The Masterkey, 21, No. 3, pp. 80-84. 1947). 

Stewart, Omer C. Objectives and Methods for an Archaeological Survey (Southwestern Lore, 12, No. 
4, pp. 62-75, 4 pls. Gunnison, Colorado, 1947). 

Stocking, Hobart E. Home of the War Gods (Frontiers, 11, No. 4, pp. 98-128. Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, 1947). 

Swadesh, Morris. Atakapa-Chitimacha *K” (IJAL, 13, No. 2, pp. 120-121. Baltimore, 1947). 

Thompson, Margaret M. Excavating Ontario History (Illus. Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
1947). 

Tichy, Marjorie F. A Painted Ceremonial Room at Otowi (El Palacio, 54, No. 3, pp. 59-69, 2 illus. 
Santa Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Treganza, Adam E. Possibilities of an Aboriginal Practice of Agriculture among the Southern 
Dieguefio (AA, 12, No. 3, Pt. 1, pp. 169-173. 1947). 

Vance, Randolph. Ozark Superstitions (xii, 364 pp., illus. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1947). 

Voegelin, Erminie W. Three Shasta Myths, Including “Orpheus” (JAFL, 60, No. 235, pp. 52-58. 
1947). 

Wallace, William J. An Aboriginal Hematite Quarry in Oakland, California (AA, 12, No. 4, pp. 
272-273. 1947). 

Waters, William L. Personal Experiences of an Indian Relic Hunter (JIAS, 4, No. 4, pp. 20-22, 
1 illus. Urbana, IIl., 1947). 

Wauchope, Robert. Notes on Little Pecan Island, Louisiana (AA, 12, No. 3, Pt. 1, pp. 186-188, 2 
figs., 1 map. 1947). 

Wedel, Waldo R. Cudture Chronology in the Central Great Plains (AA, 12, No. 3, Pt. 1, pp. 148-156, 
1 chart, 1 map. 1947). 

Wetherill, Louisa Wade (Recorded by). The Story of the First Lie and The Story about Spider 
Woman (Navaho folk tales) (The Kiva, 12, No. 3, pp. 36-39. Tucson, Arizona, 1947). 

Wetherill, Louisa Wade. Navaho Recipes (Ibid., pp. 39-40. 1947). 
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Whitman, W., 3rd. The Pueblo Indians of San Ildefonso: A Changing Culture (vii, 164 pp. Colum- 
bia University Press, N. Y., 1947). 

Will, George F. Tree Rings Studies in North Dakota (24 pp., 6 figs., 2 maps. Bulletin No. 328, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, N. D. Agricultural College, Fargo, 1946). 

Williamson, George Hunt. New Village Site in Southern Illinois (JIAS, 4, No. 4, pp. 22-25, 1 fig., 
1 map. 1947). 

Witthoft, John. Smoothed-Base Projectile Points from Eastern Pennsylvania (PA, 17, No. 1, pp 
123-130, 1 p]. Harrisburg, Pa., 1947). 

Wood, William. New England Prospect (Description of New England and its inhabitants, 1634) 
(Original Narrative Reprints—No. 6. BMAS, 8, No. 2, pp. 17-22, 1 map. Andover, Mass., 
1947). 

Woodward, Arthur. Ancient Artists of the Southwest (Quarterly of the Los Angeles County Museum, 
6, No. 1, pp. 3-6, 3 illus. 1947). 

Yoffie, Leah R. C. Three Generations of Children’s Singing Games in St. Louis (JAFL, 60, No. 235, 
pp. 1-51, comparative table. Menasha, Wis., 1947). 


Middle America 


Acosta Saignes, Miguel. Los Teopixque (RMEA, 8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 147-205, 7 figs. Mexico, 1946). 

Aguirre Beltran, G. La medicina indigena (AI, 7, No. 2, pp. 107-127 [English summary]. Mexico, 
1947). 

Altman, George J. The Yaqui Easter Play of Guadalupe, Arizona—III (The Masterkey, 21, No. 
2, pp. 67-72, 1 fig., 1 diagram. Los Angeles, 1947). 

Angel Fernandez, Miguel. Los adoratorios de la isla de Jaina (RMEA, 8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 243-260, 
12 illus., 8 drawings. Mexico, 1946). 

Anonymous. The Bonampak Expedition (Chiapas, Mexico) (Ed. Note: Dr. Morley characterizes 
the Bonampak [Painted Walls”] murals as the most remarkable ever found in the Americas) 
(El Palacio, 54, No. 4, pp. 98-99. Santa Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Anonymous. Calendar of Indian Dances (in the State of Veracruz, Mexico) (BI, 7, No. 1, pp. 51- 
55. Mexico, 1947). 
Anonymous. Green Priest (Archaeologists uncover “the finest single piece of Mayan jade carving 
ever found,” in a mound near Nebaj, Guatemala) (Time Magazine, p. 46. June 23, 1947). 
Anonymous. Jungle Gods (Chiapas, Mexico. Expedition of Giles Greville Healey to study the 
Lacandon Indians discovers ancient Mayan temples and fresco paintings at Bonampak) 
(Time Magazine, 49, No. 21, pp. 81-82. May 26, 1947). 

Anonymous. Our Investigations on Indigenous Music (B1, 7, No. 1, pp. 11-13. 1947). 

Anonymous. La poblacién de habla indigena en Guatemala (BIIN, 1, No. 4, pp. 17-23, 25 tables 
Guatemala, 1946). 

Arellano, A. R. V. El elefante fésil de Tepexpam y el hombre primitivo (RMEA, 8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 
89-94, 6 figs. Mexico, 1946). 

Armillas, Pedro. Los Olmeca-Xicalanca y los sitios arqueolégicos del suroeste de Tlaxcala (Ibid., pp. 
137-146, 4 illus. 1946). 

Barlow, R. H. The Codex of the Derrumbe del Templo Mayor (CINMAAE, No. 72, pp. 75-78, 1 pl. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1946). 

Barlow, R. H. Materiales para wna cronologia del Imperio de los Mexica (RMEA, 8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 
207-215. Mexico, 1946). 

Barlow, R. H. Some Examples of Yeztla-Naranjo Geometric Ware (CINMAAE, No. 73, pp. 79-81, 
1 fig. 1946). 

Barlow, R. H. Stone Objects from Cocula and Chilacachapa, Guerrero (Ibid., No. 80, pp. 151-155, 
12 drawings. 1946). 

Barlow, R. H. The “Tortug«”’ of Coatlén del Rio, Morelos (Ibid., No. 76, pp. 104-106, 1 fig. 1946). 
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Boggs, R. S. Bibliografia del folklore mexicano (Inst. Panam. de Geograffa e Historia, Mexico, 
1939). 

CAmara, Fernando. Las culturas contempordneas de México (Al, 7, No. 2, pp. 165-171 [English 
summary]. Mexico, 1947). 

Carrion, Jorge. Ciencia y magia del Mexicano (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, Vol. 32, No. 2, pp. 
52-65. Mexico, 1947). 

Caso, Alfonso. El calendario matlatzinca (RMEA, 8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 95-109, 3 tables. Mexico, 
1946). 

Christensen, Bodil. Otomi Looms and “Quechquemitls” from San Pablito, State of Puebla, and from 
Santa Ana Hueytlapan, State of Hidalgo, Mexico (CINMAAE, No. 78, pp. 122-142, 33 figs 
1946). 

Cook, R. Puerto Rico Marches On (Journal of Heredity, 38, No. 2, pp. 45-48. 1947). 

Cosculluela, J. A. Sincronismo de las culturas indo-antillanas (Revista de Arqueologia y Etnologia, 
Ano 1, II, No. 3, pp. 27-51, 2 tables. Havana, Cuba, 19-46). 

Cowan, George M. Maszateco House Building (SJA, 2, No. 4, pp. 375-390, 4 pls. 1946). 

Escuela Naciona! de Antropologia e Historia. Anmuario para 1947 (55 pp. Mexico, 1947). 

de la Fuente, J. Definicién, pase y desaparicion del indio en México (Al, 7, No. 1, pp. 63-69, 1 draw- 
ing [English summary]. Mexico, 1947). 

Gaos, José. La profecia en Ortega—III (conclusion) (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, Vol. 32, No. 
2, pp. 79-96. Mexico, 1947). 

Garcia Payén, José. Los monumentos arqueolégicos de Malinalco, Estado de México (RMEA, 8, 
Nos. 1-3, pp. 5-63, 40 figs., 5 maps, 1 color pl. Mexico, 1946). 

Gibson, Charles, 2nd. Lewis Henry Morgan and the Aztec “Monarchy” (SJA,*°3, No. 1, pp. 78-84. 
1947). 

Gonzdlez Mujfioz, Antonio, and Ignacio Avello. ““Asiento Cantabria.” Descubrimiento del residuario 
de cultura al farera mds occidental de Cuba (Revista de Arqueologia y Etnologia, Afio 1, II, No. 
3, pp. 11-27, 7 pls. Havana, Cuba, 1946). 

Gonzalez Simo, Blanca. Frank Edward Johnson. Un arquedlogo nortomericano en Cuba (Ibid., pp. 
52-55. 1946). 

Griffin, James B., and Alex D. Krieger. Notes on Some Ceramic Techniques and Intrusions in Cen 
tral Mexico (AA, 12, No. 3, Pt. 1, pp. 156-168, 2 pls. 1947). 

d’Harcourt, Raoul. Sifflets et ocarinas du Nicaragua et du Mexique (JSAP, N.S., 33, pp. 165-172, 2 
pls., tables. Paris, 1941). 

Hendrichs Pérez, Pedro R. Por tierras ignotas: Viajes y observaciones en la region del Rio de las 
Balsas (253 pp. Editorial Cultura, Tomo II. Mexico, 1946). 

Higbee, E. C. The Agricultural Regions of Guatemala (Geographical Review, pp. 177-201, 22 illus., 
1 map. New York, April, 1947). 

Holmer, Nils M., and Henry Wassén. Mu-Igala, or the Way of Muu (A medicine song from the Cu- 
nas of Panama, with translation and comments. After an original record by the Cuna Indian, 
Guillermo Haya) (96 pp., 4 figs. Géteborg, Sweden, 1947). 

de Hostos, Adolfo. The Status of the Boriquenses under Spanish Sovereignty (AcAm, 4, No. 4, pp. 
239-252, 1946). 

Ives, Ronald L. Two Nahuatlan Terms from Northwestern Sonora (1JAL, 13, No. 2, p. 119. 1947). 

Lister, Robert H. Additional Evidence of Wheeled Toys in Mexico (AA, 12, No. 3, Pt. 1, pp. 184- 
185, fig. 1. 1947). 

Lister, Robert H. Survey of Archaeological Remains in Northwestern Chihuahua (SJA, 2, No. 4, pp. 
433-454, 2 tables, 4 sketch-plans, 2 maps. 1946). 

Longyear, John M., 3rd. Cultures and Peoples of the Southeastern Maya Frontier (14 pp., 1 fig., 
2 maps. Theoretical Approaches to Problems, No. 3. Carnegie Institution of Washington, Div. 
of Historical Research, Cambridge, Mass., 1947). 
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Marino Flores, A. Contribucién a una bibliografia antropolégica sobre los Tarascos, México (BBAA, 
8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 80-100, 1945. Mexico, 1946). 

McDougall, Elsie. Easter Ceremonies at San Antonio Palopo, Guatemala (CINMAAE, No. 81, 
pp. 156-164, 4 illus. 1946). 

McKim, Fred. San Blas—An Account of the Cuna Indians of Panama and The Forbidden Land— 
Reconnaissance of Upper Bayano River, R. P., in 1936 (Two posthumous works edited by 
Henry Wassén) (185 pp., 30 illus., 1 map. Etnologiska Studier 15, Etnografiska Museet, 
Géteborg, 1947). 

Moldano Koer, Hugo. Jaina: Un cementerio maya (RMEA, 8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 217-242, 5 figs., 12 
illus., 1 map. Mexico, 1946). 

Moldano Koer, Hugo. Miguel Angel Fernandez (Ibid., pp. 133-136, 1 portrait. 1946). 

Molina, M. F. Study of a Psychopathic Personality in Guatemala (Psychiatry, 10, No. 1, pp. 31-36. 
1947). 

Neys, Horace, and Hasso V. Winning. The Treble Scroll Symbol in the Teotihuacan and Zapotec 
Cultures (CINMAAE, No. 74, pp. 82-89, 2 figs. 1946). 

Orencio, Miguel Alonso. Faces constructivas del hacha petaloide (Revista de Arqueologia y Etnologia, 
Afio 1, II, No. 3, pp. 5-10, 8 figs. Havana, Cuba, 1946). 

Peck, Anne Merriman. The Pageant of Middle American History (x, 496 pp., decorations by the 
author. Longmans Green, New York, 1947). 

Pike, Kenneth L., and Eunice V. Pike. Immediate Constituents of Mazateco Syllables (IJ AL, 13, No. 
2, pp. 78-91. 1947). 

Proskouriakoff, Tatiana, and J. Eric S. Thompson. Maya Calendar Round Dates such as 9 Ahau 17 
Mol (CINMAAE, No. 79, pp. 143-150, 1 illus. 1946). 

Reichlen, Henry, and Paule Barret. Contribution a l’archéologie de la Martinique. Le gisement du 
Paquemar (JSAP, N.S., 33, pp. 91-117, 9 figs., 2 pls. Paris, 1941). 

Reyes, Angel. El descubrimiento del Indio (AI, 7, No. 1, pp. 70-76, 1 drawing, 4 pls., [English sum- 
mary]. Mexico, 1947). 

Roys, Ralph L. The Book of Chilam Balam of Ixil (CINMAAE, No. 75, pp. 90-103. 1946). 

Rubin de la Borbolla, Daniel F. Arqueologia del sur de Durango (RMEA, 8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 111-120, 
11 figs., 1 map, 1 chart. Mexico, 1946). 

Rubin de la Borbolla, Daniel F. Miguel O. de Mendizdbal (Ibid., pp. 65-67, 1 portrait. 1946). 

Salas, Alberto M. Armas de la conquista: Venenos y gases (Cuadernos Americanos, Afo 6, Vol. 32, 
No. 2, pp. 135-152, 2 illus. Mexico, 1947). 

Satterthwaite, Linton, Jr. Concepts and Structures of Maya Calendrical Arithmetics (168 pp. Joint 
Publications of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia Anthro- 
pological Society, No. 3. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Satterthwaite, Linton, Jr. A Stratified Sequence of Maya Temples (Journal of the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, 5, pp. 15-21, 6 figs. 1945-1946). 

Schultze Jena, Leonhard. Popol Vuh. Das Heilige Buch der Quiché-Indianer von Guatemala (314 pp. 
Quellenwerke zur Alten Geschichte Amerikas. II. Aufgezeichnet in den Sprachen der Einge- 
borenen. Herausgegeben vom Ibero-Amerikanischen Institut, Berlin, 1944). 

Schultze Jena, Leonhard. La vida y las creencias de los indigenas Quiches de Guatemala (Translated 
into Spanish by Antonio Goubaud Carrera and Herbert D. Sapper) (78 pp. Publicaciones 
Especiales del Instituto Indigenista Nacional, No. 1. Sobretiro de los Anales de la Sociedad de 
Geograffa e Historia de Guatemala, 20, Nos. 1-4, 1945. Guatemala, 1946). 

Soustelle, Jacques. Une danse dramatique mexicaine: “Le Torito” (JSAP, N.S., 33, pp. 155-164, 1 pl. 
Paris, 1941). 

Stone, Doris. La posicién de los Chorotegas en la arqueologia centroamericana (RMEA, 8, Nos. 1-3, 

pp. 121-131. Mexico, 1946). 
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Stout, D. B. Land Tenure and Other Property Concepts among the San Blas Cuna (Primitive Man, 
19, Nos. 3-4, pp. 63-70. Washington, D. C., 1946). 

Stromsvik, Gustavo. Guide Book to the Ruins of Copan (76 pp., 28 illus., 2 maps. Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1947). 

Tejeda, Antonio. Drawings of Tajumulco Sculptures (Illustrated supplement to “Excavations at 
Tajumulco, Guatemala,” by Bertha P. Dutton and Hulda R. Hobbs) (CINMAAE, No. 77, 
pp. 107-121, 25 illus. 1946). 

Termer, Franz. In Memoriam. Paul Schellhas, 1859-1945 (Ethnos, 11, No. 4, pp. 182-186, 1 por- 
trait. 1946). 

de Terra, Helmut. The Fossil Man of Tepexpan (Preliminary announcement) (RMEA, 8, Nos. 
1-3, pp. 287-288. Mexico, 1946). 

de Terra, Helmut. New Evidence for the Antiquity of Early Man in Mexico (Ibid., pp. 69-88, 20 
figs., 1 chart. Mexico, 1946). 

Uribe Romo, Emilio. El Nayarit. Del descubrimiento y la conquistc a las postrimerias del Vi- 
rreinato (BSMGE, 62, No. 3, pp. 463-482, 9 illus. Mexico, 1946). 

Weathers, Nadine. Tsotsil Phonemes with Special Reference to Allophones of B (1JAL, 13, No. 2, pp. 
108-111. 1947). 


South America 


Almeida, Renato. The Concept of Brazilian Music (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 81, No. 3, 
pp. 121-124. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Altenfelder Silva, Fernando. Terena Religion (AcAM, 4, No. 4, pp. 214-223. 1946). 

Anonymous. Andean Man (Studies by Dr. Carlos Monge, founder of Peru’s National Institute 
of Andean Biology, on high-altitude effects and adaptation) (Time Magazine, p. 72, June 23, 
1947). 

Basadre, Jorge. Historia de la Reptiblica del Pert (2 vols. Ed. Cultura Antartica, Lima, 1946). 

Bennett, Wendell C. Excavations in the Cuenca Region, Ecuador (169 pp. YUPA, No. 35, New 
Haven, Conn., 1947). 

Botelho de Magalhaes, A. Indios do Brasil—VI (AI, 7, No. 1, pp. 77-89, 1 drawing, [English sum- 
mary]. Indios do Brasil—VII (Ibid., No. 2, pp. 149-163, 1 pl. Mexico, 1947). 

Buitrén, Anfbal. Situacién econdmica y social del indio otaveletio (Ibid. 7, No. 1, pp. 45-62, 1 pl., 1 
draw., [English summary]. 1947). 

Burg, Amos. Cruising Colombia’s “Ol’ Man River’? (The Magdalena) (National Geographic 
Magazine, 91, No. 5, pp. 615-660, 23 b. & w., 19 color illus., 1 map. Washington, D. C., 
1947). 

Chaves Ch., Milciades. Contribucién a la antropologia fisica de los Chimila (Boletin de Arqueologia, 
2, No. 2, pp. 157-177, tables, charts. Bogota, Colombia, 1946). 

Dolmatoff, Gerardo Reichel. Etnografia Chimila (Ibid., pp. 95-155, 13 figs., 10 pls., 1 map, tables. 
1946). 

Droogleever Fortuyn, A. B. Some Data on the Physical Anthropology of Oajano Indians (24 pp., 15 
tables. Koninklijke Vereeniging Indisch Instituut, 69, No. 22. Amsterdam, 1946). 

Gilbert, Will G. Een en Ander over de Negroide Muziek van Suriname (19 pp., 8 illus., 1 map, musi- 
cal examples. Koninklijke Vereeniging ‘Koloniaal Instituut,’”’ LV, No. 17. Amsterdam, 1940). 

Gusinde, Martin. Urmenschen im Feuerland (389 pp., 82 illus., 1 map. Zsolnay Verlag, Karl H. 
Bische, Vienna, Austria, 1946). 

Herrmann, Lucila. Organizacdo social dos Vapidiana do Territério do Rio Branco (contin.) (So- 
ciologia, 8, No. 4, pp. 282-304, diagrams. tables. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Martinez Soler, Benigno J. (Clasificada y compilada por). Bibliografia de José Imbelloni (BBAA, 
8, Nos. 1-3, pp. 100-117. Mexico, 1946). 
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Métraux, Alfred. Mourning Rites and Burial Forms of the South American Indians (AI, 7, No. 1, 
pp. 7-44. Mexico, 1947). 

Nimo, Fr. Agustin F. Argueologia de Laguna Honda (Y ucat, Provincia de Cérdoba) (71 pp., 22 figs., 
11 pls., XV, Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba, Instituto de Arqueologfa, Lingiifstica y Folk- 
lore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera.” Argentina, 1946). 

O’Neale, Lila M. A Note on Certain Mochica (Early Chimu) 2 -xtiles (AA, 12, No. 4, pp. 239-245, 
2 pls. 1947). 

Pardo, Luis A. Vocabulario segundo del Castellano al Indico por el Padre Diego de Torres Rubio en 
1619, aumentado después con los vocablos de la lengua Chinchaisuyo, por el Padre Juan de 
Figueredo (Revista Universitaria, Afio 34, Nos. 88-89, pp. 111-166. Cuzco, Peru, 1945). 

Pereira de Godéi, Manuel. Los extinguidos paingud de la cascada de Emas (Estado de San Paulo, 
Brasil) (75 pp., 8 illus., 2 maps. XIV, Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba, Instituto de Arque- 
ologia, Lingiifstica y Folklore ‘““Dr. Pablo Cabrera.” Argentina, 1946). 

Philipson, J. Um novo centro de estudos etnolégicos sulamericanos (Sociologia, 8, No. 4, pp. 309-316. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Reichlen, Henry. Etude technologique de quelques objects d’or de Lambayeque, Pérou (JSAP, N.S., 
33, pp. 119-154, 2 figs., 1 pl., tables. Musée de l’Homme, Paris, 1941). 

Reichlen, Henry. Une mission ethnographique en Guyane francaise (Ibid., pp. 181-183. 1941). 

Reichien, Henry. A propos de l'utilisation du platine 4 Esmeraldas, Equateur (Ibid., pp. 180-181. 
1941). 

Reichlen, Henry. Le procédé de la dorure et la métallurgie du cuivre et du tlomb 4 Esmeraldas, Equa- 
teur (Ibid., pp. 177-180. 1941) 

Rivet, Paul. Le groupe kokonuko (Ibid., pp. 1-61, 1 large linguistic map. 1941). 

Rodrigues de Mello, Astrogildo. O trabalho forcado de indigenas nas lavouras de Nova-Espanha. 
Historia da civilizagéo américana, N. 3 (176 pp. Boletim 69, Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras. Brazil, 1946). 

Rowe, John Howland. The Distribution of Indians and Indian Languages in Peru (Geographical 
Review, pp. 202-215, 1 table, 4 maps. New York, April, 1947). 

Rubio Orbe, Gonzalo. Nuestros Indios. (Estudio geogrdfico, histérico y social de los indios ecuadori- 
anos, especialmente aplicado a la Provincia de Imbabura) (Anales, 73, No. 322, pp. 105-271, 
tables, map. Universidad Central del Ecuador, 1945). 

Santiana, Antonio. Los Fueguinos—Sus grupos sanguineos (Ibid., pp. 273-341, 9 illus., tables, 
maps. 1945). 

Schaden, Egon. Notas sébre etnocentrismo (Sociologia, 8, No. 4, pp. 270-281. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
1946). 

Sivirichi, Atilio. Derecho indigena peruano. Proyecto de cédigo indigena (551 pp., cover illus. 
Ediciones “Kuntur,”’ Lima, 1946). 

Storni, Julio S. El hombre de Tukma (Hortus tucumanensis) (Vol. 1, 653 pp. Publicacién No. 407, 
Universidad Nacional de Tucumdn, Argentina, 1946). 

Strong, William Duncan. Finding the Tomb of a Warrior-God (National Geographic Magazine, 
91, No. 4, pp. 453-482, 16 b. & w., 11 color illus., 1 map. Washington, D. C., April, 1947). 

Townsend, Elena M. de, con la ayuda de Jorge Alberto Paniagua D. y Guillermo C. Townsend. Di- 
bujos por Victor Echegaray. Yateqguatiani. Primer libro de lectura, Seccion 1. Preparado para la 
region del Lago Titicaca, por el Servicio Cooperative Peruano Norte-Americano de Educacién (29 
pp., 19 drawings, cover illus. Ministerio de Educacién Pablica, Lima, 1946). 

Tucuman, San Miguel de. Actas capitulares, Vol. 1. Prologo y comentarios de Manuel Lizondo Borda 
(449 pp. Documentos coloniales, XIII. Instituto de Historia, Universidad Nacional de Tucu- 
man, Argentina, 1946). 

Villaneuva V., Horacio. Jnfluencia de la mtisica incaica en el cancionero del Norte Argentino. Un 
nuevo libro de Policarpo Caballero (Revista Universitaria, Aito 34, Nos. 88-89, pp. 189-197. 
Cuzco, Peru, 1945). 
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Wagley, Charles, and Eduardo Galvao. O parentesco Tupi-Guarani (Consideragées 4 margem de 
uma critica) (Sociologia, 8, No. 4, pp. 305-308. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946) 

Weibel, Adele Conlin. Peruvian Earplugs (Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 26, No. 1, pp. 
22-23, 2 illus. Detroit, Mich., 1947). 

Willey, Gordon R. The Viru Valley Program in Northern Peru (AcAm, 4, No. 4, pp. 224-238. 
1946). 


Europe 


Anonymous. An Anglo-Saxon Cemetery Turned U p by the Plough (Illustrated London News, 210, 
No. 5635, p. 402, 2 illus. and short text. 1947). 

Anonymous. Russian Archaeology (Keeping Up With Man, No. 24, p. 2. Santa Fe, N. M., 1947) 

Barou, N. Co-operation in the Soviet Union; A Study Prepared for the Fabian Society (Gallancz, 
London, 1946). 

Bouillon, E. Trouvailles des environs d’ Arles-sur-Rhéne (BSPF, 42, Nos. 3-4, pp. 108-115, 5 figs., 1 
map. Paris, 1946). 

Bradford, J., and P. R. Williams-Hunt. Siticulosa Apulia (Aerial photographs covering archaeo 
logical sites in Italy) (Antiquity, No. 80, pp. 191-200. Gloucester, England, 1946). 

Chatham House. British Security. A Report by a Chatham House Study Group (176 pp. Royal Insti 
tute of International Affairs, London and New York, 1946). 

Corso, R. I] problema dei Mediterranei (Teorie Faiti) (Revista di Etnografia, Anno 1, No. 2, pp 
1-11. Naples, 1947). 

Field, Henry. Excavations at Olbia, Crimea (Antiquity, No. 81, pp. 42-45. 1947). 

Gilbert, G. M. Nuremberg Diary (Prison psychologist describes deflation of Nazi war criminals’ 
ego) (471 pp. Farrar, Straus & Co., New York, 1947). 

Gubbins, J. K. Some Observations on the Evil Eye in Modern Greece (Folk-Lore, Vol. 57, pp. 195- 
198. London, 1947). 

Giirster, Eugen. Volk im Dunkel. Die geistige Tragidie des deutschen Volkes (Vita Nova, Luzern, 
1946). 

Hyrenius, Hannes. Estiands Svenskarna Demografiska Studier (321 pp., tables. Lund, Sweden, 
1942). 

Johnson, Irmis. Seeking the Cruel King’s Secrets (Archaeological Investigations in Kourion, Cy- 
prus, for key to Minoan script) (The American Weekly, pp. 6-7, May 18, 1947). 

Jones, W. H.S. Philosophy and Medicine in Ancient Greece, with an edition of Iepi apxains inrpuxijs 
(Bulletin of the History of Medicine, Suppl. No. 8, pp. 1-100. 1946). 

Kolarz, Walter. Myths and Realities in Eastern Europe (Drummond, London, 1946). 

Krieger, Seymour (Compiled by). Foreword by Henry Monsky. Nasi Germany’s War Against the 
Jews (794 pp. American Jewish Conference, New York, 1947) 

Kristopoulos, Const. D. A Contribution to the Problem of Minoan Script (20 pp., table. Athens, 
1945). 

La Farge, Henry (Ed.). Lost Treasures of Europe (Illus. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1946). 

Lahovary, Nicolas. Les peuples européens; leurs passé ethnologique et leurs parentés réciproques 
d’apres les derniéres recherches sanguines et anthropologiques (Neuchatel, La Baconniére, 
1946). 

Lee, Dorothy. Greek Tales of Nastradi Hodjas (Folk-Lore, Vol. 57, pp. 188-195. London, 1947). 

Mikhailov, Alexander A. The Organization of Scientific Work in the USSR (American Review on 
the Soviet Union, 8, No. 2, pp. 26-35. New York, 1947) 

Mudd, Stuart. Recent Observations on Programs for Medicine and National Health in the USSR 
(Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 91, No. 2, pp. 181-188. Philadelphia, 
1947). 

Olden, Rudolf. The History of Liberty in Germany (Gollancz, London, 1946). 
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Schechterman, J. B. European Population Transfers (xi, 532 pp. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1946). 

Serner, Arvid. On “Dyss” Burial and Beliefs about the Dead During the Stone Age, with Special 
Regard to South Scandinavia. An Archaeological and Historico-Religious Approach (249 pp., 
26 figs. Gleerupska Univ. Bokhandeln, Lund, Sweden, 1938). 

Shetelig, Haakon. Préhistoire de la Norvége (280 pp., 10 pls. Harvard University Press, 1946). 

Sokolov, J. Le folklore russe (Payot, Paris, 1945). 

Steer, Kenneth. Archaeology and the National Air-Photograph Survey (in Britain) (Antiquity, No. 
81, pp. 50-53. 1947). 

Stern, James. The Hidden Damage (U. S. analyst describes human devastation in Germany) (406 
pp. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1947). 

Tamagnini, Eusebio. Les études anthropologiques et ethnologiques en Portugal (Man, 47, pp. 55-57, 
London, 1947). 

Termer, Franz. Bericht tiber die Tagung der deutschen Ethnologen zu Frankfurt a.M. vom 19. bis 21. 
September, 1946 (28 pp. Hamburgisches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Hamburg, 1947). 

Vallois, H. V. L’anthropologie en France durant la guerre (Man, 47, pp. 25-28. 1947). 

Waksman, Selma A. Microbiology in the USSR in 1946 (Scientific Monthly, 64, No. 4, pp. 289- 
296, 6 illus. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Wymer, Norman. English Country Crafts (xi, 116 pp., 145 illus. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London, 
1946). 


Middle and Western Asia 


Allen, H. B. Rural Education and Welfare in the Middle East, 1943-1944 (An official report) (Re- 
viewed in Royal Central Asian Journal, 34, Pt. 1, pp. 96-98, 1947) (H. M. Stationery Office, 
London, 1946). 

Anonymous. Résumé sur l’anthropologie de la populations des ages chalcolitique, du cuivre et du 
bronze mis au jour lors des Fouilles d’Alacahiyiik, 1943-1945 (Belletin Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, 
10, No. 40, pp. 553-555, 15 figs. Ankara, 1946). 

Anonymous. War of Nerves (Concerning the partial translation by Dr. Samuel N. Kramer of a 
Sumerian epic poem involving psychological warfare) (Time Magazine, 49, No. 21, p. 81. 
May 26, 1947). 

Drower, Lady. Marsh People of South Iraq (Royal Central Asian Journal, 34, Pt. 1, pp. 83-90. 
London, 1947). 

de Gaury, Gerald. Arabia Phoenix (Reviewed in ibid., p. 102) (169 pp., 64 illus. Harrap, 1946). 

Harrison, J. V. South-West Persia: A Survey of Pish-I-Kuh in Luristan (Geographical Journal, 108, 
Nos. 1-3 [1946], pp. 55-71, 6 illus. London, 1947). 

Jarring, Gunnar. On the Distribution of Turk Tribes in Afghanistan. An Attempt at a Preliminary 
Classification (104 pp. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, Bd. 35, Nr. 4. Lund, Swe- 
den, 1939). 

Kirk, G. E. Archaeological Activities in Palestine and Transjordan since 1939 (Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly, pp. 92-102, 4 pls. London, July—-October, 1946). 

Macfadyen, W. A. Bedyal Pottery: A Painted Ware Made in Iragi Kurdistan (Man, 47, pp. 47-48, 
3 illus. London, 1947). 

Ozgiic, Tahsin. Untersuchungen iiber archaeologische funde aus Anatolien (Belletin Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu, 10, No. 40, pp. 599-624, 39 illus. Ankara, 1946). 

Patai, Raphael. Three Meshhed Tales on Mulla Siman-Tobh (Folk-Lore, 57, pp. 179-184. London, 
1946). 

Senyiirek, M.S. A Note on the Duration of Life of the Ancient Inhabitants of Anatolia (AJPA, N.S., 
5, No. 1, pp. 55-66, 1947). 
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Siegel, Bernard J. The Meaning of History in Anthropology as Exemplified by Near Eastern Culture 
Materials (SJA, 3, No. 1, pp. 50-56. Albuquerque, N. M., 1947). 

Wooley, Leonard. Aichana 1946 (Summary of a lecture by Lt. Col. Sir Leonard Wooley to the 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 7 Oct., 1946) (Man, 47, pp. 60-61. London, 1947). 


Eastern Asia 


Aiyappan, A. Handmade Pottery of the Urali Kurumbars of Wynad, S. India (Man, 47, pp. 57-59" 
3 figs. London, 1947). 

Aiyappan, A. The Megalithic Culture of Southern India (Journal of the Indian Anthropological In- 
stitute, 1 [N.S.], pp. 31-47. Benares, India, 1945). 

Anonymous. Bengali Proverbs (Keeping Up With Man, No. 24, p. 2. Santa Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Archer, John Clark. India Is Like This (American Scientist, 35, No. 2, pp. 224-238, 10 figs. New 
Haven, Conn., 1947). 

Bell, Charles. Portrait of the Dalai Lama (Reviewed in Royal Central Asian Journal, 34, Pt. 1, 
pp. 91-96, 1947) (414 pp., 49 illus., 2 maps. William Collins, London, 1946). 

Brown, W. Norman. /ndia’s Pakistan Issue (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
91, No. 2, pp. 162-180. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Buradkar, M. P. Gond Exogomy (Journal of the Indian Anthropological Institute, 1 [N.S.], pp. 
48-58, 1945). 

Cammann, Schuyler. The Bell that Lost Its Voice (Folk-Lore, 57, pp. 186-188. London, 1947). 

Chen, Ta. Population in Modern China (ix, 126 pp. University of Chicago Press, 1946). 

Cheng, Te-k’un. Archaeological Chronology in Szechwan (Antiquity, No. 81, pp. 46-50. Gloucester, 
England, 1947). 

Coniston, Ralph. The Future of Freedom in the Orient (233 pp. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 
1947). 

Doroshenko, Vasili V. Development of Written Languages among the Peoples of the North (American 
Review on the Soviet Union, 8, No. 2, pp. 43-51. New York, 1947). 

Emsheimer, E. Schamanentrommel und Trommelbaum (Ethnos, 11, No. 4, pp. 166-181, 2 figs. 
Stockholm, 1946). 

Gordon, D. H. Archaeological Miscellany (Journal of the Indian Anthropological Institute, 1 
[N.S.], pp. 26-30, 1 text fig., 2 pls. 1945). 

Gordon, M. E., and D. H. Gordon. A Survey of Ancient Gandhara (Ibid., pp. 9-25, 2 pls., 1 map, 1 
table. 1945). 

Hill, W. C. Osman. Nitlaewo—An Unsolved Problem of Ceylon (Concerning traditions of primitive 
people now extinct) (12 pp. Loris, 4, No. 1. Ceylon, 1945). 

Hill, W. C. Osman. Veddahs—A Living Relic of Primitive Man (8 pp. Ibid., 3, No. 6. 1945). 

Huberman, M. A. Backwoods Japan during American Occupation (National Geographic Magazine, 
91, No. 4, pp. 491-518, 25 illus. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Ingram, Herbert. Form—An Important Factor in the Dating of Early Chinese Ceramics (Ethnos, 
11, No. 4, pp. 133-165, 14 figs. Stockholm, 1946). 

Kraus, Bertram S. Current Problems in Japanese Prehistory (SJA, 3, No. 1, pp. 57-68, 3 pls., 1 
table. 1947). 

Paine, Robert T., Jr. An Ainu Clay Figure (Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, 45, No. 259, 
pp. 14-17, 3 illus. Boston, Mass., 1947). 

Quimby, George I. The Prehistory of Kamchatka (AA, 12, No. 3, Pt. 1, pp. 173-179, 1 pl. 1947). 

Spencer, J. E. The Houses of the Chinese (Geographical Review, pp. 254-273, 22 figs. New York, 
April, 1947). 

Van Straelen, H. The Far East Must Be Understood (Reviewed in Royal Central Asian Journal, 
34, Pt. 1, pp. 111-112, 1947) (150 pp. Luzac & Co., 1946). 
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Wiener, Thomas G. Kazakh Literature and Oral Art of the 19th Century; Reflections on Russian Rule 
(American Review on the Soviet Union, 8, No. 2, pp. 52-72. 1947). 


Africa 

Adams, R. F. G. OBERI DKAIME: A New African Language and Script (Africa, 17, No. 1, pp. 
24-34. London, 1947). 

Anonymous. Présentation d’une étude par M. L. Mottowlle: Politique sociale de Union Miniére 
du Haut-Katanga pour la main-d’ oeuvre indigéne et ses résultats au cours de vingt années d’ap- 
plication. (Bulletin des Seances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 17, No. 2, pp. 470-474. Brus- 
sels, 1946). 

Anonymous. Snefru Pyramid (Discoveries of Abd Es Salam Hussein in the “blunted pyramid” of 
Dahshur) (Time Magazine, 49, No. 21, p. 81. New York, May 26, 1947). 

Arkell, A. J. Discoveries which Suggest the Existence of a Hidden Rock Temple: Colossal Statues 
Identified in the Sudan (Illustrated London News, 210, No. 5626, pp. 214-215, 9 illus. with 
text. Feb. 15, 1947). 

Canham, Peter. An Ashanti Case-History (Africa, 17, No. 1, pp. 35-40. London, 1947). 
Charles, R. P. P. Note relative d  ouvrage du R. P. Tempels intitulé: “La Philosophie bantoue” (Bul- 
letin des Séances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 17, No. 2, pp. 524-532. Brussels, 1946). 

de Cleene, M. N. A propos de la “ philosophie bantoue”’ (1bid., pp. 489-509. 1946). 

Douglass, John M. Some African Tobacco Oddities (Museum Record, 3, No. 4, p. 30. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 1947). 

Du Bois, W. E. Burghardt. The World and Africa (276 pp. The Viking Press, N. Y., 1947). 

Garnons Williams, P. A. J. In the Heart of a Dahshur Pyramid: Recent Investigations which May 
Lead to the Discovery of an Intact Royal Burial (Illustrated London News, 210, No. 5631, pp. 
303-3085, 9 illus., 1 diagram. March 22, 1947). 

Garnons Williams, P. A. J. Revolutionary Discoveries which Identify Two Dahshur Pyramids (Ibid., 
No. 5633, p. 344, 5 illus. April 5, 1947). 

Gelders, M. V. Un plan de financement des institutions scientifiques et des oeuvres sociales au Congo 
belge (Bulletin des Séances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 17, No. 2, pp. 448-468. Brussels, 
1946). 

Greenberg, Joseph. The Influence of Islam on a Sudanese Religion (ix, 73 pp., 1 diagram, 2 tables, 
1 map. Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, X. Ed. by Marian W. Smith. J. J. 
Augustin, New York, 1946). 

Hambly, Wilfrid D. Clever Hands of the African Negro (xiii, 192 pp., 73 illus. Associated Publish- 
ers, Washington, D. C., 1945). 

Heyse, Th., and A. Sohier. Rapports sur l’étude de M. G. Malengrean: Les droits fonciers coutumiers 
chez les indigénes du Congo belge (Bulletin des Séances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 17, 
No. 2, pp. 77-80. Brussels, 1946). 

Jeffreys, M. D. W. Speculative Origins of the Fulani Language (Africa, 17, No. 1, pp. 47-54. Lon- 
don, 1947). 

de Jonghe, M. E. Note Relative a l’ouvrage du R. P. Tempels intitulé: “La Philosophie bantoue” 
(Bulletin des Séances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 17, No. 2, pp. 510-511. Brussels, 1946). 

Kagame, Alexis. La voix de l’Afrique. Un poéme du Rwanda avec traduction par l Abbé Alexis Ka- 
game (Africa, 17, No. 1, pp. 41-46. London, 1947). 

Leakey, L. S. B. Fossil Finds in Kenya. A pe or Primitive Man? (Antiquity, No. 80, pp. 210-204. 
1946). 

Ledent, H. Monogamy, Polygamy and Birth Rate among Nkundo Tribes (Translated) (Rev. Trav. 
Sc. Med. Congo Belge, No. 4, pp. 37-44. July, 1945). 

Little, K. L. Mende Political Institutions in Transition (Africa, 17, No. 1, pp. 8-23. London, 
1947). 
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Masucci, G. L’ertigianato in Abissinia (Revista di Etnografia, An:.o 1, No. 2, pp. 22-24. Naples, 
1947). 

Parr, Martin. Marriage Ordinances for Africans (Africa, 17, No. 1, pp. 1-7. London, 1947). 

Pearsall, Marion. Distributional Variations of Bride-Wealth in the East African Catile Area (SJA, 
3, No. 1, pp. 15-31, 1 map. 1947). 

Swinton, W. E. Notes on South African Geology (with illus. of cast of the Taungs skull) (Illustrated 
London News, 210, No. 5629, p. 238, 3 illus. March 8, 1947). 


Oceania 


Anonymous. The “Stone Age” Technical Skill of Australian Aborigines (Illustrated London News, 
210, No. 5624, p. 147, 6 illus. with text. Feb. 1, 1947). 

Bakkar, S. Cattle Breeding in the Netherlands Indies, I (Bulletin of the Colonia! Institute, 3, No. 2, 
pp. 111-117. Catile Breeding in the Netherlands Indies, II (Ibid., Nos. 3-5, pp. 199-204, 4 illus. 
Amsterdam, 1940). 

Bell, F. L. S. The Place of Food in the Social Life of the Tanga (to be contin.) (Oceania, 27, No. 2, 
pp. 139-172, charts and figs. Sydney, 1946). 

Clark, Blake. One World on an Island (Hawaii, 49th state in the making, finds an answer to the 
problem of mixing races) (47—The Magazine of the Year, 1, No. 5, pp. 14-21, 5 portraits and 
color portrait on cover. New York, July, 1947). 

Diehl, Walter H. The Art of Melanesia (contin.) (Hobbies, 27, No. 3, pp. 66-75, 16 figs. Buffalo 
Museum of Science, N. Y., 1947). 

Dobby, E. H. G. Some Aspects of the Human Ecology of South-East Asia (with special reference 
to Malaya and the East Indies) (Geographical Journal, 108, Nos. 1-3 [1946], pp. 40-54, 1 map. 
London, 1947). 

Hogbin, H. Ian. Sex and Morriage in Busama, North-Eastern New Guinea (to be contin.) (Oceania, 
27, No. 2, pp. 119-138, 1 pl., 1 map. Sydney, 1946). 

Kraal, Johanna Felhoen. The Royal Institute for the Indies and its Ethnological Work (Man, Vol. 
47, pp. 37-4, 6 illus. London, 1947). 

Kunst, J. The Peoples of the Indian Archipelago (9 pp., 32 illus., 2 maps. The Royal Society “Insti- 
tute for the Indies,” Amsterdam. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1946). 

Leenhardt, Maurice. Langues et dialectes de I’ Austro-M danésie (676 pp., maps, tables. Travaux et 
Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie—XLVI. Musée de |’Homme, Paris, 1946). 

McCarthy, Frederick D. Melanesian Kapkaps (ornaments worn on festival or ritual occasions) 
(The Australian Museum Magazine, 9, No. 3, pp. 81-86, illus. 1946). 

Mead, Margaret. The Mountain Arapesh. I111—Socio-Economic Life. 1V—Diary of Events in 
Alitoa (419 pp., 16 illus., 1 text fig. APAMNH, Vol. 40, Pt. 3. New York, 1947). 

Mensch, C. Fear and Taboos among the Dayaks of Borneo (Bulletin of the Colonial Institute, 3, No 
2, pp. 98-110, 6 illus. Amsterdam, 1940). 

Mytinger, Caroline. New Guinea Headhunt (441 pp., illus. by the author. The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1947). 

Palmer, G. Blake. Mana—Some Christian and Moslem Parallels (JPS, 55, No. 4, pp. 263-276. 
Wellington, N. Z., 1946). 

Read, K. E. Social Organization in the Markham Valley, New Guinea (Oceania, 27, No. 2, pp. 93- 

118, 1 pl., 2 maps, 2 genealogical charts. Sydney, 1946). 

Skinner, H. D. Bowling-Disks from New Zealand and Other Parts of Polynesia (JPS, 55, No. 4, pp. 
243-262, 14 figs. Wellington, N. Z., 1946). 

Steiner, Paul E. Okinawa and Its Peotle—I (Scientific Monthly, 64, No. 3, pp. 233-241); Okinawa 
and Its People—II (Ibid., No. 4, pp. 306-312. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Thompson, Laura. Guam and Its People. With a Village Journal by Jesus C. Bareinas (367 pp., 29 

illus., 5 maps, tables, charts. Princeton University Press, 1947). 
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Thompson, Warren. Population and Peace in the Pacific (397 pp. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1946). 

Tichelman, G. L. Some Notes on the Central Batak Country (Bulletin of the Colonial Institute, 3, 
Nos. 3-4, pp. 189-198, 4 illus. Amsterdam, 1940). 

Van Bekkum, W. Manggaraische Kunst (10 pp., 52 illus., 2 maps, 2 drawings. Koninklijke Vereeni- 
ging “Indisch Instituut” te Amsterdam, LXVIII, No. 21. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1946). 

Van Bork-Feltkamp, A. J. Supplement to “Anthropologische Bibliographie van den Indischen 
Archipel en van Nederlandsch West-Indié,” by J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan (130 pp., 4 pls., 1 
map. Mededeelingen van de Afdeeling Volkenkunde van Het Koloniaal Instituut, Extra 
Serie No. 3. Leiden, 1940). 

Westra, H. Custom and Muslim Law in the Netherlands Indies (Bulletin of the Colonial Institute, 
3, Nos. 3-4, pp. 174-188. Amsterdam, 1940). 

Whitehead, G. O. Personal Names among the Bari (Man, Vol. 47, pp. 45-46. London, 1947). 


Physical Anthropology 


Altmann, A., and E. G. Lewis. Rhesus Bloodgroups in South African Europeans and South African 
Bantu (South African Journal of Medical Science, 10, No. 4, pp. 157-140. 1945). 

Angel, J. L. Length of Life in Ancient Greece (Journal of Gerontology, 2, No. 1, pp. 18-24. 1947). 

Anonymous. Genetics—Young Science Studies Continuity of Life (Photographs by Herbert Gehr) 
(Life Magazine, 22, No. 11, pp. 83-93, 38 illus. in b. & w. and color [photos. and micro-pho- 
tos.], 2 diagrams in color. March 17, 1947). 

Backman, Gaston. Methodik der Theoretischen Wiedergabe Becbachteter Wachstumsserien (20 pp., 
tables and charts. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 2, Bd. 35, Nr. 8. Lund, Sweden, 
1959). 

Backman, Gaston. Wacistum und Sterblichkeit (50 pp., tables and charts. Jbid., Nr. 11. 1939). 

Begg, J. R. The Relationship of Orthodontics to General Practice (Factors in the dental degeneration 
of urbanized peoples) (American Journal of Orthodontics and Oral Surgery, 31, pp. 507-520. 
1945). 

Benda, C. E. Mongolism and Cretinism. A Study of the Clinical Manifestations and the General Pa- 
thology of Pituitary and Thyroid Deficiency (xv, 310 pp., 101 illus. Grune and Stratton, New 
York, 1946). 

Blacker, C. P. Galton on Eugenics as Science and Practice (The Eugenics Review, 38, No. 4, pp. 
168-181. London, 1947). 

Boyd, William C. The Use of Genetically Determined Characters, Especially Serological Factors Such 
as Rh, in Physical Anthropology (SJA, 3, No. 1, pp. 32-49, 3 tables, 1 map. 1947). 

Buchholz, J. T. Chromosome Structure Under the Electron Microscope (Science, 105, No. 2737, pp. 
607-610, 5 illus. Baltimore, June 13, 1947). 

Chouke, K. S. On the Incidence of the Foramen of Civinini and the Porus Crotaphico-Buccinatorius 
in American Whites and Negroes. II. Observations on 2745 Additional Skulls (AJPA, N.S., 5, 
No. 1, pp. 79-86. 1947). 

Clark, W. E. Le Gros, and P. B. Medawar. Essays on Growth and Form Presented to D’Arcy Went- 
worth Thompson (viii, 408 pp. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1945). 

Cluver, E. H., and E. Jokl. Growth Patterns as Secondary Sex Characteristics (South African Journal 
of Medical Science, 10, No. 3, pp. 105-107. 1945). 

Cluver, E. H., and E. Jokl. Physique of American, Canadian, English and South African School 
Children (Ibid., 11, No. 1, pp. 45-49. 1946). 

Cook, R. Blindness and Heredity (Journal of Heredity, 38, No. 3, pp. 76, 88 and 92. 1947). 


Dunn, L. C., and Th. Dobzhansky. Heredity, Race, and Society (115 pp. Penguin Books, Ltd., 
1946). 
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Farinaud, E. Contribution 4 l'étude des populations de Il’ Indo-Chine méridionale francaise d’aprés 
la répartition des groupes sanguins (Bull. Soc. Anthropol. de Paris, 2, No. 9, pp. 75-102. 1941). 

Fiske, D. W. A Study of Relationships to Somatotype (Journal of Applied Psychology, 28, No. 6, pp. 
504-519. 1944). 

Fleure, H. J. The Distribution of Types of Skin Color (Geographical Review, 35, No. 4, pp. 580-595. 
1945). 

Gerry, R. G., and R. E. Sanston. Congenital Mandibular Deformities in New-born Infants (Ameri 
can Journal of Orthodontics and Oral Surgery, 32, No. 7, pp. 439-444. 1946). 

Haring, D. G. Racial Differences and Human Resemblances (24 pp. Syracuse, N. Y., 1947). 

Harrow, Benjamin. The Interrelationships of the Enzymes, Vitamins, and Hormones (Scientific 
Monthly, 64, No. 3, pp. 242-246. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Hayns, O. S., and J. E. Kerrish. The Number of Vertebrae in the Fetal Bantu Sacrum (AJPA, N.S., 
5, No. 1, pp. 67-78. 1947). 

Howard, Albert. The Soil and Health (xii, 307 pp. Devin-Adair Co., New York, 1947). 

Humphreys, W. J. All of a Kind, Caper to Canto (Rhythm—the interplay between nerve and 
muscle [in the Dance, Music, Poetry, motions of weaving, etc.], of prime importance to the 
physiologist) (Scientific Monthly, 64, No. 3, pp. 211-212. 1947). 

Jafiee, A. J. Notes on the Rate of Growth of the Chinese Population (Human Biology, 19, No. 1, pp. 
1-11. Baltimore, Md., 1947). 

Jones, H. E. The Relationship of Strength to Physique (AJPA, N.S., 5, No. 1, pp. 29-39. 1947). 

Jones, H. E. Sex Differences in Physical Abilities (Human Biology, 19, No. 1, pp. 12-25. 1947). 

Kemp, T. Danish Experiences in Negative Eugenics, 1929-1945 (The Eugenics Review, 38, No. 4, 
pp. 181-186. London, 1947). 

Keys, Ancel. Human Starvation and Its Consequences (Journal of the American Diet Association, 
22, No. 7, pp. 582-587. 1946). 

Kilgore, S., and G. W. Lasker. Cleidocranial Dysostosis with Psychosis (Archives of Neurology and 
Psychology, 56, pp. 401-416. October, 1946). 

Klein, H. The Family and Dental Disease (Journal of the American Dental Association, 33, No. 11, 
pp. 735-743. 1946). 

Kloepfer, H. W. An Investigation of 171 Possible Linkage Relationships in Man (Ann. of Eugenics, 
13, No. 1, pp. 35-71. 1946). 

Krogh, August. The Production and Ripening of Red Blood Cells. A Summary of Danish Studies 
(Scientific Monthly, 64, No. 4, pp. 301-305. 1947). 

Macklin, M. T., and L. H. Snyder. More Wishful Thinking about Mongolian Imbecility (Criticism 
of C. E. Benda’s ““Mongolism and Cretinism,” 1946) (Journal of Heredity, 38, No. 3, pp. 83 
88. 1947). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. The Missing Forearm Muscle (Ibid., No. 1, pp. 7-9. 1947). 

Moore, T. V., and E. H. Hsii. Factorial Analysis of Anthropological Measuremenis in Psychiatric 
Patients (Human Biology, 18, No. 3, pp. 133-157. 1946). 

Morton, W. R. M. Arhinencephaly and Multiple Developmental Anomalies Occurring in a Human 
Full-term Foetus (Anatomical Record, 98, No. 1, pp. 45-58. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Penrose, L. S. Familial Data on 144 Cases of Anencephaly, Spina Bifida, and Congenital H ydroce ph 
aly (Ann. of Eugenics, 13, No. 2, pp. 73-98. 1946). 

Pittard, E.A propos de la trépanation préhistorique (Arch. Suisses d’Anthropol. Gén., 11, No. 1, pp. 
56-67. 1945). 

Rose, William C. The Role of Amino Acids in Human Nutrition (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 112-116, 3 tables. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Schachtel, E. G. On Memory and Childhood Amnesia (Psychiatry, 10, No. 1, pp. 1-26, 1947) 

Schlaginhaufen, O. Anthropologia Helvetica: Ergebnisse unthropologischer Untersuchungen Stel- 
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lungspflichtigen. I. Die Anthropologie der Eidgenossenschaft (Archiv der Julius Klaus Stiftung, 
21, 2 vols. 1946). 

Schrédinger, E. What is Life? The Physical Aspect of the Living Cell (viii, 91 pp. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1946). 

Schultz, A. H. Variability in Man and Other Primates (AJPA, N.S., 5, No. 1, pp. 1-14. 1947). 

Senyiirek, M. S. The Multiplicity of Foramina Mentalia in a Human Mandible from the Copper Age 
of Anatolia (Nature, 157, p. 792. 1946). 

Strandskov, H. H., and Doris Onida. A Comparison of the Percentages of Stillbirths among Single 
and Plural Births in the Total, the “White” and the “Colored” U.S. Populations (AJPA, N.S., 
5, No. 1, pp. 41-54. 1947). 

Thurstone, L. L. Factorial Analysis of Body Measurements (AJPA, N.S., 5, No. 1, pp. 15-28. 
1947). 

Woofter, T. J. Probabilities of Death in Closed Population Groups Illustrated by Probabilities of 
Death of White Fathers after Birth of Children (Human Biology, 18, No. 3, pp. 158-170. 1946). 


Prehistory 


Alimen, Henriette. Faits nouveaux en paléontologie humaine (BSPF, 43, Nos. 3-4, pp. 106-108. 
Paris, 1946). 

Baudet, J. La station préhistorique du bois de La Houssiére, Braine-le-Comte (Hainaut) Belgique 
(Ibid., pp. 120-124, 4 figs. 1946). 

Bouyssonie, l’Abbé J. Choses vues d Puy-de-Lacan Commune de Malemort (Corréze) (Ibid., pp. 115- 
120, 4 figs. 1946). 

Brodrick, Alan Houghton. A Treasure-House of Early Aurignacian Art: The Wall-Paintings of the 
Lascaux Caves (Illustrated London News, 210, No. 5634, pp. 376-379, 9 illus. April 12, 1947). 

Gérard, J. Joseph. Le gisement néolithique d’ Ampsin (Province de Liége) (BSPF, 43, Nos. 3-4, pp. 
124-130, 3 figs. Paris, 1946). 

Grunevald, Roland. Retouchoirs a silex (Ibid., pp. 130-132, 1 fig. 1946). 

Henri-Martin, Germaine. Une tortue fossile dans la Vallée de “Fontéchevade” (Charente) (Ibid., pp. 
86-87, 1 fig. 1946). 

Joffroy, R., and l’Abbé P. Mouton. La station magdalénienne de Farincourt (H.M.) (Ibid., pp. 91- 
100, 6 figs. 1946). 

Lambert, Henri, and Henri Stecchi. Découverte de neuf gisements néolithiques et protohistoriques a 
Baudinard (Var) (Ibid., pp. 100-106, 2 figs. 1946). 

Lechler, George. Gold Ceremonial Vessels of the Bronze Age (The Art Quarterly, pp. 45-74, 83 
figs. [illus., draws., and 3 distribution maps], 1 chart. Winter, 1946). 

Louis, M. Les sépultures de la civilisation pastorale campignienne du Languedoc mediterranéen 
(BSPF, 43, Nos. 3-4, pp. 88-91. Paris, 1946). 

Phillips, Wendell. The First Pan-African Congress on Prehistory (Science, 105, No. 2737, pp. 611- 
613. Baltimore, Md., June 13, 1947). 


Miscellaneous 


Ackerknecht, E. H. Medicine through the Ages. Primitive Medicine. Medieval Medicine. The Dawn 
of Modern Medicine (Reprinted from the Merck Report: July, 1946, October 1946, and 
January, 1947). 

Ackerman, N. W. Antisemitic Motivation in a Psychopathic Personality. A Case Study (The Psycho- 
analytic Review, 34, No. 1, pp. 76-101. 1947). 

Ackerman, Phyllis. Tie Museum and Education (From discussions in the course on Museum 
Techniques given at the School for Asiatic Studies, N. Y.) (The Museum News, 24, No. 20, 
pp. 6-8. Washington, D.C., 1947). 

Adamson, J. W. The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon and Other Essays on Education, Medieval and Modern 
(Illus. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1946). 
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American Philosophical Society. Present Trends and International Implications of Science (Sym- 
posium of the National Academy of Sciences on). Contributors: Harlow Shapley, Harald 
Ulrik Sverdrup, James B. Macelwane, Charles Kenneth Leith, Thomas M. Rivers, Elvin 
Charles Stakman, William C. Rose. (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
91, No. 1. Philadelphia, 1947). 

American Philosophical Society. Problems of International Cooperation in Science (Symposium of 
the National Academy of Sciences on). Contributors: Alexander Wetmore, John A. Fleming, 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, Robert A. Milliken, W. Albert Noyes, Jr. (Jbid., 1947). 

Anonymous. Arsenals of Knowledge, in an Era of Atomic Peace (Museums as) (Hobbies, 27, No. 3, 
p. 65. Buffalo Museum of Science, 1947). 

Anonymous. A. V. Kidder: The First Viking Fund Medalist (AA, 12, No. 4, pp. 268-269, portrait. 
1947). 

Anonymous. The Challenge (Arnold J. Toynbee’s ‘A Study of History” [“Our civilization is not 
inexorably doomed.”’] (Time Magazine, 44, No. 11, pp. 71, 72, 74, 76, 77, 78, 81, 5 illus. 
March 17, 1947). 

Anonymous. Identifying Ruins (Keeping Up with Man, No. 24, p. 2. Santa Fe, N. M., 1947), 

Anonymous. Notas necrolégicas: Ricardo E. Latcham (1869-1943), Philip Ainsworth Means 
(1892-1944), Charles Benedict Davenport (1866-1944) (BBAA, 8, Nos. 1-3 [1945], pp. 72-73. 
Mexico, 1946). 

Anonymous. Notas necrolégicas: George C. Vaillant (1901-1945) (Ibid., p. 79. 146). 

Barret, P. Bibliographie américaniste (JSAP, N.S., 33, pp. 187-220. Paris, 1941). 

Bender, James F. A ptitude Testing (Scientific Monthly, 64, No. 4, pp. 297-300. 1947). 

Benedek, Theresa. Insight and Personality Adjustment. A Study of the Psychological Effects of War 
(xi, 307 pp. Ronald Press Co., New York, 1946). 

Bohr, Niels H. D. Atomic Physics and International Cooperation (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 91, No. 2, pp. 137-138. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Berlin, Heinrich. Notas necrolégicas: Miguel Angel Fernandez (1890-1945) (BBAA, 8, Nos. 1-3 
[1945], pp. 78-79. Mexico, 1946). 

Bingham, Walter V, Practical Problems of Military Psychology in War and Peace (Transactions 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. II, 9, No. 4, pp. 129-132. 1947). 

Biographical Data. Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw (JIAS, 4, No. 4, p. 17, 1 illus.); Raymond C. Vietsen (Ibid. 
p. 19, 1 illus. Urbana, Ill., 1947). 

Birket-Smith, Kaj. Geschichte der Kultur. Eine allgemeine Ethnologie (Orell Fiissli, Ziirich, 1946). 

Blumer, Herbert, Everett C. Hughes, A. B. Hollingshead, Norman D. Humphrey, Edward B 
Reuter (Alfred McClung Lee, Ed.). A New Outline of the Principles of Sociology (Intro. 
by Samuel Smith) (xi, 355 pp. Barnes & Noble, 1946). 

Borrelli, N. La moneta presso i vari Popoli quando non usata quale mezzo di scambio (Revista di 
Etnografia, Anno 1, No. 2, pp. 12-21. Naples, 1947). 

Brandwein, Paul F. The Selection and Training of Future Scientists (Scientific Monthly, 64, No. 3, 
pp. 247-252. 1947). 

Brown, Harrison. Must Destruction Be Our Destiny? A Scientist Speaks as a Citizen (concerning 
social and politica) implications of atomic energy) (Simon & Schuster, New York, 1946). 

Bryson, Lyman. Science and Freedom (College University Press, New York, 1946). 

Carmer, Carl. For the Rights of Men (64 pp., illus. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Philadelphia, 
1947). 

Chardon, Carlos E. Longevity and Casualties among Naturalists in Tropic America (with portraits of 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Nicholas Joseph de Jacquin, Don Félix de Azara, Filipe Poey, Her- 
mann von Ihering, Carlos Bertero) (Scientific Monthly, 64, No. 3, pp. 198-207. Washington, 
D.C., 1947). 

Chase, Stuart. Concept for the Atomic Age (‘“‘As domestic problems shrink before world problems, 
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the call goes out for men truly without a country.”) (47—The Magazine of the Year, 1, No. 5, 
pp. 4-12. New York, July, 1947). 

Coale, Ansley J. The Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs (116 pp. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

Colcord, Joanna C. (Revised by Donald S. Howard). Your Community. Its Provision for Health, 
Education, Safety, Welfare (263 pp., charts and social maps. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1947). 

Conklin, Edwin G. The American Philosophical Society and International Relations (Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 1-9. 1947). 

Costa Pinto, L. A. Sobre as classes sociais (Sociologia, 8, No. 4, pp. 242-258. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
1946). 

Count, Earl W. Anthropology is You (Educational Forum, pp. 33-50, November, 1946). 

Cristiano de Sousa, Cicero. O psicodiagnéstico de Rorschach em antropologia (Sociologia, 8, No. 4, 
pp. 231-241. 1946). 

Dale, Henry Hallett. The Freedom of Science (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
91, No. 1, pp. 64-72. 1947). 

Desch, Cecil H. Science and the Social Order (“Looking Forward” Pamphlet, No. 6. Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, London, 1946). 

Dobzhansky, Th., and M. F. Ashley Montagu. Natural Selection and the Mental Capacities of 
Mankind (Science, 105, No. 2736, pp. 587-590. Baltimore, June 6, 1947). 

Duncan, Otis Durant. Social Research on Health. A Report of the Work Group on Research in the 
Social Aspects of Health. Contributors: Thelma D. Ackiss, Dorothy Dickens, Paul B. Fore- 
man, Mozell C. Hill, Homer L. Hitt, Charles E. Lively, Lowry Nelson, William D. Postell, 
Edgar A. Schuler, William H. Sewell, David K. Spelt, Carey V. Stabler, Earl E. Warner. 
(212 pp. Social Science Research Council, New York, 1946). 

Dunham, Barrows. Man Against Myth (320 pp. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1947). 

Dunn, L. C., and Th. Dobzhansky. Heredity, Race, and Society (115 pp. Penguin Books, Inc., New 
York, 1946). 

Ehrich, R. W. The Place of Anthropology in a College Education (Harvard Educational Review, 17, 
No. 1, pp. 57-61. 1947). 

Fleming, John A. The International Scientific Unions (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 121-125. 1947). 

Fleure, H. J. Obituary: Harold John Edward Peake, 1867-1946 (Former President, Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, and one of the pioneers in the study of Britain’s prehistoric relations with 
Europe) (Man, Vol. 47, pp. 48-50. London, 1947). 

Flint, Richard Foster. Glacial Geology and the Pleistocene Epoch (589 pp., photos, line drawings, 
illustrative maps, over 800 bibliographical references. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1947). 

Franklin, Benjamin. Science and Society (General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, 49, No. 3, 
p. 158. University of Pennsylvania General Alumni Society, Philadelphia, 1947). 

Gerth, H. H., and C. Wright Mills (Eds.). From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (Trans., edited, 
and with intro., by Gerth and Wright) (xi, 490 pp. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1946). 

Gillin, John. Nuevos pasos en antropologia y las ciencias sociales (Boletin de Arqueologia, 2, No 
2, pp. 179-191. Bogotd, 1946). 

Goodenough, Florence L., and John E. Anderson. Psychology and Anthropology: Some Problems of 
Joint Import for the Two Fields (SJA, 2, No. 1, pp. 5-14. 1947). 

Goodwin, A. J. H. The Orthography of Archaeology (Letter, with editorial comment) (Man, Vol. 
47, p. 52. London, 1947). 

Hallowell, John H. The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology, with Particular Reference to German 
Politico-Legal Thought (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Kegan 
Paul, London, 1946). 
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Haskell, Edward F. A Natural Classification of Societies (Transactions of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, Ser. II, 9, No. 5, pp. 186-196, 6 figs. 1947). 

Hashuck, Margaret. The Domestic Cock, Ancient and Modern (Folk-Lore, Vol. 57, pp. 184-186. 
London, 1946). 

Hattersley, Alan F. A Short History of Western Civilization (3rd Edition) (262 pp., comparative 
chart of Western progress. Cambridge University Press, London, 1946). 

Heindel, Richard H. All the World a Campus (General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, 49, 
No. 3, pp. 153-158. University of Pennsylvania General Alumni Society, Philadelphia, 1947). 

Herrick, C. Judson. Seeing and Believing (“In science, just as in common life, the true meanings 
of things are expressed in relationships . . . . ”) (Scientific Monthly, 64, No. 3, pp. 253-260. 
Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Hill, W. C. Osman. Social Status and the Human Organism (10 pp. Rotherfield Psychological 
Society’s Publications, No. 1. Colombo, Ceylon, 1944). 

Honigmann, J. J. Cultural Dynamics of Sex (Psychiatry, 10, No. 1, pp. 37-48. 1947). 

Hunsaker, Jerome C. International Scientific Congresses (Proceedings of the American Philo 
sophical Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 126-128. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Izikowitz, Karl Gustav. Beréittelse for Ar 1945 (66 pp., 10 figs. Etnografiska Museet, Goteborg, 
1946). 

Jeffreys, M. D. W. Mohenjodaro and Easter Island (Concerning scripts) (Man, Vol. 47, pp. 67-68. 
London, 1947). 

Keith, Arthur. Evolution and Ethics (Preface by Earnest A. Hooton) (ix, 246 pp. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1947). 

Keith, Arthur. Essays on Human Evolution (English edition of above) (x, 224 pp. Watts & Co., 
London, 1946). 

Keller, J. D. Growth Curves of Nations (Human Biology, 18, No. 4, pp. 204-220. 1946). 

Konig, Rene. Materialien zur Soziologie der Familie (Beitraige zur Soziologie und Sozial-philosophie, 
Bd. 1. Francke, Bern, 1946). 

Kunz, Hans. Die anthropologische Bedeutung der Phantasie (2 vols., Studia Philosophica, Suppl. 3. 
Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, Basel, 1946). 

Lechier, George. The Origin of the Driving Belt (Man, Vol. 47, pp. 53-55, 8 figs. 1947). 

Leith, Charles Kenneth. Mineral Resources in Their International Relations (Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 83-87. 1947). 

Leroi-Gourhan, André. Milieu et techniques (512 pp., illus. Albin Michel, Paris, 1945). 

Maclver, R. M. Fundamentals of International Order (World Unit Booklet, No. 2. Herbert Joseph, 
London, 1946). 

de Madariaga, S. World Government: Dream or Necessity? (World Unit Booklet, No. 1. Herbert 
Joseph, London, 1946). 

Mannheim, Hermann. Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruction (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Kegan Paul, London, 1946). 

Markham, S. P. Climate and the Energy of Nations (240 pp. Oxford University Press, 1947). 

Mead, Margaret. The A pplication of Anthropological Techniques to Cross-National Communication 
(Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. II, 9, No. 4, pp. 133-152. 1947). 

Mead, Margaret. The Concept of Culture and the Psychosomatic Approach (Psychiatry, 10, No. 1, 
pp. 57-76. 1947). 

Métraux, Alfred. Bibliografias de antropélogos (A. Métraux, H. Baldus, J. Bastos de Avila, S. 
Canals Frau, M. Constanzé, C. S. Coon, A. R. Cortazar, R. R. Gates, M. S. Goldstein, W. 
M. Krogman, C. K. M. Kluckhohn, R. Linton, G. Mostny, M. J. Pourchet, R. Redfield, 
A. H. Schultz, T. D. Stewart, S. Tax, M. Trotter, L. E. Valcarcel, C. F. Voegelin, E. W. 
Voegelin) (BBAA, 8, Nos. 1-3 [1945], pp. 241-282. Mexico, 1946). 

Millikan, Robert A. The Interchange of Men of Science (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 129-132. 1947). 
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Murray, Robert H. The Individual and the State; Their Relationship Historically Considered with 
Some of Its Bearings on the Future of Civilization (Huichinson, London, 1946). 

Ornstein, Hans. Macht, Moral und Recht. Studien zur Grund problematik menschlichen Zusammen- 
lebens (Francke, Bern, 1946). 

Noyes, W. Albert, Jr. The United Nations’ Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organisation 
(Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 91, No. 1, pp. 133-136. 1947). 

O. M. P. Fallecimiento de George C. Vaillant (Revista de Arqueologia y Etnologfa, Afio 1, II, No. 
3, p. 79, Havana, Cuba, 1946). 

O’Brien, T. P. The Methods and Aims of a Race Relations Institute (East African Medical Journal, 
23, No. 12, pp. 361-384. 1946). 

Ortega y Gasset, José. Concord and Liberty (Translated from the Spanish by Helene Weyl) (Notes 
on thinking—its creation of the world and its creation of God; Prologue to a history of 
philosophy; A chapter from the history of ideas; Wilhelm Dilthey and the idea of life) 
(Norton, New York, 1946). 

Patterson, Bryan. Use of Aerial Photographs in Fossil Hunting (CNHMB, 18, No. 5, p. 7, 2 figs. 
Chicago, 1947). 

Pearse, I. H., and L. C. Crocker. The Peckham Experiment. A Study in the Living Structure of 
Society (333 pp. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1945). 

Phelps, Harold A. Contemporary Social Problems (3rd Edition) (845 pp., figs., tables, charts. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947). 

Pierson, Donald. Ciéncia e ambiente intelectual: II. A ciéncia fisica (Sociologia, 8, No. 4, pp. 259- 
269. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Raglan, Lord. Death and Rebirth: A Study in Comparative Religion (iv, 106 pp. Watts & Co., Lon- 
don, 1945). 

Ratcliff, J. D. The World’s Food (“Here are the basic facts about man’s basic problem—starva- 
tion.”) (47—The Magazine of the Year, 1, No. 5, pp. 94-107, 8 drawings. New York, July, 
1947). 

Remy Bastien, A. Notas necrolégicas: Jaques Roumain (1907-1944) (BBAA, 8, Nos. 1-3 [1945], 
pp. 72-75. Mexico, 1946). 

Rubin de la Borbolla, D. F. Notas necrolégicas: Miguel O. de Mendizdbal (1890-1945) (Ibid., pp. 
76-78. 1946). 

Ruyle, John B. Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, Retired as Chairman, University of Chicago (JIAS, 4, No. 4, 
p. 4. Urbana, IIl., 1947). 

Sanchez, Pedro C. Notas necrolégicas: John Campbell Merriam (1868-1945) (BBAA, 8, Nos. 1-3 
[1945], pp. 75-76. Mexico, 1946). 

Schlesinger, Rudolf. Soviet Legal Theory; Its Social Background and Development (International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Oxford University Press, New York, 1945). 

Schuschnigg, Kurt. Wo werden wir morgen sein? (By the former Chancellor of Austria) (Thomas- 
Morus, Sarnen, 1946). 

Senter, D. Witches and Psychiatrists (Psychiatry, 10, No. 1, pp. 49-56. 1947). 

Sociology. Alcohol, Science, and Society (29 lectures with discussions as given at Yale Summer 
School of Alcoholic Studies) (New Haven, Conn., 1945). 

Speiser, Ephraim A. The United States and the Near East (Intro. by Sumner Welles) (263 pp. Har- 
vard University Press, 1947). 

Starr, Mark. Labor Looks at Education (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1946). 

Stefansson, V. Not by Bread Alone (xvi, 339 pp. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1946). 

Still, Alfred. Communication Through the Ages (210 pp., illus. Murray Hill Books, New York and 
Toronto, 1946). 

Sturtevant, E. H. An Introduction to Linguistic Science (173 pp., 8 figs. Yale University Press, 

New Haven, 1947). 
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Taylor, C. R. H. Obituary: W. H. Skinner, 1857-1946 (Foundation member of the Polynesian 


Society, former Editor of the Journal, and former President) (Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, 55, No. 4, pp. 277-279, portrait, bibliography. 1946). 

Toynbee, Arnold J. A Study of History (One-volume abridgment, edited by D. C. Somervell, re- 
vised by Professor Toynbee) (589 pp. Oxford University Press, New York, 1947). 

Vela, David. Importancia de la antropologia aplicada (BIIN, 1, No. 4, pp. 23-26. Guatemala, 
1946). 

Washburn, Gordon. Textile Panorama—Fabrics of Past Ages (Museum Notes, 5, No. 3, pp. 1-2, 
3 illus. Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 1947). 

Wetmore, Alexander. Publication and the Distribution of Publications (Read October 22, 1946, in 
Philadelphia in the Symposium of the National Academy of Sciences on “Problems of Inter- 
national Cooperation in Science”) (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 91, 
No. 1, pp. 117-120. 1947). 

Whiteford, Andrew Hunter. Description for Artifact Analysis (AA, 12, No. 4, pp. 226-239, 9 figs., 2 
tables. 1947). 

Wickenden, William E. Dividing the Fruits of Progress (The General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle, 49, No. 3, pp. 129-141. University of Pennsylvania General Alumni Society, Phila- 
delphia, 1947). 

Wiener, Philip P. The Peirce-Langley Correspondence and Peirce’s Manuscript on Hume and the 
Laws of Nature (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 91, No. 2, pp. 201-228. 
1947). 

Yashima, Taro. Horizon is Calling (“The artist Yashima has answered the call of the horizon not 
only in his political decisions by accepting the Western concept of democracy. He has also 
adopted many artistic traditions of the Western world” [Gundersheimer]) (Henry Holt & Co., 
1947). 

Yonge, C. M. The Influence of Man on Marine Life (Endeavour, 6, No. 21, pp. 3-10, 3 illus., 1 
map. London, 1947). 

Young, Donald. Techniques of Race Relations (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
91, No. 2, pp. 150-161. 1947). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
A NOTE ON JAPANESE RESEARCH IN FORMOSA 


In his very stimulating article on research problems of Southeast Asia, Dr. von 
Heine-Geldern has occasion to make the following statement respecting the status of 
research in Formosa:! 

“The mountain tribes of Formosa, closely allied to the Indonesians in race, language 
and culture, should of course be included in the survey. So far I do not know of a single 
detailed and satisfactory description of any one of these tribes. There may perhaps exist 
some in the Japanese language, but I doubt it.” 

This statement comes to us here as somewhat of a surprise, because the vigor and 
extent of recent Japanese research in Formosa form one of the brighter spots of Jap- 
anese ethnology. Dr. von Heine-Geldern may be correct as to the status of work in 
European languages, but there is a rather considerable body of materials available in 
Japanese. An outstanding group of scholars, most of them formerly at the Taihoku 
Imperial University in Formosa, have devoted many years to ethonological research. 
Such men as N. Utsushikawa,? Y. Okada,* T. Mabuchi,* N. Miyamoto’ and K. Furuno® 
have made substantial contributions to research in Formosa. Much valuable material 
is contained in the many volumes prepared by the Special Research Committee on Old 
Formosan Customs (Rinji Taiwan Kyakan Chésakai), issued by the former Govern- 
ment-General of Formosa and by various faculties of the Taihoku Imperial University. 
The journal Nampé Dozoku (Peoples of Southern Countries) has been devoted princi- 
pally to work on Formosa, and recent numbers of the Minzokugaku Kenkya (Ethno- 
logical Research), organ of the Japanese Ethnological Society, have been filled with 
the work of the Formosan scholars. 

With the assistance of Professor Yuzuru Okada, formerly of the Department of 
Sociology, Taihoku Imperial University, in Formosa, and now of Bunrika University, 
Tokyo, I have compiled a brief bibliography of important items in Japanese. These are 
all based upon direct field work, and the titles alone should convey something of the 
range of interest and problem covered. In view of the recent interest in the United 
States in the use of the Rorschach test in the field of culture and personality, attention 
is called to the lengthy report of Iinuma, published in 1939, on a Rorschach investiga- 
tion among the Formosan aborigines. 

The fact is, of course, that since these materials are in Japanese they are in effect 
not available to Western scholarship in their present form. Japanese presents a much 


1 “Research on Southeast Asia; Problems and Suggestions,’’ American Anthrofologist, 48, 
No. 2, April-June, 1946, p. 162. 

? Formerly Chairman of Department of Ethnology, Taihoku Imperial University, Formosa; 
died of pneumonia, February, 1947. 

’ Formerly of Department of Sociology, Taihoku Imperial University, Formosa; now with 
Department of Sociology, Bunrika University, Tokyo. 

‘ Formerly with the Ethnological Institute, Taihoku Imperial University, Formosa; now 
academically inactive in Nagasaki Prefecture. 

5 Formerly of Department of Ethnology, Taihoku Imperial University, Formosa; present 
whereabouts unknown to the writer. 

6 Formerly of the Ethnological Institute, Ministry of Education; now principal of the School 
of Foreign Languages of the Tenrikyé sect (Shinto) at Tambaichi in Nara Prefecture. 
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more formidable linguistic barrier than does any Indo-European language, so that the 
number of American scholars who can easily handle written Japanese may perhaps be 
tallied on the fingers of one hand, or possibly two, if American-born Nisei scholars and 
students are included. Since the prospects for a rapid expansion of knowledge of the 
Japanese language in the West seems somewhat less then imminent, perhaps the only 
way these materials will come to be of value outside of Japan will be through transla- 
tion. It is earnestly to be hoped that faculties and learned bodies will give some con- 
sideration to this matter in the reasonably near future. 

In addition to Formosa, Japanese scholars have performed a rather respectable 
amount of work in areas of Japanese influence, often in the wake of Nipponese military 
success, sometimes independently. Of course, areas within the former empire or under 
its military control, such as Korea, Manchuria, and China, were most thoroughly 
studied, but the possibilities opened by Japanese southerly expansion resulted in some 
work in Sumatra, Java, Burma, Southern China, and other Southeastern Asiatic areas. 
Some of this work had already begun some years before the outbreak of hostilities, as in 
the case of Burma, where research was under way in 1938. Various agencies of the 
Imperial Japanese Government, such as the Education, War, and Navy Ministries, 
had both special research bureaus which sometimes were maintained in the field and 
special missions of experts sent out for particular purposes. Semi-governmental or- 
ganizations, such as the South Manchurian Railroad (Mantetsu), carried on extensive 
social studies in various areas. While many of these studies were primarily economic 
in interest a good deal of ethnological work was also done. Much of this work has not 
been published, remaining in the files of government agencies or in unedited notes, 
some of them irretrievably lost in the changing fortunes of the war, but some of it has 
been appearing slowly. In addition to research carried on by official agencies, certain 
faculties have cultivated special areas as their research province. Thus the Department 
of Sociology of Tokyo Imperial University has devoted much attention to China, 
culminating in what appears to be a work of major dimensions, Fukutake’s Chakoku 
Néson Shakai no (‘The Structure of Chinese Rural Society”) which has just been 
published. Kyishi Imperial ‘University has always been interested in neighboring 
Korea and Okinawa. And of course Taihoku Imperial and Keijé (Seoul, Korea) Im- 
perial Universities have concentrated respectively on Formosa and Korea. 

Within the territorial confines of the former Empire Formosa and Korea have been 
most thoroughly studied. Work in North China and Manchuria has also been on a 
fairly comprehensive scale. Research in other areas of Asia had only started, to be 
completely disrupted by the defeat of the Imperial forces and the complete extirpation 
of Nipponese influence. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY ON GUAM: A PROGRESS REPORT a 
Military publicity has made it appear feasible to issue a short report descriptive of 
the archaeological exploration and reconstruction done on Guam by Lt. Edmund S. fo 
Carpenter, USMCR, and the writer during the winter of 1945-46. This publicity, in the sh 
nature of news articles, elicited queries. These, in turn, brought a request for a sum- an 
mary of our activities to date from the Bernice P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu. Hence 
this short progress report. lef 
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Before proceeding it should be stated that no actual scientific digging was at- 
tempted; this was purposely avoided. Time and duty did not permit, and it appeared 
best to leave the sites undisturbed. True, the temptation was strong to open them, and 
some test-pitting was done, but facilties for thorough excavation were not available. 

Our activities were twofold: archaeological exploration and surface collection, and 
the preservation and/or restoration of sites partially or wholly destroyed by construc- 
tion activities attendant upon wartime needs or post-war modernization. 

For an area that has been as well explored archaeologically as the Marianas, appear 
to have been, there is a woeful lack of descriptive work published. At first blush it would 
appear that Hans Hornbostel did adequately explore the islands, if one may judge from 
the reference to his work in Laura Thompson’s publications! and to articles in the 
Guam Recorder. If so, it is indeed unfortunate that he has never placed his work 
before the archaeological world, and that the only result so far is a typological study of 
his collection in the Bernice P. Bishop Museum.’ His notes are now in that museum and 
are, of course, not accessible for study as this work is being done. 

Sites on Guam are numerous. Perhaps two dozen have been visited. Of these seven- 
teen have been given some attention. Thus there are now or shortly will be sketch maps 
or photographs, plus some cursory data, available for the sites at Gongna, Ritidian 
Point, Hinepsan Point (Jinapsan), Oruno Point, Pugua Point, Bofia, Mogfog, Toto 
village, Pulantat, Maina, Fena, Mepo, Acapulco, Chandija, San Jsidro, a site by the 
road near Talafofo bridge, one on the Agat road above Umatac, Togcha, Ylig and 
Haputo Point. A sentence or two will serve well enough at present for most of these 
sites. That they merit more is true, and an attempt will be made to add to the descrip- 
tive literature in a later article. 

The Gongna site, in a small cove immediately north of Tumon Bay, has become by 
far the best-known archaeological area on Guam (Fig. 1). It was discovered by Lt. 
Carpenter who followed information given by a native at Epau. Upon arrival at the 
site, Lt. Carpenter found the area had been marked for clearing and eventual recrea- 
tional use, and the 8th Naval Construction Battalion was already hard at work. When 
Lt. Comdr. Briggs of the 8th was informed that the proposed beach and an excellent 
archaeological area were coincidental, he immediately called a halt to the more ruthless 
jungle-clearing tactics of his bulldozers and thus began a program of cooperation be- 
tween the Marine archaeologists and the CB’s which resulted in the repair and partial 
restoration of the site. 

Unfortunately Gongna was restored when it was impossible for either or both 
officers to be present at all times. Neither did we, at that time, understand as fully the 
function and usual placement of the Jaffe as we came to later. Our men showed ability 
and interest and, while the results are not as authentic as they would be were the job to 
be redone now, we still feel that they justify the opportunism and somewhat bustling 
way in which we pushed to conclusion. Had it not been done, there certainly would not 
be a restored site on Guam. 

Gongna is a habitation site. The midden is rich; veritable layers of sherds may be 
found therein. Shells and fishbones are common. The artifacts recovered are mostly 
shell celts, basalt chisels and celts, mortars and pestles, fragmentary shell fish-hooks, 

1 Thompson, Laura M.: “Archaeology of the Marianas.” Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bul- 
lefin 100, Honolulu, T. H., 1932. 2 Ibid. 
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shell beads, shell spoons and the diagnostic pointed-ovoid sling stones usually of 
coral limestone. The few graves examined were in a good state of preservation, if deep 
enough. Most individuals were adult and appear to have died in late middle or middle 
life. Many of them still show betel-stained teeth if we were not mistaken in our identi- 
fication. 

By far the most interesting or at least most spectacular manifestations at Gongna 
are the latle or “monuments.” “Latte” is, of course, the Chamorro term. These are 


Fic. 1. Toe Goncna SitE—Partially Restored. (Photographed by courtesy of 
Commander B. S. Brooks, 56th N. C. B.) 


monolithic slabs or pillars, commonly coral, set upright in double rows of usually four 
to eight pairs (comprising a set or group) and normally crowned with hemispherical 
capitals of brain-coral heads cut and smoothed. It must be emphasized that neither the 
construction, shape, material, or size of these capped pillars is set or crystallized as a 
cultural trait throughout the island. These conditions are usually uniform in one set or 
group, but may differ widely between several sets of the same site. There can be little 
doubt that each set or group supported, as a piling-foundation, some building. It is 
more than likely that these were chief’s houses, or clubhouses or constructions of 
equal importance. At Gongna there were originally at least eleven of these sets. Nine 
were restored partially. Thus, while there is some loss of quantity, and a loss of quality 
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because of inexactitude, the greater part of the site may still be seen. Too, most of the 
monolithic pillars are now capped, thanks to CB cranes, and the area is, in so far as the 
aspect goes, unusual. It has the appearance of a huge garden of very huge mushrooms— 
in poor crop. 

Gongna has had a superficial, recorded, historical occupation. Sherds of a hard, dark 
ware, doubtless Spanish, carrying a utility-type glaze were found. By far the greater 
span of occupation of the cove was, however, aboriginal. As the Spanish began to take 
over on Guam, ca. 1668, one may at least make an estimate of the temporal extension 
of the occupational period. 

The typical stratigraphic column is six to eighteen inches of heavy black midden 
with sherds, fish and animal bones, and shell. This fades out into white coral sand which 
has been excellent for preserving skeletal material. The pottery is wholly red ware. 
The lower sherds do seem to be lighter red and finer than the surface wares, while plain 
untextured sherds are more common nearer the surface. Roughly one sixth show some 
refinement in paste or surface. Texturing varies from fine striations, parallel and even, 
to rough combing that may have little decorative plan as far as the whole vessel goes. 
It is hoped that more can be said of the ceramics and ceramic stratigraphy in a later 
report. It is peculiar that Gongna, which by itself is outstandingly worthy of mention, 
appears to have been treated as part of, or identified with, Epau by Hornbostel. Laura 
Thompson, while not mentioning the site specifically, probably includes it with Epau. 
It is less than one half mile from the northern end of the Tumon-Epau archaeological 
area. While on the subject it should be reported that this latter excellent area has al- 
most totally yielded to war and the extensive recreational use which the Tumon-Epau 
beach has invited. Of course the midden deposits, etc., are still available. 

Below the high Ritidian cliffs are at least two small latte sites. These are not too 
spectacular nor do they conform essentially to any fixed type. At Hinapson Point a 
large group of latte was mapped and photographed. These are six-foot pyramidal slabs, 
well-shaped and smoothed. The caps are massive hemispheres of coral. A depression 
indicates that someone, probably Hornbostel, had test-pitted the area. The site is well 
worth trenching. Oruno Point boasts at least three sets of varying types. It is from one 
of these that Hornbostel took the slabs and capitals now on display at the Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum. The Pugua Point latte are small and nondescript. Only one group was 
known to the guide. At Bofia, in the present Naval Ammunition Depot in the south- 
central part of the Island, are three sets of latte. These are small but of varying types. 
Two groups lie in the jungle, and one is in a cleared area but is obscured by high weeds 
and grass. The site is worthy of more complete investigation. Near the Harmon Field 
pistol range, at Mogfog, are two widely separated sets. These are of rough, well- 
weathered coral. Of interest here is a single support standing about sixty feet from the 
smaller sets. It probably marks the beginning of a new set or group. The large latte of 
old Dededo, now Harmon Air Field, are, of course, totally obliterated. As the Toto 
village latte were marked for destruction preceding the construction of a new church for 
the village, this set was examined in a cursory manner. Its hilltop location, together 
with village traffic, rendered this unfruitful. A larger set nearby in Fifth Service Depot 
Officer’s Country has been partly removed but remains in good condition for future 
study. 

In a dense tongue of jungle above Pulantat, near the radio station, is one of the 
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most spectacular sites on Guam. It has not been previously mentioned in the litera- 
ture that we have seen and is truly most worthy of such record. I consequently infer, in 
my present state of meagre knowledge, that it may not have been visited by our 
archaeological predecessors there. One of the several latte groups is in an excellent state 
of preservation. The supports are well shaped and smoothed, and the caps approach 
the type previously recorded for Fena.* Another set has the most massive supports yet 
seen on Guam. The single standing stone is nearly seven and one-half feet high and 
three and one-half feet in diameter. With the cap in place it must have towered ten and 
one-half or eleven feet. Another monolith of the same group is nearly completely en- 
cased in the roots of a banyan tree. Besides this last large set are many smaller con- 
tiguous latte. Unusual and assymetrical shapes and sizes are common. All of these are 
buried in nearly inpenetrable jungle and limonchina thickets. They have not, neces- 
sarily, been cleared and adequately recorded. Other smaller sites exist nearby; it is in- 
deed probable that several new groups could be found by combing the area. At Maina 
is a small run-of-the-mill group. A test-pit has been sunk here, and a situation similar 
to Gongna was noted. 

It is fortunate that Laura Thompson has described the Fena and the Mepo latte. 
They exist, as groups, no longer. The Fena stones may be found in thick grass to the 
cliff side of a skeet range to which they were apparently sacrificed. At Mepo the sup- 
ports and caps (two sets) were moved from their original positions to provide space for 
the construction of Naval Ammunition Depot Magazine 173. The stones were handled 
with care and piled in three groups. They are readily available for restoration and this, 
indeed, was planned by Military Government of Guam. One Jatte complete may be 
moved to the plaza of Agafia. Setting up the supports and either replacing the caps 
or placing them near the pillars will undoubtedly save the stones from vandalism or use 
as construction material. It should be mentioned that at Mepo was one of the two com- 
plete—that is, support with capital—sing]e latte on Guam. In an attractive little valley 
above and west of Acapulco, and a mile or so south of Fena, is a site that compares well 
with the one above Puluntat in general possibilities for the investigator. Neither site 
has been tampered with and neither has, to our knowledge, been recorded. Both are 
large and spectacular and show severa. groups of latte varying in shape and size. At 
the Acapulco site are ten groups. These vary from small, irregular supports and caps to 
huge ones of the size and square, chunky type of Mepo. Polished, well-carved, shaped 
coral heads may be found in one group while a neighboring set has heads of both coral 
and of igneous rock. Another has both coral and igneous (basalt) supports of varying 
shapes and sizes. Indeed, this latter group appears to have been built of latte robbed 
from at least two others. Investigation of this site and the large one near Pulantat 
should throw a clear light on some of the more obvious problems of Chamorro archaeol- 
ogy. 

Chandija (Fig. 2), to the west of Fena, boasts two sets of latte in proximity. The 
larger are of a heavy slab type and approach seven feet in height. They were crowned 
with large caps flattened transversely. The smaller set, also slab, has been partly de- 
stroyed by a road. At San Isidro the latte and caps of the larger set are both of hard 
igneous rock. Consequently they retain, largely, their fortuitous natural shapes or are 


3 Ibid., p. 14. 
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crudely roughed into semblance of symmetry. A smaller set nearby utilized coral, and a 
closer approximation to the normal types is seen. All of the sites discussed, from Fena 
through Chandija inclusive, are within or must be approached through the Naval 
Ammunition Depot. 

As one climbs the hill from the North, before descending to the Talafofo River, the 
remnants of a latte group become visible in a small corner in the cliff to the right of the 


Fic. 2. Lance Latte at CHAnpijA. (Photograph by courtesy 
of Lt. George G. Conyngham, USMCR) 


Fic. 3. Cappep Latte at Hapurto. (Photograph by courtesy 
of Lt. George G. Conyngham, USMCR) 


road. These are of the common pillar type. The set is at least fifty per cent destroyed 
by the road. 

Upon leaving the valley behind Umatac on the Agat road, one passes to the left of a 
small latte group. These are of both the pillar and slab types and show peculiarly 
rounded heads of sedimentary coraliferous breccia. 
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So far the archaeologically rich Talafofo area has not been explored. It is easy of 
access and can well be left until a future trip to Guam can be made. 

At Togcha are the well-preserved remnants of large, rough-hewn latte. The Ylig 
latte are similarly of rough, almost dog-toothed, coral. They are massive, roughly 
pyramidal slabs about four feet high. The caps are irregular and heavy. As a group they 
are in good condition. This site has been test-pitted. 

Haputo Point is the northern enclosure of a beautiful, miniature Gongna-type cove. 
Here are at least five sets of latte in varying stages of preservation. All seen were of a 
heavy pyramidal type. This area is unique in that it has what is probably the only 
remaining complete, pillar and cap, latte on the island (Fig. 3). As a whole, the heavy 
sherd and organic content of the extensive midden, as well as the groups themselves, 
remind one of the Gongna site. This site should repay excavation in that it is a well- 
preserved coastal, and therefore seemingly rich site. A small test-pit was dug here. 

Test-pitting of most of the sites mentioned was planned and carried on as military 
duties permitted. Sherds and the few artifacts found in archaeological association have 
been brought back to the States by the writer. These and the field notes will surely be 
good for some addition to at least the descriptive literature of Guam archaeology. 

DouGLAs OsBORNE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL EVOLUTION: 
A REPLY TO A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


In the course of his recent, critical paper on “Evolution, Social or Cultural?” 
(American Anthropologist, 49, No. 1, pp. 78-83) Professor Radcliffe-Brown has gone 
out of his way to note that “The term ‘super-organic’ seems to have been misunder- 
stood by Dr. Bidney (American Anthropologist, 48, No. 2, p. 293) or at least to be 
misused when he writes of ‘the superorganicist view of the complete autonomy of the 
cultural process.’ The social life of my hive of bees is an example of Spencer’s super- 
organic. Would Dr. Bidney hold that the Spencerian concept of superorganic implies 
that my bees have a ‘culture’ and that this culture or the process by which it has been 
developed in the course of evolution is ‘completely autonomous’?”’ The phrase of mine 
to which he refers presupposes a more detailed analysis of the concept of the super- 
organic published in an earlier paper (American Anthropologist, 46, No. 1, pp. 30-44) 
which he appears to be unaware of or at least to ignore in his discussion. In this earlier 
paper “On the Concept of Culture and Some Cultural Fallacies’ I explicitly dis- 
tinguished three usages of the term “superorganic” and drew attention to the fact that 
as used by Spencer the term referred to “the cumulative aggregate of human achieve- 
ments which constitute the artificial, hereditary environment of man’”’ (p. 32). I also 
noted in this connection that Winston in his Culture and Human Behavior (New York, 
1933, p. 27) used the term in this Spencerian sense in referring to culture. I am, there- 
fore, in complete agreement with Professor Radcliffe-Brown in his assertion that ‘The 
‘accumulation of super-organic products’ of Spencer’s theoretical formulation is what 
is now meant by ‘culture’ in one of its uses by anthropologists.” 

In a second usage of the term, and one that is implicit in a great proportion of the 
anthropological literature, culture is said to be superorganic in the sense that man’s 
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capacity for cultural invention and symbolization enables him to develop new cultural 
forms without any corresponding change in his organic or mental structure. 

Thirdly, as used originally by A. L. Kroeber in his paper on ““The Superorganic”’ 
(American Anthropologist, 19, pp. 163-213) the term is employed torefer to superpsychic 
cultural phenomena which are conceived as independent of organic phenomena. This, 
I have pointed out, has led Kroeber,' and following him Leslie White, to regard culture 
as an impersonal, transcendental force which fatalistically determines human destiny. 
This tendency to hypostatize or reify culture I have designated as “the culturalistic 
fallacy” (p. 42). When, in the discussion referred to by Professor Radcliffe-Brown, I 
spoke of “the superorganicist view of the complete autonomy of the cultural process,” 
I had in mind this third usage of the term—and not Spencer’s. Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown virtually admits my point, without apparently realizing it, when he refers to the 
“very marked trend in American ethnology . . . the tendency to regard ‘culture’ as 
something sui generis which is to be studied independently rather than as part of the 
study of human society” (p. 82). It is precisely these same American ethnologists who 
conceive culture as sui generis who have employed the term “superorganic” with this 
special connotation.? It is these same superorganicists who relegate the study of 
“society” to the “‘sociologists,”’ leaving the study of culture proper to the professional 
anthropologists. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown, it appears, presupposes with Spencer and Durkheim 
that superorganic cultural achievements are a function of, and may be directly cor- 
related with, social structure or organization. That is why he, as a sociological func- 
tionalist, seeks to explain cultural phenomena in terms of their social function in rela- 
tion to a given society. Accepting the primacy of social evolution to cultural evolution 
he is concerned to investigate how ‘Religions, laws, arts, etc., and their developments 
and changes are considered in relation to societies, their constitution and their evolu- 
tion” (p. 82). From this sociological perspective, his functionalistic conception of 
cultural development may be said to be “‘organic’”’ in the sense that culture is an ex- 
pression of social organization, as contrasted with the “‘superorganic”’ view of those 
who consider culture apart from society as an entity sui generis. 

My own position is that both the above views represent extreme positions which 
may be logically harmonized. Evolution may be said to be both social and cultural. 
There may be social evolution without corresponding cultural evolution and vice versa. 
There is, I should maintain, a relation of polarity between social and cultural evolution 
which allows for a measure of independence as well as mutual interdependence. It is as 
fallacious to regard cultural evolution as a phase of social evolution (as the followers of 
Comte, Spencer and Durkheim are inclined to do) as is the converse position main- 
tained by those who regard culture as an autonomous process subject to its own laws 
of development. The sociological functionalist, it seems to me, goes to one extreme in 


1 It should be noted, however, that Kroeber has since modified his views considerably. See 
especially his paper “History and Evolution’’ (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 2, No. 1, 
1946, pp. 1-15). 

2 See Leslie A. White’s critical article on “Kroeber’s ‘Configurations of Culture Growth’” 
(American Anthropologist, 48, No. 1, pp. 8-93). While appreciative of Kroeber’s emphasis on the 
autonomy of the cultural process, White is critica] of the Boas influence upon Kroeber. 
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assuming @ priori that cultural achievements are thoroughly integrated with the 
social structure of a given society and can be conceived only as a function of that 
particular society to which they minister. The cultural superorganicists (of the White 
persuasion) on the other hand go to the opposite extreme in disregarding or failing to 
appreciate the dependence of culture upon the organic nature of the individual and 
the structure of the society. In actual fact, it appears, diverse societies may have similar 
cultural achievements, and cultures are not necessarily integrated functionally with 
their corresponding societies. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown distinguishes between the theory of social evolution and 
the theory of progress. The notion, however, that evolution is neutral whereas progress 
connotes improvement in a given direction has received ample attention in con- 
temporary sociological literature, for example in Robert M. Maclver’s Sociology. If 
the distinction requires emphasis at all in modern times, it is precisely because it was 
not made clearly by the nineteenth century anthropologists and sociologists, such as 
Lewis Morgan and Spencer, who drew up schemes of the stages of social and cultural 
development, assuming that all societies—unless affected by cultural diffusion—passed 
through similar stages owing to the psychic similarity of mankind. Cultural variations 
were not taken as a refutation of linear progress in time but rather as an indication of 
interference with these assumed laws of cultural development. Thus Morgan himself 
never separated the laws of cultural evolution, conceived as progress, from the sup- 
posed evidence of culture history. The stages of cultural development were really ab- 
stractions from social history and exemplified in social history. I find no basis, there- 
fore, for Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s position that Morgan believed ‘‘not in evolution 
and in this respect would sustain Lowie’s and White’s criticism of 


” 


but in progress, 
him. 

From a purely logical point of view also, it would appear, the radical differentiation 
made by Professor Radcliffe-Brown between evolution and progress is not tenable. 
After all, progress is but a special type of evolution. One can hold to a theory of evolution 
without a theory of progress, but he cannot have progress without some kind of evolu- 
tion. The eighteenth century writers on progress did not, of course, have any concep- 
tion of the Darwinian theory of evolution and arrived at their historical conclusions 
through a humanistic, rationalistic approach. Their conception of evolution may, 
therefore, be said to be voluntaristic and creative as contrasted with the Darwinian 
theory which was naturalistic, impersonal and more or less mechanical. There is no 
logical ground whatsoever for limiting the term evolution to the Darwinian naturalistic 
type and denying its use for the rationalistic, humanistic type. Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown himself notes that Rivarol, in speaking of Montesquieu, referred to “l’evolution 
sociale” (p. 78), but instead of recognizing the broad use of the term concludes that 
Morgan’s use of the term evolution is no indication of his being a social or cultural 
evolutionist! For him “This means nothing.” Incidentally, his point that ‘‘an evolu- 
tionary process cannot be foreseen and cannot be entirely explained by law” is much 
closer to the humanistic position of the eighteenth century rationalists than it is to 
that of the cultural positivists and naturalists. And yet he does regard himself as a 
social evolutionist! 

In sum, one may logically distinguish progressive evolution from evolution in general, 
but it is fallacious to oppose the concept of progress to that of evolution. Thus in- 
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sofar as Morgan believed in social progress he could not help believing in social evolu- 
tion as well. On the other hand, I should agree with Professor Radclifie-Brown’s 
distinction between social and cultural evolution and upon his theory of the inter- 
dependence of the two processes, while denying the primacy of the former over the 
latter. Otherwise, if cultural processes and achievements are considered as a function 
of the social order, the significance of cultural patterns and configurations in formally 
molding the life of the individual and in maintaining the self-identity of the social 
order is lost. On this point the cultural anthropologist is not likely to yield his hard- 
won gains. 
Davin BIDNEY 
THE VIKING FuND 
New York City 


A NOVEL DEALING WITH A GREEK COMMUNITY 

I should like to bring to the attention of anthropologists the novel Gold in The Streets 
by Mary Vardoulakis. It is an excellent presentation of Greek community life. There is 
a picture of life in a Cretan village, and then a description of the early days of the 
Greek community in a New England mill town. The fact that the community is in 
America is almost irrelevant; it is the Greek community that one might find anywhere 
stin xenitia, the alien land, forming itself on the pattern, not so much of the village, as 
of the extended family. Relations within the family and between the sexes are pre- 
sented particularly well; however, there are no young children. There are sidelights into 
Greek attitudes and concepts, and a large number of illuminating phrases, common 
throughout the Greek-speaking world, are quoted in the appropriate context. The book 
is well worth reading for anyone interested in the culture of modern Greece. 

DorotHy LEE 
VASSAR COLLEGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
THE VIKING FUND 

Ever since The Viking Fund early in 1945 occupied its beautiful permanent home 
at 14 East 71st Street, anthropologists who have been in New York City either per- 
manently or for a few days have had constant opportunity to appreciate its hospitality. 
The frequent supper conferences there have brought together people interested in 
similar problems but too often working apart. Working seminars of physical anthro- 
pologists, under the leadership of Dr. S. L. Washburn, have been held at the Viking 
Fund for two summers and traveling expenses have been provided for these confer- 
ences. The Society of Applied Anthropology held its annual meetings in its parlors 
in 1946. In addition, the Fund has made available to anthropologists its excellent 
library and its equipment for sound-recording, mimeographing, microfilming, and 
photographic developing and printing. Anthropologists have also been grateful for 
the Viking Fund Series of Publications in Anthropology which, under the editorship 
of Cornelius Osgood, has now published seven volumes and is being continued under 
Ralph Linton’s editorship. 

The Fund was established in 1941 by Axel Leonard Wenner-Gren as a foundation 
for the promotion and support of scientific, educational and charitable enterprises. 
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Under the leadership of Dr. Paul Fejos, Director of Research, it has encouraged and 
supported research and publication in all fields of anthropology. In its first year it 
undertook certain large-scale archeological projects in Latin America: in Mexico at 
Teotihuacan; in Peru both in the Vilcanota Valley under Dr. Tello and in the cor- 
dilleras of the Rio Vilcabamba; and in the Caribbean under Cornelius Osgood. In 
recent years the grants have been increasingly diversified, and the last Annual Report 
states the Fund’s policy to support “field work and educational services as well as to 
provide means and technical facilities for research and discussion which were not previ- 
ously available.” 

In recent years the projects submitted by anthropologists and granted support 
by the Fund have ranged all the way from summer ethnological field trips to near-by 
American Indian tribes to large archeological expeditions such as that to the Viru 
Valley in Peru under the direction of Duncan Strong, to Morocco under the direction 
of the American School of Prehistoric Research of Harvard University, and to the 
Valley of Mexico and to Guatemala under the direction of Dr. Helmut de Terra. In 
the field of archeology, Dr. Haury’s work in Arizona has received support. Frederick 
Johnson will be enabled to conduct a field party including a botanist, a geologist and 
graduate students to the Southwest Yukon, Alaska. Helge Larsen of the American 
Museum of Natural History will direct work in the Aleutians and in Alaska. Fordham 
University will conduct excavations in Lebanon. E. W. Gifford will direct work in 
Fiji, and two archeological investigations will be carried out in Argentina, one under 
Dr. Canals Frau and one under Dr. A. M. E. Salas. 

In the field of physical anthropology the Fund has made possible the establish- 
ment of The Institute of Human Morphology and the preparation of a bibliography 
of endocrine research, both under the direction of H. L. Shapiro, work on constitutional 
types under Dr. W. H. Sheldon, and research on cranial form in primates by S. L. 
Washburn. In the field of linguistics, grants have been made to the Géteborg Eth- 
nographical Museum, Sweden, for Dr. Holmer’s and Dr. Wassén’s work on languages 
of Panama and Colombia; to the National Museum of Copenhagen, Denmark, for 
work on Finn-Ugric languages by Dr. Mark; to Dr. Leslau for study of Ethiopic lan- 
guages, and to Professor Farfan of the University of San Marcos, Peru. Dr. Anthony 
Sokol of Stanford University has been given a grant for the study of Malay languages 
and the preparation of a Malay grammar, and Dr. Douglas R. Taylor will make a 
comparative study of the language of the Black Caribs of Honduras. 

In the field of cultural anthropology the Fund has supported several ethnological 
studies of China under the direction of Ralph Linton and carried on by Martin Yang 
and Francis L. K. Hsu. It is financing continued work among the Pomo by Burt and 
Ethel Aginsky, and among the Navaho by Geza Roheim, by Walter Dyk and by Clyde 
Kluckhohn. It has sent Marian Smith to study Sikh communities on the Pacific 
Coast and Hortense Powdermaker to make a cultural study of Hollywood. It has 
made possible a field study of the Ryukus by Mrs. Ann Gertrude Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Community studies in Mexico will be carried on by Kurt E. Wolff 
of Ohio State and by Norman Humphrey of Wayne University. Cornelius Osgood 
will undertake a field trip to Korea and Kimball Young will carry out research on 
Mormon polygamy. 

The Fund’s publication subsidies have met one of the greatest needs of anthro- 
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pology. In some cases the Fund has made it possible to plan publication projects that 
would otherwise have hardly been initiated. The volume Science of Man in a World 
Crisis, edited by Ralph Linton, is to be followed by a volume under the same editor- 
ship tentatively called The Rest of the World, ‘‘a survey of current conditions among the 
non-white peoples of the world who are not figured in long-range political planning,” 
and by a volume to be edited by F. S. C. Northrop on the role of philosophical theory 
in Eastern and Western cultures. The papers given at the symposium on Early Man, 
sponsored by the Fund at the meetings of the American Anthropological Association 
in Chicago, December, 1946, have also been underwritten for publication. The Viking 
Fund’s own Publications in Anthropology also have now issued their seventh volume, 
Isabel Kelly’s Excavations at A patzingan, Michoacan. 

In most cases the Fund has provided the costs of preparation and of publication 
of manuscripts upon which research was completed but which, without assistance, 
could hardly have been written up and published. Madame Malinowska has been 
granted assistance in preparing Professor Malinowski’s work on the market economy 
of Oaxaca, Dr. Alexander Leighton for preparation of his manuscript on a comparison 
of Navaho and Eskimo personality, Morris Opler for preparation of Chiracahua 
Apache autobiographies, and Paul Radin of Chinese-American autobiographies. 
Francis L. K. Hsu has been assisted in preparing two volumes based on field work in 
China, and one of these, Under the Ancestor’s Shadow, has been given a publication 
subsidy. Edwin G. Burrows of the University of Connecticut has received a subsidy 
for publication of his volume on the acculturation of Polynesian, Euro-American, 
Chinese and Japanese groups in Hawaii. Dr. Robert Heine-Geldern has been enabled 
to prepare a volume on the prehistory of Southeast Asia. 

The Viking Fund has also made it possible for universities and other organizations 
to expand certain projects for which necessary support was not otherwise available. 
Stanford University was given a grant to enable it to expand work in the humanities 
and in cultural problems; Yale University, for collaborative study of law and public 
order by the School of Law and the Department of Anthropology; the Institute of 
World Affairs of the New School for Social Research, under the direction of Dr. 
Adolf Lowe, for investigation of attitudes toward industrial work among different 
industrially backward ethnic and regional groups and for a study of foreign travelers’ 
verdicts on the United States. The Carolyn Zachry Institute of Human Development, 
under the direction of Lawrence K. Frank, has been enabled to make a study of cul- 
tural aspects of the health problem in New York City. The Instituto Nacional de 
Antropologia e Historia of Mexico City, and the Museo Nacional de Historia del 
Peri received support in their research and fellowship programs. The program for 
research in the Pacific Islands occupied by the United States, which is being carried 
out under the National Research Council and directed by George P. Murdock, has 
received a much-needed grant to supplement Navy support of field work. John Collier’s 
Institute of Ethnic Affairs has been supported in projects dealing with dependent 
countries. 

The Viking Fund has attached a few scholars to its staff as Research Associates 
and Assistants and has enabled them to pursue their special researches: Dr. David 
Bidney, Dr. Helmut de Terra and Dr. Robert Heine-Geldern are Research Associates 
and Beate Salz is Research Assistant. Recently certain pre-doctoral fellowships have 
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been granted to graduate students in anthropology and it is intended to continue this 
policy. 

Dr. Fejos’ personal interest and assistance have meant much in anthropological 
enterprises. He puts at the disposal of anthropologists modern equipment for measur- 
ing, recording and photographing which his technical staff have selected and tested 
and which can be borrowed for field work or for a year’s trial for class purposes. He has 
consistently expressed his confidence that better and more adequately supported 
anthropological work in all fields can contribute much to “a progressive and humane 
civilization.” 

The Fund has made many small grants not mentioned in this summary, and some 
fairly large ones, but even this brief record is sufficient to stress the great assistance 
the Viking Fund has rendered to anthropology. Plans that have so often had to be 
deferred for lack of support have been made possible of accomplishment, and as 
anthropologists we have been challenged to put forth the best that is in us. A great 
responsibility rests upon us to utilize the confidence and support of the Viking Fund 
to the utmost advantage in furthering the acquisition of useful knowledge in our science. 

RutH BENEDICT 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ANTHROPOLOGY DURING THE WAR 
VIII. SOUTH AND BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA! 
T. Union of South Africa 

There are three universities in the Union of South Africa that have established 
chairs in anthropology: University of Cape Town, Prof. I. Schapera; University of 
Stellenbosch, Prof. P. J. Schoeman; Rhodes University College, Prof. J. D. Krige. 
Witwatersrand University at Johannesburg has a senior lectureship in anthropology to 
which Mrs. Hilda Beemer Kuper had been appointed for the duration of the war to fill 
the post vacated by Dr. Audrey Richards who returned to England. Dr. Monica 
Hunter Wilson has been teaching at the South African Native College, Fort Hare. 

The Inter-University Committee of South Africa, which sponsored work in anthro- 
pology, suspended activities for the duration of the war. The Union government is 
planning to establish a Council of Educational and Social Research on which, it is 
expected, anthropology will be represented. 

The Union Ethnological Department, attached to the Department of Native 
Affairs of the government, plans to triple its manpower by adding two men to the staff 
which previously has consisted of Mr. N. J. van Warmelo. 

Field work of any kind in the Union native areas was prohibited by the govern- 
ment during the war. This ban was lifted in late 1945 but special permission was still 
necessary to enter these areas. 

Professor Schapera of the University of Cape Town has been continuing his studies 
in land tenure and was scheduled to make surveys for both the Kenya government and 
the Basutoland Protectorate. A comparative study of Bantu kinship systems is also 


1 A report prepared at the request of the Committee on Internationa] Cooperation in An- 
thropology, National Research Council, based on the generous replies to letters sent, on request, 
to the Committee by Professor I. Schapera, Dr. Max Gluckman and Mr. J. Desmond Clark. 
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being undertaken. During the war Professor Schapera, at the request of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, completed a study on land and labor which was meant to provide 
data for post-war reconstruction. 

The war made it possible for Professor Abbé Henri Breuil to spend some fruitful 
years studying paleolithic sites in South Africa. Since de Terra’s summary of this im- 
portant work has already appeared in the American Anthropologist (Vol. 48, No. 1, pp. 
132-134), it need not be repeated here. 


Publications 


The School of African Studies of the University of Cape Town has recently started 
a series of multigraphed Communications from the School of African Studies. Bantu 
Studies has been enlarged to become African Studies. 

In mid-1943 the African Bookman, publishers in Cape Town, produced a series of 
booklets designed for the “‘just-literates’”’ of the South African population in an “Easy 
English” language based upon the colloquial knowledge of English of unsophisticated 
Africans. Some fifty pamphlets have been issued on a variety of subjects thought to be 
of interest to the Southern Bantu and Cape colored peoples. The project has not met 
with financial success and the publishers in 1945 suspended further work in this field. 

A new journal, Fort Hare Papers, edited by professors at the South African Native 
College, appeared during the war. The first issue contains two articles by Africans, “A 
Short History of the Tshidi Barolong,”’ by Prof. Z. K. Matthews, and an article by Mr. 
G. I. M. Mzamane on the use of certain plants by Bantu peoples. Prof. A. J. D. Meir- 
ing, honorary curator of the F. S. Malan Museum, discusses engravings on Masarwa 
egg shells. The second issue contains an article by Mr. G. L. Letele on ‘The Noun Class- 
prefix in the Sotho Group of Bantu Languages.” 


II. British Central and East Africa 


Rhodes-Livingstone Institute: The former director, Mr. Godfrey Wilson, died on 
active service in May, 1944. Dr. Max Gluckman, who assumed the directorship of the 
Institute in 1941, has also been appointed to membership in the Native Development 
and Welfare Council of Northern Rhodesia. 

Dr. Gluckman has announced a seven-year plan of research to be undertaken in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, made possible by a number of grants 
from governmental and other bodies, including a grant of £21,200 from the British 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. Six field workers under Dr. Gluckman’s 
direction are engaged in this project: three from the Union of South Africa, one from 
Canada, one from England, and one from the United States. 

In this area industrialization with its consequent labor migration has created nu- 
merous problems of far-reaching importance. Research will thus be focused on the 
urban areas to which natives have come to work in the mines and other industries and, 
secondly, on the rural areas from which labor migrates. Each area presents special 
problems demanding cooperation in research of anthropologists, economists, agricul- 
turists, medical officers, psychologists, educationists and lawyers. Supplementing the 
work of his staff, Dr. Gluckman will have the cooperation of the government technical 
departments. General surveys, specific and supplementary studies in sample areas are 
under way, including such projects as the differential effects of labor migration and 
urbanization on the family and kinship organization, the economic, political and 
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religious life, the formation of new groups and relations in urban and rural areas, the 
drift of population in East Africa.” 

The Institute continued its series of publications during the war: Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute Papers, Occasional Papers of the Rhodes-Livingstone Museum, Communications ( 
from the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Rhodes-Livingstone Journal—Human Problems in ( 
British Central Africa. 

The Rhodes-Livingstone Museum at Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia: The museum 
has been separated from the Institute and now has its own board of trustees and its 
own curator, Mr. J. Desmond Clark. A new building, upon which construction was to 
start in late 1946, is planned at a cost of £15,000 to serve the entire territory. 

In addition to ethnographic studies, the Museum is continuing its archaeological 
researches. A prehistory of Somaliland and a preliminary report on the chronology of 
the Somaliland Stone Age are now completed; the archaeological survey of the Upper 
Zambesi valley will shortly be completed. 

Jack Harris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IX. THE PHILIPPINES* 

The Japanese conquest put a temporary end to most scientific work in the Philip- 
pines, including anthropology, but the destruction of Manila by the Japanese during 
the reconquest in 1945 practically wiped out the results of several decades of scientific 
research. Hardest hit were the Bureau of Science and the University of the Philippines. 
The fine scientific library of the Bureau of Science, reputedly the best in the Far East, 
was completely gutted by fire; most of the collections were also destroyed, including 
the archaeological collections, but some of the ethnological collections were saved. 
The University of the Philippines was likewise almost completely destroyed and the 
fine medical and general libraries are gone. Prof. H. O. Beyer’s extensive ethnological 
and archaeological collections were fortunately removed during occupation and were 
largely saved. The National Library was also almost completely destroyed, as were the 
libraries of most of the Religious Orders. A part, at least, of the government archives 
were saved but are in precarious condition. 

Prof. H. Otley Beyer, Chairman of the Department of Anthropology and Sociology 
of the University of the Philippines, was allowed to continue work on his collections 
during most of the occupation. Before he was interned, late in 1944, he was able to 
remove his important collections and library, including manuscripts, to the Watson 
Building on the north side of the Pasig River, where they escaped the holocaust, except 
for some water damage. With the arrival of the Americans he was put in charge of 
salvaging scientific materials. His assistant, Prof. Marcelo Tangco, also came through 
safely, except for the loss of his papers and property. 


? A fuller description of this plan of research is contained in the publications of the Institute. 
See also Africa, 16, No. 2, 1946, pp. 116-117. 

* Report No. [IX of The Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, National 
Research Council. 

This report is based on information known to the authors, and on communications, verbal 
or written, from Mr. Norman G. Grant, Dr. John M. Cooper, J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Harold C. 
Conklin, and E. D. Hester. A long letter from Professor Beyer was received too late for extensive 
incorporation. 
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R. F. Barton was in the Mountain Province continuing his research among the 
Ifugao as a Guggenheim Fellow. He was caught by the Japanese at Baguio and in- 
terned at Santo Tomas. While a number of his manuscripts were lost, he was able to 
continue work on some of his linguistic materials during internment. Fortunately, 
copies of several of his manuscript reports were in the United States. 

J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., was in Mindanao working among the hill tribes for about a 
year before the war. All his field notes, including his anthropometric data, were lost. 
Father Morice Vanoverbergh, noted for his work among the Negritos and the Apayao, 
is reported to be safe, as is Father Francis Lambrecht, who has done extensive work 
among the Mayaoyao. Father Vanoverbergh lost all his papers, books and photographs. 

Fred Roth, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Sulu and a student of Philippine 
archaeology, was taken prisoner by the Japanese and died when a Japanese transport 
taking prisoners to Japan was torpedoed and sunk. His collections of Chinese porcelains, 
made in collaboration with E. D. Hester, are on temporary loan to the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. 

J. Scott McCormick, of the Bureau of Education, and a friend of anthropology in 
the Philippines, was killed in the early days of the war by a Japanese soldier, ap- 
parently without any reason. Hugo Miller is also reported as killed by the Japanese. 
E. D. Hester, then economic adviser to the High Commissioner, left Corregidor by 
submarine with General MacArthur’s party—and is now back in Manila. E. M. 
Kuder, who has spent many years among the Moros in Mindanao, joined the guerrillas 
until evacuated by submarine to Australia. 

During the occupation the Japanese established an “Oriental Institute” as part of 
their campaign of “Asia for the Asiatics,” but sponsored no anthropological research 
or publication program. The saving of Prof. Beyer’s collections, however, is due to the 
interest and concern of Japanese scientific advisers to the Military Administration, 
particularly Dr. Tadao Kano of Tokyo. The Japanese activities in the Mountain 
Province are recorded in a day-by-day diary kept by Luis Pauwid, an Ifugao who was 
Lieutenant Governor of Ifugao subprovince before the war and an assistant of R. F. 
Barton. 

Since the reoccupation of the Philippines Prof. Beyer has reestablished a Museum 
and Institute of Archaeology and Ethnology in the University of the Philippines, 
where courses in anthropology are being taught. Harold C. Conklin, a former major in 
anthropology at the University of California, received his discharge in the Philippines 
and is assisting in the teaching program while getting ready to carry out field research 
among the Mangyan of Mindoro and the Negritos. Robert B. Fox, a former naval 
officer, is also participating in the program. R. F. Barton has received a renewal of 
his Guggenheim award and is looking forward to returning in the near future. 

The slender resources in personnel and equipment for anthropology in the Philip- 
pines need strengthening. The J. H. Hayden Memorial Library project which is being 
worked out by his colleagues at the University of Michigan should contain an anthro- 
pology section. The new Pacific War Memorial Foundation might well consider the 
scientific rehabilitation of the Philippines as a major project. Our goal should be 
scientific independence as well as political and economic independence. 


Frep EcGAN and R. F. BARTON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTES AND NEWS 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Interim Nominating Committee, consisting of J. M. Cooper, chairman, W. C. Bennett, 
A. I. Hallowell, A. L. Kroeber, and W. M. Krogman, announced on May 22 that the count of the 
mail ballots had resulted in <he election of the following officers for the rest of the year of 1947: 
President: C. Kluckhohn 
Vice-President: F. R. Eggan 
Board Members: 
To end of 1947: M. J. Herskovits and C. F. Voegelin 
To end of 1948: C. Du Bois and W. W. Howells 
To end of 1949: R. L. Beals and W. W. Hill 
The Executive Board held its first meeting in New York City June 7th and 8th and appointed 
the following additional officers: 
Secretary: D. B. Stout 
Treasurer: Ethel Aginsky 
Editor: J. Alden Mason 
Associate Editors: A. I. Hallowell, J. Lawrence Angel, Frederica de Laguna 
Ralph Beals was elected Recorder of the Executive Board. 
A report of the proceedings of this meeting will be given in the next issue of the News Bul- 
letin of the Association. 
NEW EDITOR OF NEWS BULLETIN 


D. B. Stout was appointed by the Executive Board as Editor of the News Bulletin of the 
Association, succeeding E. Adamson Hoebel, who resigned. News items of interest to professional] 
member should hereafter be sent to Dr. D. B. Stout, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

MEETINGS 

International Congress of Americanists. The 28th International Congress of Americanists will 
be held at the Musée de Homme, Place du Trocadéro, Paris, August 24-30, 1947. The cost of 
Active Membership, essential in order to receive the Proceedings, is 2000 French francs, Associate 
Membership 500 francs. Applications for membership should be sent at once. Typescripts of 
articles to be read or presented must be received by August Ist. 

Dr. Harry Hoijer has been appointed the official United States delegate. 

International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. The Congress to have been 
held in Prague in August, 1947, has been cancelled, and the Czechoslovakian Department of 
Education has announced that it will be unable to arrange for any meeting there for at least two 
years. The Officers of the Congress or the Permanent Council will consider the invitations for 
1948 which were received from other countries at the last meeting of the Permanent Council at 
Oxford in April, 1946. 

International Folklore Congress. An International Folklore Congress will be held in Paris, 
July 12-13. It is the intention of the organizers to publish a volume containing the papers read 
there. The leading spirit is M. André Veragnac, President of the Société Francaise de Folklore, 
whose address is 6 rue du Pas-de-la-Mule, Paris (IITe), France. 

Chaco Anthropological Conference. The sixth Annual Chaco Anthropological Conference under 
the auspices of the Department of Anthropology of the University of New Mexico will be held 
at the University Research Station, Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, on July 28, 29 and 30. Visiting 
authorities will be elected to act as chairmen for the different meetings, and all professional 
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anthropologists are cordially invited. The University will furnish board and all available room, 
but guests are asked to bring their own bedrolls or sleeping bags. 

The Chaco Conference of 1947 will, by arrangement with Dr. Haury, take the place of the 
Point of Pines Conference projected by the University of Arizona. A Point of Pines Conference 
is planned in place of a Chaco Conference for 1948. 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS ATOMIC ENERGY AWARD 

The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, a division of the American Psycho 
logical Association, announces that the Edward L. Bernays Atomic Energy Award, consisting of a 
$1000 U. S. Government Bond, will be awarded to the individual or group contributing the best 
action-related research in the field of the social implications of atomic energy. This Award is part 
of the program of the Society to stimulate research in areas of significant contemporary social 
issues. 

All research published or completed in 1947 will be eligible for consideration. Manuscripts 
reporting such research which have not yet been published are solicited by the Society’s Com 
mittee of Judges, on which are several anthropologists. All reports, in duplicate, must be in the 
hands of the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. David Krech, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, not later than November 1, 1947; all communications should also be addressed to 
him, or to the Secretary of the SPSSI, Dr. Daniel Katz, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


THE LOUBAT PRIZES 

The Loubat Prizes of $1000 and $400, awarded every fifth year at the commencement exer- 
cises of Columbia University, are to be given again in 1948 for the best work printed and published 
in the English language on the history, geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numis- 
matics of North America. To be considered for the 1948 award, books must be published before 
January 1, 1948 and be submitted to the Secretary of Columbia University before February 1, 
1948. The submitted material will be judged by John K. Wright, American Geographical Society; 
Leslie Spier, University of New Mexico; and Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester. 


REPORTS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Association of Social Anthropologists. The Association was founded on July 23, 1946, in 
response to the general opinion among social anthropologists in Great Britain that the subject 
has reached a stage of development warranting the establishment of a professional] organization. Its 
aims are: 

(1) To promote the study and teaching of social anthropology as a specialized 
branch of anthropology; (2) to represent the interests and maintain the professional 
standards of the subject; (3) to arrange periodic conferences of the members of the Asso 
ciation; and (4) to secure publication of researches under its auspices. 


It is intended that a journal, Annals of Social Anthropology, be published as soon as arrange 
ments can be made. Membership in the Association is limited to persons holding, or having held, 
a teaching or resesearch appointment in Social Anthropology, and is strictly by invitation of the 
Officers and Committee of the Association. 

The officers for 1947 are: President, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown; Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 
Prof. E. E. Evans Pritchard; Committee: Prof. Raymond Firth, Prof. C. Daryll Forde, Dr. Meyer 
Fortes. Other members are: A. D. Elkin, Verrier Elwin, R. F. Fortune, Max Gluckman, H. Ian 
Hogbin, J. H. Hutton, Diamond Jenness, Miss Phyllis M. Kaberry, Mrs. H. Kuper, E. R. Leach, 
K. L. Little, Miss Lucy Mair, C. K. Meek, S. F. Nadel, J. G. Peristiany, Ralph Piddington, Miss 
Audrey I. Richards, I. Schapera, Mrs. Brenda Z. Seligman, Rev. E. W. Smith, W. E. H. Stanner, 
Mrs. Monica Wilson. 

Council for British Archaeology. A brief digest of the “Reports Presented to the Fifth Meeting 
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of the Council, January 14, 1947” is as follows: The Sub-Committee on Archaeology and Educa- 
tion has been developing further the scheme for interesting teachers in the use of archaeological 
methods and results in the teaching of history and kindred subjects. A panel of lecturers has been 
prepared. The subject has been recognized for inclusion under Ministry grants. A bibliography 
is being prepared, which the Council hopes to be able to print. 

A pamphlet has been published by the Council entitled “Notes for the Guidance of Archae- 
ologists in Regard to Expert Evidence.” The pamphlet is designed to give guidance to archaeolo- 
gists on consultation with natural scientists on problems arising in connection with excavations. It 
is intended primarily for British archaeologists but foreign colleagues will be sent a copy on re- 
quest, and larger numbers may be ordered. 

Brief reports were made on excavations at bomb-damaged or development sites at five places. 
In London a Roman and Medieval London Excavation Council has been formed. Excavations in 
London, Canterbury, Southwark, Southampton and Breedon-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, re- 
vealed sites and materials dating from the Iron Age to the ninth century. 


NEW JOURNALS AND PUBLICATIONS 


“Human Relations.”” The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations of London and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., jointly announce the appearance of a new quarterly journal, Human Relations, whose pur- 
pose is to coordinate the social sciences internationally and to provide, side by side, comparisons of 
related work in sociology, psychology, economics, anthropology, psychiatry, and other disciplines. 
It will be edited by two committees drawn from the staffs of the two institutions; Drs. Ruth 
Benedict, Clyde Kluckhohn and W. Lloyd Warner are among the American members of the 
Advisory Editorial Board. The first number appeared in April, 1947. Correspondence about its 
policy, contributions and subscriptions should be addressed to Human Relations, Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. A 
year’s subscription is $7.00. 

“Psicotecnia.” The Instituto Nacional de Psicotecnia of Madrid, Spain, announces that its 
review Psicotecnia, published until 1945, will be replaced by two journals, Revista de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada, and Boletin de Psicotecnia—Orientacién Professional—Seleccién Profesional. 
The former will consist of about 600 pages a year, the annual subscription 60 pesetas. Address 
Instituto Nacional de Psicotecnia, Plaza de Santa Barbara, 10, Madrid. 

“Edoth” in English. In the course of the two years since Edoth, the Quarterly of the Pales- 
tine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, first began to appear, many readers from different coun- 
tries have expressed their wish to have full English translations of various articles published in 
Edoth. In order to comply with these wishes, it has been decided to publish the full English trans- 
lation of the main articles in each copy of Edoth, as from Vol. III, No. 1, October, 1947. Although 
the size of each issue will thus be greatly increased, the subscription fee remains unchanged, 
abroad $6.00 per annum. Address: The Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, 34 David 
Street, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


FOLKLORE RESEARCH 
The Committee on Research in Folklore, of the American Folklore Society, annually pub- 
lishes in The Journal of American Folklore a list of folklore projects which are in progress. The 
writing of books, monographs, special studies, library research, and field collecting are included. 


Folklorists are requested to send information on their current activities to Herbert Halpert, 60 
West Winter Street, Delaware, Ohio, before September 10. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE UNO TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


At its first session, held at Lake Success from March 26 to April 28, 1947, the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations formulated and approved a provisional questionnaire which is to 
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be transmitted to the administering authorities of the eight Trust Territories.* This question- 
naire will be the basis of the first annual reports on the Trust Territories to the General Assembly, 
subject to the understanding that the questionnaire will be revised and, if necessary, adapted to 
specific Trust Territories at the November Session of the Trusteeship Council. 

This questionnaire contains a number of questions of immediate interest to anthropologists 
and at least one of direct interest to archaeologists. In addition to several questions which are 
designed to elicit information on various phases of the life of the indigenous inhabitants, the 
questionnaire specifically asks (question 245): 

“Does the Territory maintain a Department of Anthropology or a Government Anthropolo- 
gist? If so, describe the organization, duties and results of this work. If not, what other provisions 
are being made for continuous, systematic research by trained social scientists into both the 
traditional and changing social, political, religious and economic life of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants?” 

Question 242 asks: “Are there any archaeological expeditions at work in the Territory? What 
are the main regulations governing their activities and discoveries, especially those relating to the 
removal of objects from the Territory? What measures have been taken to preserve and protect 
archaeological sites, areas and objects?” 

Neither of these questions appeared in the Questionnaire of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. On the basis of this new, more detailed and broader question- 
naire, it is to be expected that the annual reports on these Trust Territories will contain more in- 
formation of interest to anthropologists than appeared in the reports to the League of Nations 
when these areas were administered as Mandated Territories. 


BOOKS AND WORLD RECOVERY 


The desperate and continued need for American publications to serve as tools of physical 
and intellectual reconstruction abroad has been made vividly apparent by appeals from scholars 
in many lands. The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries has been urged to 
continue meeting this need at least through 1947. The Book Center is therefore making a re- 
newed appeal for American books and periodicals—for technical and scholarly books and peri- 
odicals in all fields and particularly for publications of the past ten years. We shall especially wel- 
come complete or incomplete files of American Anthropologist. 

The generous support which has been given to the Book Center has made it possible to ship 
more than 700,000 volumes abroad in the past year. It is hoped to double this amount before the 
Book Center closes. The books and periodicals which your personal or institutional library can 
spare are urgently needed and will help in the reconstruction which must preface world understand- 
ing and peace. 

Ship your Contributions to the American Book Center, c/o The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. freight prepaid, or write to the Center for further information. 


SKOLT LAPP RELIEF FUND 


The Skolt Lapp Relief Fund, organized in England, is soliciting contributions for the relief 
of this Lapp group. The Hon. Treasurer, to whom correspondence and donations should be sent, 
is P. R. Rainsford, 21 Frognal, London, N.W. 3. The Corresponding Center in Finland is the 
Society for Promotion of Lappish Culture, Linsitie 32A 19, Helsinki. 

During the war the Skolt Lapps of Finland lost all their possessions, including their reindeer. 
They were evacuated several times, and now live in Inari in barracks abandoned by the Germans. 
They have nothing, and need a small amount of funds with which to purchase reindeer and ma- 
terial for fishing nets. The group is reduced to about 200 in number, including seventy-two 


* Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, British Togoland and Cameroons, French Togoland and Cameroons, New Guinea 
and Western Samoa. (The former Japanese Mandated Islands were approved for Trusteeship, with the United States 
as administering authority at the 124th meeting of the Security Council on April 2, 1947. This agreement awaits rat- 
ification by the United States Senate.) 
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males over eight years of age. Without such assistance this aboriginal group probably canriot sur- 
vive another arctic winter. 


NEW COURSES IN LINGUISTICS 
The Department of Anthropology of the University of Oklahoma offers a new program of 
undergraduate and graduate courses in linguistics leading to the Master of Arts degree in Lin- 
guistics. Fifteen courses are offered, but not all every year. For further information write Dr. 


George L. Trager, Professor of Linguistics, Department of Anthropology, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FIELD LABORATORY 


The Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse University has announced its sponsorship for the 
summer of 1947 of the Social Science Field Laboratory at Ukiah, California. The Laboratory will 
be conducted, as it has in the past, by Drs. B. W. Aginsky and Ethel G. Aginsky, who are assisted 
this season by Alfred P. Parsell. The Laboratory, which has in the past emphasized anthropologi- 
cal study of the Pomo, has been broadened in scope to include studies of the entire Ukiah com- 
munity and will afford opportunity for eight selected advanced students to carry out field re- 
search in the several social sciences. 


CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
The October, 1947, issue will contain the following articles and brief communications: 
Articles: “Myth, Culture and Personality,” by A. Irving Hallowell; “A Comparison of 

Socialization and Personality in Two Simple Societies,” by Frances W. Underwood and Irma 

Honigmann; “Kinship and Nagualism in a Tzeltal Community, Southeastern Mexico,” by 

Alfonso Villa Rojas; “The Scope of Linguistics,” by C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris; “Climate 

and Anthropology,” by Thomas Gladwin; “On a Possible Lack of Incest Regulations in Old Iran,” 

by J. A. Slotkin; “On a Technique for Studying Relationship Terms,” by Francis L. K. Hsu; and 

“The Production of Long Blades in Neolithic Times,” by Alfred S. Barnes. 

Brief Communications: “Virilocal and Uxorilocal,” by Leonhard Adam; “The Fire and the 
Fauna,” by Loren C. Eiseley; “Land Tenure in the Northeast: A Note on the History of a Con- 
cept,” by Loren C. Eiseley; “The First National Conference on UNESCO,” by Carl E. Guthe 
and Marian W. Smith; ““The Development of an Integrated Program in Sociology and Anthro- 
pology,” by Oscar Lewis; “Comments on Weidenreich’s Paper Concerning the Origin of Homo 
Sapiens,” by M. F. Ashley Montagu; and “Again: the Mastodon Bone,” by Jay L. B. Taylor. 

The January, 1948, issue will be an African number, featuring four of the papers that were 
given at the African Symposium at the Chicago meeting, December, 1946. These are: “West 
Africa and the Complexity of Primitive Cultures,” by W. R. Bascom; “Early Man in South and 
East Africa,” by Loren C. Eiseley; “The Classification of African Languages,” by Joseph H. 
Greenberg; and “The Contribution of Afroamerican Studies to Africanist Research,” by Melville 
J. Herskovits. Two related articles that will also be included are: “The Diffusion of Cowries and 
Egyptian Culture in Africa,” by M. D. W. Jeffreys, and “The Negro in Ancient Greece,” by Frank 
M. Snowden, Jr. Among the other accepted articles for this or later numbers are: “The Extra- 
organic,” by E. F. Greenman, and “A Question of Interpretation,” by E. W. Strong. 

“The Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca Plateau, Bolivia,” a large memoir by Weston La 
Barre, will be the next memoir published and will probably appear with the October, 1947, issue. 
Subventions for this have been received from Duke University and from the Viking Fund, Inc. 
Several other memoirs are under consideration. 
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